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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 
1S65 



SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecx>ndary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC 
niet, pursuant to caU, at 9:35 am., in room 
270 Ilhni Union, Urbana, EL, Hon. WUliam D. Ford (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Ford, Hayes, and Bruce. 

Scaff present: Maryln L. McAdam, legislative associate; Kristin 
xa ^^i' ^ ' Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education; and Rose 
M. DiNapoli, minority legislative associate. 

Mr. Ford. It is a pleasure to call to order this oversight hearing 
of ttie Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. Our witnesses today will address their concerns 
and recommendations for the upcoming reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. This is actually a body of acts 
brought together in 1980 which provides the primary source of sup- 
port for institutions and ctadents attending institutions of postsec- 
ondary education. 

We are particularly pleased to be here on the Champaign- 
Urbana campus of the University of Illinois at the specific request 
of a member of our subcommittee. Congressman Terry Bruce. We 
consider ourselves very fortunate to have Mr. Bruce among our 
members at this particular time. 

We are under a time constraint because authorization for the 
Higher Education Act expires next year, and we have to get reau- 
thorization through this Congress. It is going to be extremely diffi- 
cult to do that ph in the present environment of budget ci *^t5ng. 
But we are particularly happy to have people like Terry, who Ixas a 
record coming to the subcommittee of long time support for educa- 
tion, and higher education in particular, as a member of the Illi- 
nois Legislature. He has already, in a very short time on this sub- 
committee, demonstrated that he knows how to legislate and he 
knows how to get to the root of problems and work on solutions. 
We hope that this process we are going through is going to result 
in a reaffirmation of the Federal commitment to equal educational 
opportunity and excellence in higher education. 

We are also delighted today to be joined by another Illinois Con- 
gressman, Charles Hayes of Chicago, who serves on our subcommit- 

(1) 
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tee. Mr. Hayes is in his second term on the subcommittee and he ,^ 
brinp it a high level of personal commitment to ensuring that 
the higher education programs of the future maintain the goals of 
equal educational opportunity which they were created to promote. 

Our witness list today contains many distinguished higher educa- ^ 
tion professionals from the State of Illinois and its many institu- 
tions. 

I should say at the outset that we are also operating on a tim^ 
constraint here today, so we couldn't accommodate everyone who 
wanted to testify. But the record of this hearing will stay open, and 
anyone who wasn't able to testify can submit whatever statement 
they would wish. Anyone who is attending the hearing who has ' 
some ideas, or wants to disagree or agree with things that people 
testify to may submit them and we will be pleased to include those 
comments in the record contemporaneously with the comments ^ 
made here before the subconunittee. 

We are looking forward to having our witnesses help us put this 
Higher Eduction reauthorization together. We had hearings in Ver- 
mont. Iowa, and now here. We would have been in St. Louis on 
Monday but some things are happening in Washington which re- 
quire us to be there, so we had to cancel the St. Louis hearing. The 
Missouri schools may not be able to get back on^our list before the 
fall. We will be in Michigan next week and New York the follow- 
ing waek, and then I think we go out to California^ in an attempt 
to get a better perspective into the record of what the overall pic- 
ture of higher education is in various parts of the country that 
have a lot of similarities but some differences. 

Before calling our first panel of witnesses, I would like to yield to 
my colleague, Terry Bruce, for any opening remarks he might 
have, and then to Congressman Hayes for his opening statement. 

Terry. 

[Opening statement of Hon. Terry Bruce follows:] 

Opening Statement op Hon. Terry L. Bruce, a Representativk in Congress 
FRo&r THE State op Illinois 

Today, we have come to central Illinois to gather testimony for the Poetsecondary 
Education Subcommittee to use in studying reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act. I wish to thank my colleagues Mr. Ford, and Mr. Hayes for visiting my alma 
mater with me, and to express special thanks to all those who have agreed to testify 
today and to those who submitted testimony in writing. 

A representative is just what the term describes. We are situated in Washington, 
but onlv because voters from our districts chose us to travel there and represent 
them. And to fmd out just what thoughts and ideas we should be expressing in 
Washington, we must keep in close contact with the people of our districts. Phone 
calls are not enough. Letters are not enough. The best way to find out the needs of 
the people in our districts is to go before them and ask for their ideas. 

Tnat is why we are here today— why we have asked members of the panel to testi- 
fy, and asked others to submit written statements of the quality, state of, and prob- 
lems concerning higher education in Illinois. Through your testimony, we will gain ^ 
a broad view of higher education, and learn from the first-hand experiences we 
cannot get when we are out of the state. 

We will cover many topics today. We will hear testimony on the state of higher ^ 
education in Illinois, and examine the link between higher education and economic ^ 
development, two vitally connected concerns. We will also explore the current state 
of student financial aid, and look at the special concerns of women in higher educa- 
tion and the needs of the non*traditional student. Student access to college and 
graduate education is of special concern to this subcommittee, because if you cannot 
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connect the consumer with the product, it really doesn't matter what condition the 
product is in. 

The men ar.d women who will speak today speak not only for thenwelves, but also 
for the 50,000 students and thousands of parents and faculty members throughout 
the 19th District. We on the committee are here to learn ^m all of you. The 
Higher JGducation Act will chart the course tor ths future of college and university 
education in Illinois and throu^iout the United States. It is of vital importance in 
determining the direction our country will take in the coming years. If we are to be 
competitive in foreign, trade, if we are to secure jobs for M Americans, if we wish 
to be exporters, not importers, of technology, of skills, of agricultural goods, we 
must develop a comprehensive plan to educate the men and women of this country. 
The student is the key resource we must develop in order to o^italize on our other 
resources. Without an educated base to work from, we cannot profit from the 
bounty of this country. 

> But what of the federal government's role in this development? It is both major 

and venerable. Colonial grants established the first institutions of higher learrang 
even before the American Revolution. Then, the federal government created land- 
grant universities, including the University of Illinois. More recently, the GI bill, 
Pell Grants, and GSLs have allowed the government to nurture higher education in 

• this country. 

Other government fimding supports research facilities which not only diswminate 
knowledge, but stand at the cutting edge of scientific achievement Just a few blocks 
from this hearing room, we have one of the best examples of the success that can 
result when the government works with institutions of higher learning. Ym speak- 
ing of the supercomputers developed here at the Univerdty of niino^TProjects like 
this one show us that federal dollars— tax dollar8--can bring a retun* on their in- 
vestment 

There is also a tangible link between education and economic development Indus- 
try is fueled by the students our state educates. New ideas and technologies grow 
from the educational seeds we have planted in institutions of hi^r learning. So 
without a good pool from which to di^w leaders in industry, agriculture, economic 
thought, the economic development scheme of our state and our nation will falter. 
This is another way that tax money spent to help education benefits everyone--«tu- 
dent and non^udent alike. 

Educational institutions can also act as partners with local businesses in meeting 
business and industrv*related needs. With some fine-tuning of curriculum, a univer- 
sity can act as a broker for local industry, securing the properly trained personnel, 
or specifically training its students to meet the needs or existing or potential busi- 
nesses. Other programs can be tailored to meet the exact needs of a business that 
wants to further train its employees. This interrelationship is vit^ to a growing 
educational and industrial community, and Illincns is at the forefront in this ap* 
proach. 

Still, there are problems on the educational horiton. This week. Secretary Bennett 
endorsed a proposal to cut more than one billion dollars of the financial aid avail- 
able to students in fiscal year 1986. He would do this, in part, cutting back on 
the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, a program he has impugned as rife with 
waste and exploited by students listening to expensive stereos, and driving sports 
cars on two-week vacations to Florida. 

This is a distorted view. Most students are not coddled by their student loan dis- 
bursements. Th^ use tiij monev for tuition and books, and room and board. The 
real problem caused by cuts in the GSL program would not be a reduction in luxu- 
ries, but a diminishing of the opportunity to even attend a college or university. 

We must not cut access to a university education to those unable to pay on their 
own, or unable to qualify for a newly restricted group of eligible loan recipients. We 
must not cut off the hope of the average wage earner that his child or children will 
be able to gain a higher education. We must keep the opportunity open for higher 
education, for an improved access to knowledge that benefits not only the pereon 
^ educated, but all people in tliis country. 

Mr. Bruce. First of all, I want to thank all the panel members, 
and particularly Congressman Ford and Congressman Hayes, who 
have graciously aRrv?ed to spend a Saturday on the University of 
^ Illinois campus. I think it is important that Congress holds neld 
hearings. Therefore, it is grati^jong for us to be here today and 
hear directly from the community about what they believe should 
be included in the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 
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The i)anel discussions will cover everything from student aid to 
economic development in terms of not only where we are but what 
we ought to do and where we ought to be going. 

In every political campaign, a great deal of time is spent talking 
about specific issues and what we are going to do for this or that 
particular interest group, but the actual policy determinations are 
often made without the kind of input we ought to have from the 
field. What we are considering today is the policy we are going to 
have, and what the role of the Federal Government ought to be in 
assisting colleges and universities. That policy will affect the lives 
of all of us in this State, because education is really a partnership 
between the parents, the colleges involved, the students, and the 4 
teachers. Unless we keep that partnership very strong, we will 
have a weaker economic system and certainly a weaker education- 
al system. 

It is interesting, that our policy of assistance to higher education V 
goes back almost to colonial times, when our Government made 10 
grants to establish educational institutions. Beginning in the 
1700's, the Government granted millions of dollars worth of land to 
create land grant colleges one of which is located here at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. It clearly was a good investment in our future. 

Last evening's newspaper reported on a study, 1 think done by 
the University of Illinois, indicating that there is a strong tie be- 
tween the amount of educational aid granted and the economic 
strength and development of a particular area. Hiat is one reason 
we are here— to find ways through the Higher Education Act to re- 
vitalize this country, with the cooperative efforts of the educational 
system and local business communities. 

So I am veiT happy we are here and I am looking forward to 
hearing from the witnesses. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. I would like to commend you, Mr. Chairman, and 
your staff, and my friend and colleague, Terry Bruce and his staff, 
for putting together what I anticipate will be a very informative 
and enlightenmg discussion on the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. 

I am extremely pleased to be here this morning, especially since 
we are convening the hearing in my home State. As we begin 
laying the ?rounawork and justification for reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act, I think it is important that we continue to 
conduct these field hearings around the country so that we can 
garner a vast cross section of information and opinions as to the 
future and direction and role that the Federal Government should 
take with respect to postsecondary education. 

Unfortunately, from all indications, it would appear that the cur- 
rent administration and not this subcommittee should be undertake ik 
ing this task. The traditional role of the Federal Government in 
higher education has not only been to enable students to have 
access to an education beyond high school, but also to have the 
choice of the education best suited for their interests and talents. ' 

The Reagan administration's proposal for higher education ap- 
pears to have ignored this history. For example, is the reason pro- 
posals were enacted, at the University of Chicago, which is located 
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in my congressional district, 88.3 percent of the students receiving 
title IV Federal student aid would lose some portion of their aid, 
and 38.5 percent of those students would lose all their aid because 
of their family income. 

I am sure our panelists here today can give equally native data 
on their own student populations. I find it very ironic that the ad- 
ministration, on the one hand, can speak so highly of Uie benefits 
of a good education, and on the other hand make every attempt to 
deny that benefit to those who need it the most— the poor and the 
disadvantaged. 

Needless to say, I could go on and on about the current adminis- 
tration. However, since !. came here to hear from the panelists, I 
will not take any more of their time and will finish by saying 
thank you for joining us this morning. I sincerely enjoyed your hos- 
pitality and look forward to hearing your testimony this morning. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

I would like tc first realize President Stanley O. Ikenberry, 
president of the University of Illinois. 

STATEMENT OF STANLEY O. IKENBERRY, PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Dr. Ikenberry. Chairman Ford, Congressman Hayes, Congr^s- 
man Bruce, it is my personal privil^e to welcome you to not only 
the campus of the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign but 
to welcome you on behalf of the higher education community and 
on behalf of the people of Illinois. It is a privilege to have you here; 
it is a privil^e to have you in this State; it is a privilege to have 
you on this campus. 

I look forward to hearing the testimony of my colleagues who sit 
to my immediate left and who represent a good, healthy cross sec- 
tion of the diversity of higher education that reflects not just the 
diversity of higher education in the State of Illinois, but reflects 
the diversity of higher education that is characteristic of America, 
private higher education, and a strong community college system 
in the State of Illinois. On my immediate left is a representative 
from the Illinois Board of Higher Education that deals with institu- 
tions as diverse as the University of Chicago, on the one hand, to 
all of higher education in this State. 

I want to especially recognize the role of the chairman of this 
subcommittee, not just in reshaping the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act, but in shaping the basic policy under which 
higher education in this country has been developed over the years. 
The concepts of access and choice to which Congressman Hayes 
refers in his opening comments have been crafted into our current 
legislation very carefully over a number of years, and I think it is 
appropriate. Chairman Ford, that those of us in the higher educa- 
tion community recognize the special role that you have played in 
shaping a national policy which i think has served this coimtxy 
well. 

If I may, I would like to just give a few introductory remarks to 
some of the testimony that you will hear later on today. 

Congressman Bruce discussed in his opening comments the rela- 
tionship between higher education and economic development. I 
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must say that of all the developments over the last half dozen 
years, the most dramatic at this university, end I think the most 
dramatic in our Nation, has been the rapid increase in the involve- 
ment of our universities and colWes in directing attention to the 
economic health of the Nation. This university, for example, has 
just put together within the last several months over $100 million 
of research and development investment in the area of super com- 
puting that I believe will have a long-term, profound impact on the 
economy of the State of Illinois and the economy of our country. 
We are actively involved in Chicago in the development of the Chi- 
cago Technology Park, another new and unprecedented venture on 
behalf of this university to explore new and creative ways to sup- # 
port a long-term healthv economy. 

We are actively involved in increasing the continuing education 
opportunities that we provide for scientists and engineers in com- 
panies employed in Illinois. We are actively involved in working ^ 
with the Commercial Club in Chicago as it works to revitalize the 
economy of that city and begin to develop long-range economic 
plans for the future. 

Finally, we are working actively with 14 different companies in 
the area of microelectronics as we scale up our own effort in this 
particular area, but also work more closely with the private sector 
in this field. 

I mention these as certainly not exhaustive examples of what wo 
are trying to do, to build a bridge between the University of Illinois 
and the economic health of this State and region, but simply as ex- 
amples of what one university is attemijting to do in this area. 

I am sure much of your testimony will focus today on the whole 
area of student aid. The Higher Education Act, in its relatively 
short life, has become the comerstozie of national policy, guaran- 
teeing the equality of access and the opportunity for choice in 
higher education. As you consider these programs, we hope that 
you will keep these dual commitments in mind and honor them to 
the fullest extent possible and preserve what I think are two funda- 
mental precepts in American higher education. 

I hope you will remain cognizant also of the special needs of spe- 
cial students. For example, the University of Illinois was one of 
ohly 12 institutions to participate in the Bio-medical Science Pro- 
gram, a Federal program which was designed to identify talented 
low-income minority high school students and help them prepare 
for careers in the biomedical sciences. Of 125 participating students 
at the University of Illinois, 35 are already enrolled in targeted col- 
lege programs and another 16 in other professions. We hope there 
will be some provision contained in the reauthorization of the act 
that will allow us U> reach out to special groups of students and 
help them gain the access and the choice that is the fundamental 
foundation of the Higher Education Act. r 

You will hear from Vice Chancellor Ted Brown, who is in our au- 
dience right now, later on today about the importance of the gradu- 
ate education section of the act, as well as research libraries. ^ 

Congressmen, I should tell you, at a peak of some personal pride, ' 
that this particular university is privileged to have the largest and 
most comprehensive librarj' of any public university in the United 
States. Therefore, the provisions contained in the Higher Education 
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Act as it pertains to helping us maintain a healthy library system 
in higher education across this country are of. very special interest 
to us. 

You will be hearing also from members of our faculty who will 
speak to the area of international education, will speak to our con- 
cerns for programs to assist women and minorities, and you will 
hear from other members of our faculty who will speak on specific 
areas. 

Let me just address one specific concern and then conclude my 
comments. I hope you will find a way to address special attention 
to what may be the most fundamental and challenging issue that 
faces many of our universities today, and that is the rehabilitation 
and modernization of college and university physical facilities. The 
Federal Government traditionally, historically, has at different pe- 
riods in its history played an important role m helping provide the 
capital investment necessaiy for higher education to carry forward 
its programs. I wes quite pleased to see that in title Vn, that was 
funded for the first time in fiscal year 1985 at $50 million, that this 
commitment, even at a very modest level, is being carried forward. 

I thought you would be interested to know in that r^ard that 
the University of Illinois has conducted an audit, a comprehensive 
building audit of every single building on this campus and on our 
Chicago campus, over 284 buildings of the University of Illinois uti- 
lized for our teaching and research and related activities. These 
buildings comprise nearly 10 million square feet of space, at a re- 
placement cost estimated in excess of $2 billion. They raiige in age 
from less than a year old to a building constructed h^re in 1876. 
And 124 of the buildings are more than 50 years old. 

This building condition audit, a copy of which I would be pleased 
to make available to the committee, identifies very magor deficien- 
cies. For example, in the foundation of our buildings, in the super- 
structure, in the exterior skin, the plumbing, v^lectrical, general 
systems which will require in the aggregate, for this one university 
alone, a requirement of over $400 rcullion for us to rehabilitate and 
preserve our existing capital investment. 

Now, obviously, neither this university nor the State of Illinois 
nor thr Federal Government is going to be able to move in and 
solve that problem overnight. But we need to get going, both in 
terms of State policy and in terms of Federal policy to begin to 
attack a very serious problem and to make sure that we preserve 
the tremendous investment that the States and Federal Govern- 
ment has made in our physical facilities across this country. 

Again, I want to welcome you, Mr. Chairman, And members of 
this subcommittee, to the University of Illinois, to welcome you to 
Illinois. I hope you find your visit to be productive. 

[Prepared statement of Stanley O. Ikenberry with attached build- 
ing audit follows:] 

Statement by Stanixv 0. Ikenberry, President, University of Ilunois 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hayes, and Mr. Bruce, I am Stanley 0. Ikenberry, President of 
the University of Illinois. We are delighted that the PoetrSecondary Education Sub> 
committee has chosen this campus of the University of Illinois as a site for this Held 
hearing on re-authorization the Higher Education Act. Just as the University of 
Illinois and other land grant colleges are an important component of the federal 
system of higher education in the United States, the Higher Education Act is an 
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esBential factor in maintaining the strength and diversity of that system. We. there- 
fore, welcome the opportunity to add our comments to those of hundreds of others 
in your careful consideration of the re-authorizaUon of the Act 

The breadth of testimony to be offered here today by University of Diinois person- 
nel reflects the scope of programs conducted at the University and assisted the 
vanous provi^ons of the Higher Education Act Dr. Thomas Everhart, Chancellor of 
the UriMina-Champaign campus, wil be leading a panel discussion on higher educa- 
tion and economic development Colleages and unversities have played a key role 
Uiroughout their histOi:y by providing highly trained personnel for business and in- 
dustry as well as research and development In recent years, the University of Illi- 
nois has taken on a more direct role in economic development as part of our mis- 
sion. Our people woric closely with &tate and rMonal planning authoriUes to design 
and imploment development plans which take ftll advantage of the resources of the 
University of niinois. We are reaching out across the state in research, teachimr. 
and consultation through our Office of Advanced Engineering Studies. Research and 
development contracU with business and industry are one of the fastest growiw: 
areas of the University budget I serve as coK^hainran of Governor Thompson? 
Commission on Saence and Technology, and many of my colleagues serve in sSilar 
SL^o'f development panels. The University has recentiy accepted a 

State of Illmpis grant to build new links with business and industry. & short the 
University of Illinois is committed to helping buUd the economy of this state and 
nation and the same is true of our sister land grant universiUes across the naUon. 
We hope you will keep that role in mind as your consider revisions of the Act 

You will also be heanng from a University of Illinois student and a parent about 
the orovisions of TiUe IV~Student Aid. We thought it important that^^u hear di- 
rectly from, a student and a parent rather than simply another university president 
because it is their story and their dilemma with which we should all be concerned. 
The Higher BducaUon Act in its reiaUvely short life has become the cc/netstone of 
a national policy guaranteeing equality of access and the opportunity ior choice in 
higher education. As you consider these programs, we hope that you will keep these 
dual commitments in mind and honor them to the fullest extent possible as you 
revise the Act which is their foundation. ^ ^ 

We also hope you remain cognizant of the special needs of special students. For 
example, the University of Illinois was one of only twelve institutions to participate 
in the Biomedical Sdences Program, a federal program which identifiedtalented 
low-income minonty high school students and prepared them for careers in biomedi- 
cal sciences, a the 126 participating students at Illinois, 35 are currently enrolled 
in the targeted coUege programs and another 16 in other professions. This very im- 
portant and suc^ful program was terminated by the 1981 recondliation process, 
but was incliNled in last year's proposals for reauthorizing the Higher Education 
Act. We ask that you include this program in your deliberations. 

In the special issues panel, you wUl hear from Dr. Theodore Brown, Vice Chancel- 
lor for Research about the importance of the Act's provisions for graduate student 
assistance and about support for research libraries. The future of our colleges and 
universities lies m our ability to attract outstanding young people to the academic 
enterprtee. We must be certain that the very best aim for this goal, even if their 
personal finances are inadequate to support extended periods of study and learning. 
As for library support, generations have helped build the Univereity of Illinois li- 
brary into the fifth largest in the country and the laigest among all public univerei- 
ties. Its capacity to continue as the computerized hub of a library system serving all 
lUinois citizens and as a magnet for scholars throughout the world is markedly en- 
hanced by the modest amount of lunds received through the Act. 
rn.5'' ti???^ Millar, head of international programs, wOl discuss the importance of 
■nUe VI. You may be somewhat surprised to find a renowned center for internation- 
al programs and activities located out here on the prairie. Let me assure you that 
this important national resource could not have been built and can not be main- 
tamed without the assistance provided through Title VL 

You will also be hiring from Dr. Elaine Copeland, Associate Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, With special concerns for programs which assist women and minorities. 
Dr. Copeland s personal commitment reflects this institution's commitment to in- 
crease Uie numbers of minority group members and women in all segments of our 
enterprise in which they are underrepresented. As a nation, we cannot afford to 
waste our most precious resource— human talent 

, Jl?®^ repeat the testimony which those individuals will be offering to you. I 
highlight It only to emphasize that each area is vitally important to this University 
and reflective of our diverse scope. We are also pleased that your hearing has 
brought to this campus our colleagues from Eastern Illinois University and the Illi- 
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noia community college system. We in Illinois are particularly proud of our higher 
education system. 

As I address this hearing, I would like to focus on only one key issue — the impor- 
tance of federal assistance for the rehabilitation and modernization of college and 
university physical facilities. I was quite pleased to see that Title VII was funded for 
the first time in FY 1985 at $50 million Those funds are critically important to the 
University of Illinois and our sister institutions in helping to revitalize a physical 
plant which is old and aging. We have recently completed a bailing condition audit 
of the 284 buildings the University of Illinois utilizes for teaching, research and re- 
lated activities. These buildings comprise nearly 10 million square feet of space with 
a replacement cost estimated in excess of $2 billion. They range in age from less 
than a year to a building constructed in 1876; 124 of the buildings are more than 
fifty years old. The audit identifies m^'or deficiencies in the foundation, super struc- 
ture* external skin, plumbing, electrical, and general systems which will require 
nearly $400 million to correct It would be a travesty to allow these precious assets 
to lose their utility through deterioration. Buildings can become useless without al- 
terations to reflect modem scientific and program requirements. Since it is essential 
to the performance of our national responsibilities in research and education, we 
believe there is valid national interest in helping to preserve and improve this 
space. We hope that you concur and that the re-authorized Higher Education Act 
addresses this fundamental issue. 

Let me conclude by again welcoming you to the University of Illinois. I hope your 
stay is a productive and pleasant one. I would be pleased to answer any questions 
before you begin with other witnesses. 
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The tccMntlstioB of d«ts tad prtptxatiott of th« Mttrltl for ths Buildiag 
Conditions Audit voold not h«vt bctn pottibl* vithont tb« rttourcss cad co~ 
operation of mny grovpt within tht Dnivtrtity of Illinois* Special mention 
should be asds of ths folloving personnel «ho snthusisstieally devoted s 
Mjor portion of thsir tine end sffort to ensttrs that the luildint Condition 
Audit sccurstely represents the corrent condition of the academic and sdaini" 
strstiTS haildiags. 



«#• t, Forter* Director 

P* I. Isnaon> 8operintsndsnt» luilding Maintenance and Fscilitiea 

V. E. Folts» Chisf Ingineer 

V. 1. Lawyer » Chief ^tlaesr 

R. C. Mnrdockt Chief Bnginser 

C. t. Cotschsllf Mechanical Cnginaar 

B* V* Boven» Aaaiataat Electrical tn^inear 

Office of Inace ttlllaation, grhana Ca— a 

V. E. 8tallMD» Director 

D. A. Vack* Asaiatant Director 

C. D. Schleaf » Space Adminiatxator 

Plviaion of awiroemental ■♦^Itli and faf*Ui ?rViM ftmt 
B* B. Koertte» Director 

Waenlfv at PrWna 

D. B. Baulintt Asaiatant to the Director » Collete of A(riculture 

J. K. Steter* Manatar of Facilitiaa, Collate of Applied Life Studiea 

P. J. CleaT7» Budget and Rfsource Planning Director* College of Commercr and 

Busineas Adainiatration 
J. V. Carey* Dean* College of Commicationa 
D. E. Burgin* AdniniatratiTe Asaiatant * College of Education 
V. L. Koyer* Principal* DniTeraity High School 
J. J. Stckel* Aasociate Dean* College of Cngineeriag 
J. A. Fiak* Space Coordinator* College of Engineering 
J. B. Kcrenxia* Dean* College of Fine and Applied Arts 
R. J. Hooney* Aaaociate Director* School of Architecture 
A. J. hcDovellk Aaaociate Director* School of Muaic 
C. Stephana* Aaaociate Director* School of Art and Deaign 
K. K. Johnaon* Aaaiatant Director* Erasnart Art Huaeim 
R. B. Pearaon* Director* Krannert Center for the Performing Arte 
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AGDOVLnCIBITt (cont'd): 



TAcmltw mt PrWM (cont'd) 

t. I. Borch, Ataitttnt Dircctor» Xranntrt Center for tht Pcrforaias Arts 

?• 8. Utj, OtftR, Colltgt of Lav 

J. Kilcyp Atilttant Dt«&, Collvst of Um 

D< C. SboMuktr, A«tiitant to tht Dirtctor, Colltgt of Libtral Artt and 
Scitnctt 

P. P. Morttnitn, Aiaittant Dirtctor, School of Lift Scitnctft 
J. P. BuMMl, Aaaociatt DirtcCor, School of Cbcaic«l Scitnctt 

B. t, Sullivan, A«tocl«tt Dirtctor, School of Bounititt 

D. S. Montanelli, Dirtctor of Ateiniitrativt Stxvicttp Library 

K. J. Schiwtl, Aatocialt Dtan» Collttc of Ktdicintp Mtdical Scitnctt Prosm 

L. K. Banton, Aatociatt ttean for ttatarchi Cellist of Vtttrinary Mtdicint 

C. D. Taylor, Acting Dirtctor of Laboratory Aaiatl Bctcurcttp Colltgt of 

▼tttrinary Ntdicint 
C. A. ContrCy, Adainiitrativt Stcrttary, Inttitutt of Child Bthavior tnd 
DcvtlopMtnt 

X. A. Mintar, Dirtctor, Inttitut* for Eoviromtctal Studitt 

V. B. Prtnkt, Dirtctor, Inttitutt of Labor and Induatrial Rtlationt 

J. L. Ptnct, Staff Aatocittt, Craduatt Colltst 

P. J. Dotbtl, Aatociatft Vict Chanctllor for Adainittrttivt Affairt 

C. P. NcCtt, Aatociatt Dirtctor, Ftraonntl Strvicta Offict 

K. L. Decktr, Kttourct and Policy Analytt, Offict for Planning and ludgtting 

C. t* Ovtnt, Dirtctor, Univtrtity of IlUnoit Pila Ctnttr 



Phflraical Flart Pnarfgat, Cfcicj|rr ^Mnf 

P. Garcia, Dirtctor 

K. P. Cuainaki, Aatiatant Dirtctor 

R. C. Alexandtr, Building KainCtnanct Super in ttndtnt 

J. A. Kotatr, Cbitf Archittct 

A. P. L«n|»eytr, Archittct II 



Offict cf Acad— ic PlamiM. Chicago C—na 

V. A. Miller, Aatittant Vice Chancellor for Acadeaic Affairt, Dirtctor 



ofttr* of AAit«<*»>-.»ion Servicta. Chicjte Caaima 
K. P. Ray, Director 



Offict of SMcg Utl litation. Chicago CaiKwa 

J. F. Pf iaCer, AaeiaCenC Vice Chancellor, Director 
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AflBOfl lllCMmu (eost'd): 



irlrnMinl BwlU tr* uutw offjrt, Urm Tttt 

K. 8. 8ttphtni( Dirtctor 
X. C. Moro. Saf tty Officer 



A. W. C«tr«BboBe, DtpoCy Ataociau Chaseellor 

J. I. Eltaii, AaMciatt Vict Ch<*nceIIor for Kcaource ?Iassing asd Allocation 

D. A. Vilaor, Aaaiitant Dtan, CoII*tt of Education 
D. tritland, Ctan* CoIIt(t of Social Vork 

C. J. KriaCttftk, Acting Dtan, CoIItgt of Bealth Pbyaical Education and 
KecrutioB 

K. I. Vbitaktrt Jr., Otan, CoIItf* of Architccturt, Art and Urban Flannint 
3. r. Lynch, UnlYtriity Librarian 

C. L. Crudtr, Cbaixnan, Otpartvent of Faycholoty 
J. V. C. Johnttooa, Itad, Department of Sociolou 

8. K. Shapiro, Bead, Dtpartatnt of Siological Sciencei 

J* loctk, Eead, Departaent of Chaftiatry 

T. A. Lothian, Cxtcutivt Secretary, Otpartvent of Chcaictry 

J. K. LuuTi, Administrative Aaaiitant, Dtpartaent of Chmiitry 

L. L. Abeli, Aaaociate Bead, Departs, at of Fhyiica 

Chien-Bens Vu, ?rofetior, Dtpartvent of Civil Engineering 

A. A. Savage, Aaiociate Dean, Adainiitration and Continuing Education, College 
of Aitociated Eealth Profeiaiona 

A. tf. Anderson, Aaiociate Dtan for Clinical Affaira, College of Dtntiitry 

D. S. Brown, Aaaociate Denn for Planning and Capital Progrant, College of 

Kcdicine 

J. I. Aa«a, Director, Buaineii Affaira, College of Hurting 

B. B. Taylor, Aaaociate Dean, Adnioiitration, College of Fharnacy 



PaUwaitv of Tllittola Of flea for ran«iM and Ittdtetlttt 

B. D. Bareither, Senior Aaiociate Vice Preaident (retired) 
J. L. Job«, Keiource and Policy Analyit 



Pnivrraitv of IllinoU Office for Capital ^re^amm 

J. P. Green, Aiiociate Vice Preaident, Director 
K. E. Belford, Aatociate Director 
C. E. Viae^ Aaiiatant Director 
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j3mmsim 

Sinct 1867, tbi miiaioii of tht Vnivtraity of Illinoii h«i b«tn to providt 
• ^oallty tdaution to tht eitUtna of tht Statt of Illiooia, Vbilt tht 
visiiom has rwAintd conitant, tht aetivitita and procraMa to carry out that 
■ittioo havt chanttd. Tht faettlt]r «ad adainiitration hart cbanstd, ntv 
protraaa havt btcn drreloptd* and old protraaa havt b«tn tlialnattd; tht 
atadtnt hody haa incrtaatd fro« 77 to appro xiaattly 60,000 and tht faculty 
has incrtastd froa 10 to over 3,500. Bovtrtr. with f«v txctptiona, tht 
boildint* constructed to houst faculty* studtnta» and aetivitita hart 
rtuintd tht ttmt aa originally conatructtd. 

Durinc tht uuparalltltd grovth of the 1950'a through tht 1970'a, aoit of 
tht t*¥ edacational prograa thruata vtrt aeeoaaodated a part ox tht planning 
of Q«v facilitita and tht oat of taaporary atmcturta. In tht 80'a and tht 
90's, tatiaattt for enrol Imnta indicatt that thty vill rtMin atablc, but 
proctdurta asst b« drrtloped to accoaaodatt changing progrma in existing 
facilitiea tod to replace obaoltte facilitita. 

University records contain data on phyaical facilitita and building 
condition according to proctdurta outlined in tht facility Invtntory and 
Clsisif ication Kanual of 1973. Bovevtrt thty do not contain aofficicnt 
dtttil to indicate tht apecific laprovcaenta needed for each building. In 
aany caaes, reaodeling or replsceaent nttda for buildings are knovn by 
certain units on the caapua but have not been cattgorised or suMarlsed in 
tottl for etch building. 

U ia tht purpose of thia report to outline the procedure utilised for 
ccapleting t building condition audit of all acadeaic and adainiatrative 
buildinga tt the Univeraity of Zllinoia aa a atand-alooe docwent to aupport 
the University'a phyaical facilitiea dtficienciea or may be uaed with a land 
ust plant • utility infrastructure aurvey, and an acadeaic plan aurvey 
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ifi tha txibtt^Mnt dtvalopMDt of a loftfrABga CapitAl raeilititi XaprorcaMit 
Fl«n for rtoorvAtioD, rAAlittaMnt, ind/or r«pl«ctv*iit of •xittlBg ovnad or 
Itttad fAcllititt* Tbt bolldlDK condition Audit ptoridtt a •mmkxj of tbt 
Mtiaattd rtplA<-t^Bt coat in • Mnntr th«t idantif iaa tha dtfcrrtd main- 
ttUDct, itfoty, ADd bAndictpp«d dafieitnciaa for Mcb building on tha btti* 
of itn txiitics At wtll At idtntifiti tbt buildingi tbnt tbould b* con- 
iidtred for rtplnccmtnt* Tbt cudit will l»« rcvittd on a periodic banit to 
ricord cbingtt rtiulting froa cnpitnl iaprovmtntt, chanst or ttralaAt*on of 
ust, ."^r continued dtttriorntion* 



gcQP* - Tb« Audit includ«t buildingt natd for Acadraic or AdsinittrAtivt 
progrflM (txeltidtt tuxiliAry And qtMti-Dnivtriity fAcilititt)f Ctntrnl 
utility pltntt will be includtd with tbt utility infrnitructurt condition 
audit being undtrttktD ttpArtttly* A rtcord of tbt ItAitd Actdtaic And 
adaiaittrttivt fAcilititt is includtd in tbt Audit to Identify tbt continuing 
nied for Additional pcraaatnt Dnivtriity-ovntd facilititi* 

Eacb building vtt rated ia accordtnct with currtnt building standard 
requircaentt. One- » tvo*'i and tbree-ttory vood fraae etructuree wbich are 
used for ecadeaic or adainiitrative ftcilitiit tt tbt Drbtna caaput, but not 
origlaally coattructed for euch uae* are claiiified ar tcaporaiy end recoa- 
atnded for replaccaent* 

Oreanlftii^p - Tbe building condition audit teaa for Fbasee 1 and 2 (ea 
ditcribid belcv) coniiited of a group of knovledgeeble Dnivereity 
profeeaionals faailiar witb building construction and acedraic progzaa 
requircaents. Altbougb tbe Dnivereity Office for Capital Frograaa vae 
in charge of coordinating tbe audit, repreeentetivee froa tbe Dnivereity 
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Offica for fl«Bnio« aod Sttdttting* tht tbyaieal Flaat* tht Off let o2 tpaca 
TTtilisafio** tod twrirooBMtal ffcalth md tafaty tor Mteh CMpua proridao tha 
d«tailad raioarca Mctta«r7 to acoiratcly racord tha know daf ici««ci«a of 
aaeh boildlDs by eoMtruetioa cat«tor/. 

Cuid»l lnt > - Tht svidaliaaa follovtd darlag tht buildint cosditioa audit 
ara aa follovi: 

1« Each facility ««a craluatad for daficitociai batad upoo ita 
corraot uat. 

2. Suildinfi that hava a dafieiaocy tqual to or traatar thao 55 
poiota ara racosMnded for raplaccacot. 

3. H7AC ayittBt oldar than 25 yaara abould b« rtplaced. 

4. All buildinta ahould bt air cosditiooad. 

5. All buildiots dataminad to bt tmaafe or atructurally tmtouad are 



6. It ahould b« aotad that if tha foundation* luparatructura* and 
axterior skin (building asvalop*) of a buildios are ktpt in sood 
condition* tha buildint ahould last iniaf initaly. 
M^thodolegT - Ueh buildint vta eraluatad by tha following building 
construction categoriai: 

1. Foundation 

2. Superatructura 

3. Extarior Skin 

4. General 

5. Pluabins ^nd Fire Protection Syateiit 

6. Beat ins » Ventilatint» and Air-Conditioning SyttcBa 

7. Electrical » Fire Alani» and Lighting Syatema 

The rating of each building la baaad on 100 points (percent). Tha total 
points iperctntaga) allocated to each construction category corrasponda 
to ita percentage cf replacement (conatruction) cost on tha baais of ita 
present use. 



rec< 



(nded Cor raplaceaent. 
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Tht point tjttm Qttd for thia tUit it tUlltr to tUt d«vtloH<l io tU 
imiTaraity b«ildi&t coaatrcction coat atu^r aad aaaljsia vheva Tariooa • 
p*tr-t7p« of tAivanity WiUi&ca v«re at«4iad «ad «valu4ttd. Tba point 
•yatM of tk« LoaiaiasA ttmif abova a variation in tha rar^t* h^tti on a 
diffarej.^ ais of tpaca tjf ud t*osraphic location (aaa Eibihit 1). 

D»f icianqr pointa aro racordcd by KtiUinc c4.tasor7 according tc> currant 
condition (allowanca vaa aadt iox rehabilitation work in prosraat). It 
abould bt nottd tUt aftf aty and hasdicapptd araluationt vara aadi atparately, 
but tba dgficicnciaa vara racordad vithin tha appropriatt conatructica 
catatory. Tba ana of tba daficiancy pointa appliad to tba r«placc«ant coat 
of tba facility producaa tba aitiBaf d rab«bilitation cott of tba buildi&c «a 
rf January 19B6. 

lamtttl 9filrfitiga ivi^J^JsXM - condition of each buildi&< vaa 
rccordad on tba form (attached aa Exhibit 2). Tha daficiancy rati&< of etch 
building catatory vaa dtvalopad by recording deficiency pointa of the 
epecific conetruction cwKponent vithin eech baildin« catefory correepondi&( 
to ite repleceaent cost. The poinl Teluee vere eeaigned for eech 
conttructlon cospone^t of eech buildi&c catefory to provide usifonity in the 
retins procedure. Space oa the fom vet provided for epcciel comcnte on 
eech buildi&c catefory end for the buildins. 

>gplecta<Dt Coif of Buil^jnff - The replecCMnt cott of eech buildins ie 
et of Janiury 19S6. Scpleccaeot coete vere eetebliebed utins the eaac 
procedure in effect for preperins Stete capital epproprietion requeete for 
new fecilitiee for the eaae ute, vbich ie on the heeie of the epece type coet 
etceleted to Jeniury 1986 plue the coet of erchltecturel end ensincerint 
eervlcee end conttruction contintency. The eetitnable aquare feet by epece 
type for eech buildins vee obteined froa the current Dnivereity inventory 
recorde. The 1986 ettiaeted repleceaent coet per equere foot by epece type 
ia ahovu et Exhibit 3. 
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froct^ttrg - Tilt w4it ««• coaylflttd in four pkAttt. 

1 - Moit of tkt 4«fici«seU« of Mch boil4i«f art kaovn hf tht 
rhjticfll Pl«nt DtHrbiant ««4, is Mty c«ttt» 4«Uil*d project t for thtir 
correction heye been r«^uette4 end /or 4ocaMnted. A44itioMl deficieaciee in 
■pece ftoafifuretion fixed eqnif«ent for eoM bttil4iati hsTe Wen 
identified end reqniete for correction here teen evbaitted to the Office of 
Space Otilieetion. fhw 1 of the endit took edrente^e ot thii toowledte hf 
hevins the eudit teaa record the reenKt of the knovn buildins deficie«citt 
on the Bttildint Condition Andit fom. 

f^ut 7 • Upon the completion of Fheie 1 % the ««dit tees contnlted vith 
building faculty end edainietretiye rcpreientetiyee concemics the defi** 
cicnciee of their building* Follovinf the coniultetion* the Building 
Condition evaluation vae rrriaed accordia«lT. 

Fhne 3 • Upon the completion of Fheae 2, a team of indapendcat profea* 
iionale (i*e.t architect, and Mchanic^lt electrical* and conetruction 
cnKinecra) vere aaployed to aake on-aite evaloatione of a repreiintatiTe 
nusbcr of buildinti. The ten compared ite audit vith t&e UniTeraity audit <« 
copy of the inde* pendent audit it included at Appendix I of thii report. 

P » ate 4 - Upon the completion of Pheee 3, acme tmildinga vere identified 
(het have a deficiency, of 55 or more point e and othere* auch aa leaaed 
fecilitice and one-» tvo- , «nd three-atory vood froe atructuree* vere 
recommendid for replacement. Some of theee boildinfe may heve hietorical 
ai^nif icence. The final atetua of thcae buildinsa vill be determined by e 
rcvicv team eppointed by the chencellor for eech canpua imrolTed, end may 
include (he Aaaociete Vice Preaidant of the Office for Capital Pro^rame; the 
Aaaietent Vice Preaident for Planning end Budietint; the Director of the 
Phyaicel Plenty the Director of the Office of Spece Utilitation» the Vice 
Chancellor for Academic Affaira, and the Vice Chancellor for Admiaietrativc 
Affaira* or their dcaisnated reprcaentativea. 
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nwutT or Aunxic m tmatmxtm rAaimn mim 







Alt 




StficitBCit* COit 


OIUC 




5,59S,520 


11, 213, 746,220 


'358,603,491^ 


OICC 


UCUsttd) 


n,320 


17,3SS,SM 


17,355,5M 


oxc-oc 




l,7i7,283 


404,414,686 


81,797,976*/ 




2(ltM«4) 


f,331 


2,003,209 


2,003,209 


oxc-uc 






551^935.964 


137.787.«»i/ 


TottU 


284 


9,654,793 


I2,19i ,475,775 


$597,548,2002/ 



'^U5 (or 56Z) of thttt bviWintt «r* ortr 50 yttrt old. 15 aott-lt«ttd 
ittititotloBil-typ* bvil^ios* (422,371 t«f) and 6l vood fr«M b«iUint« (186,126 
ft«f) trt rtcosModtd for rtpltCMtot. 

^Includti rtpUctmtst colt of vood fraat ftcilitit* with isttitutioul tttodard 
buildiag* 037,916,178), dtficiracr cottt for buildinf* rtcoMtsdtd for 
rtpliccMDt ()6C,825,096), sod th« co*t t« rtaovAtt «11 othtr «oit-itMtd 
i&«tittttlcMl-t7i>« Kiildiat* to currtot •t«nd«rd« ($259,862,216). AUo «i««ts 
tlut mXX Mjor 5icilitt«« should be tir cooditioaod, vhicb aay sot b« rttlUtic 
(dtficitttcr coit $41,658,438). 

^Oot of thtit IwildiBt* it ovtr 50 yttr* old tod that ust xK»i»-ltMed buildins 
i« rtcoMcndtd for rtpUcMcut (76,762 ttf). 

^IncUdti dcficitBcy cost* for one buildi&s rtcowodtd for rtpl«t.«MBt 
($10,995,542). 

Eight (211) of thtat buildint* trt ovtr 50 yttr* old. Ihrtt &oit*lt«ttd 
buildiot* ftrt rtcoMendtd for repUcnwut (152,917 »f). 

^iQcUd^i deficitBcy cost* fcr buildlDS* rtcomndtd for rcpUmtnt, BSC, 
($26,767,706) tnd •••tat* th«t lU uJor ftcilititt •hould be «ir coaditioncd. 
which Mr oot b« rttlUtic ($13,023,086). 

^Adjusted tot*: dtficicDcj, $387,003,349 (dot^ not include is^titutioul- type 
buildint^ reconcnded for repUceveDt, vood fr«ae etructure^, lc««cd fecilitice. 
cr uoreftliitic tir coBditiooins) . 
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bfaUie 1 



UiUint Coaditioa AMt 
Point tytm Ccmp^titon to Othtr Sorrty^ 



D of I Audit 



loildittt 
CoBttruct. Coi^e 



rot Cotditioa 
of cht lldgt. 4 
Util.tyatfMt ^or 

(d«ct4 5/26/82) 



SttP*ratr»ctttrt 
Xxttrior Skla 
C«Mral 

PlttBbittt 4 Pirt Prol^ctioa 
R7AC 

ftltctrical, Pirt AUm, 4 Lithtin« 



s 


7.49 




13 


12.98 




11 


11.52 




29 


28.87 




6 


6.38 




20 


19.68 


15 




J?»»S 




100 


100.00 


100 
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Exhibit 2 



UKiTEisiTT or aititois 

lOtLDIHC COniTtOV CrALOATlOM 



EST. KPUCniEKT COST 



fn* i of 2 



. mt ooMsn. 



EVALUATION FACTOtS AXD COITDtTIONS 



MOTES 



COMHEXTS 



DZODCT 
rOXKTS 



1.0 rppWUT^QW MAITMPM > WIWTS 

1.1 Cracked FouDaatios Dtduct t^p to 3 ptf ._ 

1.2 Appert&t StttlcMnt Dtduct up to 8 pti ._ 

1.3 Otbtr ?robltmf 

Kott: If Mjor tcttlMtnt ii tppirtnt* indicttc if opinion of Structur«l 
Eatinttr i« required 

2.0 SPPEKmuCTUtg 

2.1 Broken or Cracked V«lli Deduct up to 5 pti. 

2.2 Eoof 8«ttint Deduct up to 3 pte. 

2.3 Floor Koyr«ent Excel live Deduct up to 4 ptw. 

2.4 Eoof ?ofidi Deduct up to 1 pt.. 

2.5 Otber Froblc* 

3.0 EITCTTOK SKIM 

3.x Metdi Kev Koof Deduct up to 3 t^ti 

3.2 Uindovi in Foor Condition Deduct up *o 4 pti 

3.3 tuckpoiotint Eequired Deduct up to 4 pti 

3.4 Otber Froblc* 

4.0 cgye m wjlimh 29 poikts 

4.1 Interior Needi Piintint Deduct up to 2 pti 

4.2 Keedi K*v Floor ii:» Deduct up to 2 pt 

4.3 Needi Kev Ceilios Deduct up to I pt 

4.4 Inter. VilU Need Reilisn. Deduct up to 16 pt 

4.5 Needi NfV Fixed Equipment Deduct up to 8 pti 

4.6 Exiti & Stiirvsy 

4.7 Entry tup 

4.8 Elevator 

4.9 Other Froblca 
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Exhibit 2 

Figt 2 of 2 



3.0 nuww ACT nil nmmof mm ii&xttfTN 6 wirts 




6.0 WATniC. tWTILATTOll. AlTD MAXIWm 20 POIKTS 
Att-COIDITIOHIHC STSTBO 






7.0 ttECniCAL. F118 ILAIM. UKh MAXIHUM 13 MIKTS 




LTCBTTHC SYfiTDtt 

7*3 Fixtttrei Dtdttct up to 1 pt 




8.0 TOTAL 8DILDIKC M^ICTWCY 




9.0 COKHEJrrS: 













EVAmATORS t 



DATE, 



27. 
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Ixhibit 3 



fttplAccacnt Coit Dtvtlopatnt froctdurt 



Tht dtvclopsMt of tfaA 1986 cost ptr •qMrt foot by tpac* illttttr*t*d 
Ulow: 



4 

1986 BSTDUnD UnjlCEMBRT COST m SQtlAKE FOOT 
rot THE BDILDIIIG SPACE TTPE8 







Jm. 


Esoklttion 










Multip 


1984 


Factor to 


ux 


Contiii(tnc7 


Coat 


8mc* T»i>« 


Factor 
1.64 


v?gr 

104.20 








8/ASF 


XuCtiT* 


0.12 


0.10 


0.05 


217.03 


CUtirooM 


1.50 


93.70 


0.12 


0.10 


0.05 


176.50 


cuii ub (m) 


1.64 


104.20 


0.12 


0.10 


0.05 


217.03 


CUti Lftb (VET) 


1.64 


111.00 


0.12 


0.10 


0.05 


231.19 


Mon-Clftftft Ub (miT) 


1.67 


138.85 


0.12 


0.10 


0.05 


2H.49 


Mon-Clftftft Ub (VET) 


1.67 


145.90 


0.12 


0.10 


0.05 


309.44 


Office 


1.70 


93.70 


0.12 


0.10 


0.05 


202.30 


Study 


1.40 


93.70 


0^12 


0.10 


0.05 


166.60 


SptcUl Dm 


1.80 


100.70 


o.n 


0.10 


0.05 


230.20 


Ceaertl Dtt 


1.90 


111.00 


0.12 


0.10 


0.05 


267.84 


Support Cm 


1.20 


88.10 


0.12 


0.10 


0.05 


134.26 


)iidic«l Uic 


1.70 


145.90 


0.12 


0.10 


0.05 


315.00 


Sttidcntiftl 


1.70 


93.70 


0.12 


0.10 


0.05 


202.30 



The typt and aaount of iptcc p«r building vai obtaintd froB 0 of Z aptca utili- 
sation rtport ri-050. The coit p«r a^uarc foot by iptcc type vaa derired froB the 
January 1984 Clfi Coat Cuidelinea, and converted to coit/aaf io tba follovint 
manner: 

Inactive apace 1.64 x 104.20 x (.124-.104-.05) - 217 .OS 
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APPENDIX I 

013 A SEVERNS, RISHLING & ASSOCIATES, INC 

I^XIIAjL 821 SOUTH Neit STREET CHAMPAIGN JLLINOtS 6t820 2\7 352 7fi9tt 

Jsmisry 29, 1985 



Mr. CUrk Vise 

Office for C«pittl Prograat 

610 South Sixth Street 

ChaapalgQ, Illinois 61820 * 
RE: BuUdlns Condition Audit 



D««r Kr. Vise: 

Enclosed ere the Building Condition Evtluttlon forms for the ten (10) build- 
ing* et the Urb«ni-Ch««p«ign campus, thrse (3) buildings st the UIC caspus, and 
four (4) buildings «t the UIHSC csspus. 

Ths tesa, A. Xsufelsen. aschsnicsl systems, S. User, electrics! systems, 
t. Resd, srchitectursl/structursl sjsttms, and J. Sevsms, srchitsctursl/structursl 
sjstnu^, reviewed each of the buildings during ths period from January 16 to January 
22, 1985. Ths team vss assisted at each campus by representatives of the Opsrstion 
and Kalntenance division. These personnsl vers primarily convsrsant with the 
mechanical systems of the buildings. 

The observstions Mds during the tour of ssch building vsrs supplemeaLed by 
discussions with other university personnel concerning the mechanical and electri- 
cal aystem*, roofing, elevators, and general building condition. 

The Users wero not consulted as to functional or equipment changes which may 
be required. Accordingly, items 4.5 (interior vails need realigning) and 4.6 (need 
new fixed equipment) were not included in the evaluation. 

The Building Condition Evaluation form used in this evslustlon should not be 
compared directly with the original survey form. The original form was somewhat 
different as to categories and the nuau>er of ;«>ints per item sllowed. In sddition, 
items 4.5 and 4.6 were omitted from our sur/sy ss noted above. 

Following the survey, we reviewed the team's evaluation and then compared the 
number* with the evaluation by University personnel. The adjusted University total 
la noted in the margin. There is also a subtotal of general work, items 1-4 inclu- 
sive and the adjusted University totsl st the bottom of each page one. Ihere wss 
less consistency in individual factors thsn might be tnticipsted. A review of the 
University evaluations suggests that more than one team psrticipoted In the survey 
ss Indicsted in the points noted for electrical work for the Coaaerce Building (1.0) 
and Huff Hall (0.5). 



More important than the factor by factor variation la the total number of points 
per buiWlng. Of the seventeen (17) buildings surveyed by the team, the total points 
per uuildlng listed for our evaluation and the University evslustlon (adjusted to 
omit 4.5 snd 4.6)» nine (9) were within a vsristicn of 32 to 18X. This group included 
the four (4) buildings wherein the University evslustlon of deficiency wss srester 
thsn ours. 
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Tht reaalnlag ■Ight (8) bttildlogt were rtted note dtficltnt by our tc4a 
than th« Unlv«r«lty ttam. Thm margin of difference bacween these lattar tvo (2) 
aata of evaluations varlea aubatantlally. It la algnlflcant to note, hoirever, 
that the Unlvaralty evaluation of deficiency was lower for thirteen (13) of the 
aaventeen (17) bulldlnga coapared. Th« level of correlation doaa not invalidate 
the eurvey In our JudgcMnt. It doea auggeat, however, that the deficiency level 
identified by the Unlveralty la conaervatlve (l«e^ of lower coat) aa coapared 
with our flgurea. 

We are pleaacd to have had the opportunity to aaaist In thla aoat laportant 
effort. I can trace the need for a continuing and aubatantlal budget for reaodel- 
Ing and renovation to aoae of the caapua planning studies which we participated 
in as esrly aa 1958-59. 

Please let me know if you have any queations.. 



Respectfully submitted. 



John E. Sevems 



JES/bJp 
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tmivnsm of illmois 

ACADEMIC AMD ADKIMISTKAim WILDING COKDITIOM AUDIT 
Bulldl&st Survtytd by SUA !•«■ 



PIVC c—pu« bulldloi« 

lUtural Blstorr 
Buff BaII 

M«ch«nlcAl Eosr Ub 
Electrical Eosr Imm Ub 
Talbot Lab 
David KinUy Ball 
Caramlc Eotr 
Enflotarlnt Ilea Lab 
Salth Muaic Ball 
CoflMrca Building 



UIC ca^pua buildiuft 

Formfit Buildint 
Rooatvelt Road Buildint 
Archltactura 4 Art Building 



UIHSC caapua buildioga 

Collate of Medicina - Watt 
Adalslatrativa Sarvica Buildint 
Collata of Nuraiot 
Biolotical Reaourca Lab 
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tmiTZUXTT OP XLLINOXS 
BUaOINC COKDITIOM CVALOATIOM 



BOtLDIMC. 



DAVID KIKtEY HALL 



47,655 



MO., 5^ 
. EST. KEPUCCKEMT COST 



Past 1 of 2 

CAHPU S UIUC DATE COMSTl. 1926 



EVALUATION FACTOKS AMD COMOITIOMS 



COHKEMTS 



OEOOCT 
POIMtS 



1 .0 rOOMPATIOM 



Dtdoet 



w\m ^ mm 

9p to 3 ptt. *^ 



1*1 Crtckcd FouDdatiofl 

1.2 Apparent Stttltvtat Otduot up to 8 pta 

1.3 Othtr Proble-a {P.^Z<iff[ . fMf.<^=^^ 



Mott: 



If Mijor atttltatDt ia appartot, iodicatt if opinion of Structural 
Entiottr ia rtqaircd 



2.0 SPyCTCTPCTOKE 

2.1 SroktD or Cracktd Valla 

2.2 toof East ins 

2.3 Floor KovcBtDt Exctaaivt 
2. A Roof Pood» 

2.5 Other Problma 



HAXIwm 13 POIMTS 



Dtduct up to 5 pta. 
Dtdoct op to 3 pta. 
Deduct up to A pta. 
Dedact up to 1 pt.. 



3.0 EITgKIOK SKTM 

3.1 Metda Mcv Roof 

3.2 Viodova In Poor Condition 

3.3 Tuckpointlnt Required 



HAJCimm 11 POIHTS 



/ 



Deduct up to 3 pta 

Deduct up to A pta ^ 

Deduct up to 4 pta *^ 

3 .A Other Problem <rf{^¥rx<< 



375 



4.0 CEMERAL 



HA3CXMUM 29 POIMTS 

A.I Interior Mced» P»intint Deduct up to 2 pta / 

A. 2 Mteda Mcv Floor Ins Deduct up to 2 pta ^ 

A. 3 Needa Mcv Ceil ins Deduct up to I pta *C 

4.4 Inter. Valla Meed Realifn. Deduct up to 16 pta 

4.5 Needa Mev Fixed Cquipvent Deduct up to 8 pta 

4.6 t,ita 4 Stairvart \P.€ff^.^X^^M\ / 

4.7 Entry Raap , 

ti.v.tot .j_ 
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Figt ? of Z 



S*l Fistttrc KcpUceacnt DtJuct up to 1 pt 

5.2 Kccdt N(v Vsttc 4 Vcot Deduct up to 2 pt 

5.3 Vstcr Line Cjpsclty Ztudeq. Deduct up to 1 pt 

5.* Sprinkler Syttea Deduct up to 2 pt 

5.5 Mendicep Accesi. Toilet 

5.6 Other Probleat 



(2^ 



6.Q HtATINC. VPITILAT^9l»r t^^ 
AU-COHDITIOWIHC SYfiTPiS 

6.1 Heetint 

6.2 VentiUtioD 

6.3 Air Conditioniot 

6.4 Tevpereture Control 



MAIIWM 30 ?QTMT? 

Deduct up to 5 ptt , 

Deduct up to 6 ptt ^ 

Deduct up to 7 pt , 7_ 

Deduct up to 2 ptt ^ 



2b 



6.5 Other Proble. ,Mfie^ffZf^/y^f^;^7^ 



7.0 ELECTRICAL. rUg /J^^yi^, ^,Mp 
LICHTIHC SYSTEMS 

7.1 Capacity 

7.2 Distribution < l) 

7.3 rixturet ( 

7.4 Fire AUn Sytte« ( 

7.5 other Probleat 



KAXIMtm 13 yoiWT? 



Deduct up to 1 pt... 
Deduct up to 10 ptt. 
Deduct up to 1 pt... 



'PC 

t« j-^^ Deduct up to 1 Dt rPC 



-3 



8.0 TOTAL BUILDIHC DEFICIENCY 



9.0 COMMENTS ; 



Emas^: /V^ ZA- cf^ • ' ^' 
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P«St 1 of 2 

IWITEMITT or aLlROlS 
lOlLOlMC COKSITIOM rrALOAItOM 

intLBm c cawi^ct no. camposJSHI^ wte comsti. 1964 

AXIA J5j^ EEPLACEKEKT COST 



DCDDCT 

STALUATIOR FACTOKS AXD COKDIIIONS MOTCS COMKENIS POINTS 



1.0 rODHTJATIOH MAXlHDM 8 fOIHTS 


0 


Kott: If Mjor atttlcvtat it Sfpirtatt indicttt if opiDioa of SCructttcal 
Enslnccr it required 


2.0 SUmmuCIVRE JUXIWM 13 WIJfTS 






3.0 KTERI9R ?riK KAXIWM 11 POIKTS 


1.5 


4.0 CEKERAlf MAXIMUM 29 TOlJjtJS 

«.« £l„,tor 'i'.'^^.(}fPi^.^fi^'i^. ./ 

♦ Oth.r tzobi^....^'^.^'f?..^f:y^.(^ffi>r. 


U 
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P«8t ? of ? 



).0 rLimBIHC AMD riRE nartcTinn ststpw iuximdn 6 Foirrs 


/ 




HEATTHC. VtMTILATIOM. fND MA^lMm 29 Mim 
6.J other Probl« i^7:^f^^...7^J?T^,,^^, 


// 


7_i0 ElECn^ICAL. UKC ALAJtM. AND MAIIMTM 13 MTMT4 




LTCHTIHC SYSTEMS 

7. J Other Prolle. .IS 


$.0 TOTAL BUILDING DEFICIMCY 




9.0 COKMEHTS: 
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mmssi: Ml ^ 



PAT E ///C^^V 



81 



imtVEltSiTT or ULINOtS 
SOtLOtHC CONDITION CVALOATION 



tOILDING. 
AltEA 



HUFF KAU 



EST. terUCQtENT COST. 



P«tt 1 of 2 



EVALUATION FACTORS AND CONDITIONS 



DCDOCT 

roiNts 



MAXItOM 8 fOINTS 



1 .0 rotmpATiON 

1.1 CraclMd Foundttion 

1.2 App«rtnt Scttlt««nt 

1 .3 Othtr Probl« — 

Kott: If Mjor itttlcvcnt in appartott iodicatc if opinloa of Structural 

Cntintar in rtquirad 



Dcdvet up to 3 ptt. 
Deduct up to 8 pti. 



?.o suFEKsnucrotg 

2.1 Srokttt or Cracked Valla 

2.2 toof Stttiot 

2.3 Floor Hov««»t Escaaaivt 
2. A Roof Fonda 

2.5 Othtr Froblcv 



MAIIMDM 13 F0IWT8 

Dtduct up to 5 ptt 

D«duct up to 3 pt 

Deduct up to A pta 

Deduct up to 1 pt 



3^0 EITERIOR SKIN 

3.1 Nccdc Ntv Roof 

3.2 Viodowa in Foor Condition 

3.3 Tuckpointint Required 

3. A Other Frobica 



HAXlMb-M 11 FOIKTS 

Deduct up to 3 pu..^y^m^....J^ 

DediCt up to A pt 

Deduct tip to A pte 

•<^(????S^ 25 



f.O CEKERAL 

A.I Interior Nceda Faintint 
A. 2 Nccda Ncv Flooring 
A. 3 Kccda Ncv Ceil ins 
A.A Inter. Valla Need Realisn 
A. 5 Kacda Ncv Fixed Equipment 



HAIIMUM 29 FOINTS 



Deduct up to 2 pta * 

Deduct up to 2 pta *^ 

Deduct up to I pta 

Deduct up to 16 pta 

Deduct up to S pta 

*.6 txit. 4 SUirv.,.:... .<a^.??7?.'''S^i^-«?...... ._L. 

A. 7 Entry »a«p • 

«.S tl.«tor /M?^............. ._L 

*.» Oth.r FrcM„ 4'^.^rff!.^J^..^^.^:......^ 
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P«Se 2 of 2 



5.0 PLDMBIW AMP fllg WOTtCTIOII STSTPtS MiaiHPK 6 fOIIfTS 

S*l Fixture ttplaccMBt Dtduct up to 1 pt.. 

S*2 Vtfldt Ncv Vattc 4 Vaot Dtdvct tip to 2 pt t» 

S.) Vatcr Lint Capacity tna4t^. Dtduet up to 1 pt / 

S*^ Sprinkler Sjit«« Dtduct up to 2 pt V 

5.5 lURdicap Accdit. Toilat , 

5.4 Other Probl- fi^^7?}?.Mif{^/:^:?.^i ^ 



6.0 WtATyWC . VrWTIUTTOIt. AMP 
AU^COWDITIOHIWC SYSTEMS 

6.1 Kaatins 

6.2 Vtatilation 

6») Air Condition ins 

6.4 Tcvperaturcf Control 

6.5 Other Froblcst 



MAXIMUM 20 FOIKTS 



Deduct up to 5 pt 

Dtduct up to 6 ptt 

Dtduct up to 7 ptt 

Dtduct up to 2 ptt 



7.0 tLtCTKl CAL. riKE ALAKM. AMD 
LICirriHC SYSTEMS 

7.1 Capacity 

7.2 Distribution (0 
7 .3 rixturet t V\ 
7.4 Fire Alara Sjtte« 
7.5 



MAXimm 13 FOIWTS 

Dtduct up to 1 pt ._ ~ 

Dtduct up to 10 ptt...« / 

Dtduct up to 1 pt 

Dtduct up to 1 pt .-vrr 



-3.15- 



Other Proble»i fcid /Kxiii^ttni i tt^ {:f\/i Ti l-ij. f, i*^,<nY,v.\J iW ." / 



S.O TOTAL BUILDING DtnClEN^Y 



to 



9.0 CQHMEMTS : 



immm- ^ s/t^ ui^ 



nATE_ 
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tmtmsm op iLLxnoxt 
UXL0ZII6 canmtm evauutxoii 

tPtLPm c sHi-m Husic hall ^0 au(wsjliuc__ com. 192! 

Alt A^ 31.226 iRt. tmAOmit COST 



M80CT 

nALOATXON FACTOKS AiTO conxTioiit soTcs coMom Poms 



1.0 fWTOATlOU 


KAXIUm 8 POIHTS 


.5 




1.1 Cr«ck«4 roii«<«tloo 






1.2 AfHtcst SatdcMBt 
















Ron*: If Mjor wttlcMnt i« 
to|l»«er it rt^«lrt4 


t^ftttcmt, Udic«t« if oyiaiev of Urvctttcol 




2.0 soramocTOH 


KAXIJtm 13 POIKTS 






2.1 Broken or Crocktd Vollo 




/ 




2.2 Roo( So||iDt 






1.5 


2.3 Floor NovoMBt Sxcettlve 






2.4 Roof Poa^t 










(ftiTT^P. 


.5 








3.0 EXTERIOR txm 


MAXXMTO 11 poirrs 






3.1 nttit Kev Koof 








3.2 Viodowt in Poor Condition 






5 


3.3 Tttckpointin^ Required 




















4.0 COtWAL 


MAXIMUM 29 POtlTTS 






4.1 Interior 1f«.edi Pointing 








4.2 Meedi Mev rloorin^ 








4.3 Heedi Mev Ceiling 








4.4 Inter. VilU Need Keali^n. 








4.} NeeJi Nev Fixed Equipment 






5.75 


















^.9 Other Proble«t 









34 



Fast 2 •f 2 



5.0 W.W1WC AMD fllg rtOTtCTlOlt mTQtt milWM t fotww 



S.l Flxt«rt MpUcv«t«t 
Mttii Ntv Vittt 4 Tt«t 

5.1 Vsttr line C«p«cltj tnadt^. 

'^.4 Sprlnkltr SyitM 

S*S l«n<lcsp Accci*. TolltU... 
Othtr Proxies 



Deduct up to 1 pt** 
Dtdttct ttp to 2 ptt* 
Dtdoct «p to 1 pt.. 
Dtduct vp to 2 ptt. 



4.0 BcfTiw?. n^^imygT't w 

AlK^COWDlTirHlWC SYlTPff 

4.1 Keitlns 

4.2 Vtntilttlon 

4.3 Air Conditioning 

4.4 Tcsptrsturt Control 

4 .3 Other Problcst 



MAXIWUW 30 POIWTS 



Sfduct up t« S pt«. 
Deduct up to 4 ptt. 
Deduct up to 7 ^tt. 
Deduct up to 2 ptt. 



7.0 aecT^icAL. mt alaim. awp 

LICHTIHC STSTEKS 



HAXiwm n foiifTs 



7.1 Cspscitjr 

7.2 Dittributios 

7.3 Fixturct 



Deduct up to 1 pt... 
Deduct up to 10 ptt. 
Deduct up to 1 pt... 
Deduct up to 1 pt. 



7.4 Fire Altr» Sy«tc« ^-'^J 
7.3 Other Froblevi. 



S.Q TOTAL BUItDlHC PEFICIEHCY 



7t 



0\J, 



DATE 



ERIC 



39 



85 



tnrtmsiTT or illwou 

»9IUI1R COiroITIOX nAL9ATX0M 
tniLMil C HE tAB itO. 29 CAKWS tIlUC MTK cmttTt. 1905-1917 

AKtA *8«083 tsT. iiructwjrr core 



i)cnJCT 

CVALUAIXON rACTOM AXO OOKSITIOHI KOTZS CGMKCHTS rOITO 











1.1 Crsckt< Fouoiatloti 




/ 




1.2 Appsrtst Ssttlncst 














Kotti If Mjor itttlcMnt li 
Cajt^Mtr is rc^uirt< 


ayHrtott iodicatc if opioioo of Itrttctural 




2.Q SPPCTmPCTOKE 


Kuttcm 13 fQim 






2.1 IroktB or Crackt< Valla 




/ 








/ 
/ 




2.3 floor Kovtatnt EzctisiTt 






2.4 Koof ron^s 




















3.0 mwiofc sriK 


KMlIHm It MIMTS 






3.1 Ntcdt Ntv Koof 








3.2 Vindova in foor Condition 




4 




3.3 TuckpoiBting Kt^uircd 














*.0 CmRAL 


MAXIMUM 29 WIKTS 






A.l tottrior Netdt Faintini 








4.2 Mtfds Ncv riooriog 




i 




4.3 Nffds Ncv Ctilini 




.e 




4.4 Inttr. Vails Nfed XcaSlgn 
4.) Nftdt Ncv rixfd E^u^pBcnt 










/ 












/ 















'40 



86 



*n* i of i 



5.0 ntWlUC FTIE reOTlCTIOII STSTDtS MAXIMTK 6 MIMTS 






5*1 tittur* KtpUctMQt' 




/ 




5.2 Mtcdt N«v Vsttt 4 TtaC 




.AE 






/g 




5*4 Sprlafcltr Sjttc* 




2 




5.5 1Us<lc«.> Acctit. Toilttt... 


Af, 


















1.0 HEATIHC. ▼mrLATtOll. AKO 


MAXIMUM 20 poiirrs 






Alfc-COMDITIOHIHC 8YST1M 








6.1 Ntatlnt 








6.2 VtotiUeioa 

6.3 Air CoRditloning 


Dtduct up to 6 ptff..« 

©•duct up to 7 jfKt^{^f!!^.f^f2 




.JL, 


/7/5 


6.4 Icvptrttttrc ConCrol 












7.0 atCTKlCAL. FIRE ALA«M. AMD 


MAXIMim n FOIHTS 






LICHTIKC SYSTEMS 








7.1 Capacity 








7.2 Dittribtttioa 








7.3 Fixtures 








7.4 rirc AtfttB Sjtttm O) 












1.0 TOTAL BOILOIHC DEFICIENCY 




9^0 COHMENTS : 




























J . 






d j / 









DATE ///W£<^ 



41 



37 



tmiVEXSITT OF ILLINOIS 
IDItOINC COKDtltON CTALOATIOlf 



BOILSINC.^ 
AXCA 



EKC RES LAB 



. no. 



36 



Past 1 of 2 



25.348 



. eST. REPUCEKEKT COST_ 



EVALUATION FACTORS AMD CONDITIONS 



Nores 



COMMENTS 



DEDUCT 
niNTS 



KO FOUWOATIOW 

1*1 Cracktd Foundation 
1.2 Appartnt Scttleaent 



MAXIMUM 8 POINTS 

Dcdttct gp to 3 pta / 

Dcdttct up to 8 pta 

,5" 



1*3 Other Probleaa... 

Nott: If aajor acttleacnt la appartst. iodicatc if ooinio«i of Structttral 
Engineer ia rcqgired 



2.0 SUPEHSTXOCTURE 

2.1 Broken or Cracked Valla 

2.2 Roof Sattiot 

2*3 Floor Moveaent Exceaaive 

2*4 Roof Ponda 

2.S Other Probleva 



MAXIWM 13 POINTS 



Dcdttct up to 5 pta. 
Dedttct up to 3 pta. 
Deduct up to 4 pta. 
Dcdttct up to 1 pt.. 



3.0 EXTEHIOK SKIN 



3.1 Need a Ncv Roof 

3.2 Viodova in Poor Condition 

3.3 Tttckpointin^ Required 



MAXIMUM II POINTS 

Deduct up to 3 pta * ^ 

Dtdttct up to 4 pta >. > ^ , 





3.4 Other Proble. .<S^?rt7?^^. , 



Dcdttct up to 4 pt a. 



,19 



4.0 GENERAL 

4.1 Interior Needa Painting 

4.2 Needa Ncv Floorins 

4.3 Needa Ncv Ceiling 

4.4 Inter. Valla Need Realign 

4.5 Needa Nev Fixed Eqttipment «^ ^ 

*.6 txit. 4 S,.i«.,....^{?!^.^'*^.'67^t 

4.7 Entry Ramp 

4.8 Elevator /?^\fP/^^, 

4.9 Other ^ts^^\r^%M9i^.^m,^.¥<'.Jk..(i?^^^ ^5" 



MAXIMUM 29 POINTS 

Dedttct up to 2 pta / ^ 

Deduct up to 2 pta *^ 

Deduct up to 1 pta 

Deduct up to 16 pta 

^ Dtdttct up to 8 pta. 



5.^ 



ERIC 



42 



-<m 



38 



5.0 niffCBTNC A W D FIKE rKOTECTIOW STSTPtt MAXIWM 6 fOIHT^ 

S*l Fixture Kcpltccacnt Deduct up to 1 pt 

S.2 Needs New Vtste 4 Vent Deduct up to 2 pt 

3*3 Vaicr Line Capacity Intdeq. Deduct up to 1 pt 

5.4 Sprinkler Sytttu Deduct up to 2 pt Ai9^^,, 

5.5 Handicap Accett. Toilet f??ffff^. 

5.6 other Probleat 



y«ge 2 of 2 



6>0_HEATI HC. VENTILATIOH. AND 
AIK'COHDITIOHIWC SYSTEMS 

6.1 Heat ins 

6.2 Ventilation 

6.3 Air Conditioning 

6.4 Traperature Cc^trot 

6.5 Other Probleat 



Deduct up to 5 ptt. 

Deduct up to 6 ptt. 

Deduct up to 7 ptt. 

Deduct up to 2 ptt. 



12^ 



7.0 a C CTRlCAL. FIRE 
II CHTIWC SYSTEMS 

7.1 CapAcity 

7.2 Distribution CO 

7.3 Ftxturet ^2.) 

7.4 Firr Alarn Sytten C3) 

7.5 Other Probleat. .<fr^»^ , 



HAJtlHUM 13 POTWTS 



Deduct up to 1 pt... 
Deduct up to to ptt. 
Deduct up to 1 pt... 
Deduct up to t pt... 



-A. 



-2. 



B.O TOTAL 8U11.P1KC CEFICIFMCY 



9.0 COKKEMT S- 



DAT E ///7/%i'> 



ERIC 



43 



39 



tmxvEum OF xllinoxs 

lOaDXRC COHDXTtOM EVALUATION 



Pn« 1 of 2 



tOILDIWC CERAMICS 
AtE A 29.306 



. WO. SS CAMWJ S mUC DATE COMTt. 1915 
. EST. REPLACEKEKT COST 



CVALtMTION FACTORS AMD CONOXTXOMS 



MOTES 



DCDOCI 
FOIMTS 



1.0 FOUMPATIOH 



1.1 Cracked Foundation 

1.2 Apparent Settleacnt 

1.3 Other Froblea 

Note 



KAXTMtm 8 FOIMTS 

S«^,uet up to pt 

Deduct up to 8 pt 



If Mjor aettleaent la apparent, indicate if opinion of Structural 
Engineer ii required 



2.0 SUPERSTtDCTORE 

2.1 Broken or Cracked Valla 

2.2 Roof Sa^tittt 

2.3 Floor Hoveaent Exceaaive 

2.4 Roof Fonda 

2.3 Other Probles 



MAXIMUM 13 POINTS 

Dtduct up to 5 pt 

Dtduct up to 3 pta 

Dtduct up to A pt 

Deduct up to 1 pt 



3.0 EXTERIOR SKIN MAXIMUM 11 POTWTS 

3.1 Meed a Nev Roof Deduct up to 3 pt ^ 

3.2 vindova in Poor Condition Dtduct up to A pta . , ^ 

3.3 Tuckpointing Rtquired Deduct up to 4 pta ^ 

3.4 Other Proble. f^^C?*?. 



4.0 CEMERAL 

4.1 Interior Needa Painting 

4.2 Needa Ncv Flooring 

4.3 Needa Ncv Ceiling 

4.4 Inter. ValU Need Realign. 
4.3 Needa Ncv Fixed Equipment 



MAXIMUM 29 POINTS 

Dtduct up to 2 pta . 

Deduct up to 2 pta / 

Deduct up to 1 pta 

Dtduct up to 16 pt 

Dtduct up to 8 pta 



4.6 txlt. 6 Stairvay ^^fSV / 

4.7 Entry Raap 

4.8 Elevator ;r4?^?^^. O 



4.9 Other Problena.. 



.0 



^-^/nC /A 



44 



40 



3.Q nwiiwc Aftp rug noTgCTioit snjiM 

S*l Fixture Rcpl«ce«cnt Dtduct up to 1 pt*. 

S.2 Kt«dt Kcv V«st( 4 vcDt Dtduet up to 2 pt». 

S*) Vtter Lint Capacity In«d«q* Deduct up to 1 pt*. 
5.* Sprinkler Syttea Deduct up to 5 pti. 

5.5 Rtodicap Acceee. Toilete /^^» 

5.6 Other Froblevt 



r«S* 2 of 2 



. ,5 



6.0 HEAT INC. VENTI1 . ATI0K. AND 
AU-CQNDITIONIHC SYSyf ^S 

6.1 KSAtlnt 

6.2 Ventilfttion 

6.3 Air CondiCLOnint 

6.4 Temperature Control 

6.5 Other Problen 



KAXIMUM 20 PflTNTS 



Deduct up to 5 ptt , 

Deduct up to 6 pti , 

Deduct up to 7 pti.../l/<?^C, 
Deduct up to 2 ptt 



to 



MAXIMUM 13 POIHT^ 



7.0 aECTRI CAL. FIRE ALA^fl r 
LIGHTING SYSTEM^ 

7.1 Capacity O 
1,1 DiscribuCLOn 

7.3 Fixtures (B 

7.4 Fire Alan lytttw^ 

7.5 Other Problems ^,^/X,f.^^(^^:^^,^,f/,^^/tT/^9' '^ 



Deduct up to 1 pt... 
Deduct up to 10 pte. 
Deduct up to 1 pt... 
Deduct up to 1 pt. 



a.O TOTAL BUILDIKC DEFICygy irY 



9,0 COKKEN'^g : 



ERIC 



45 



41 



UnmSITT OF XLLZMOtS 
lOrLOUlC COXOmOM C? ALOAltOM 

AREA ^^.^il ESY. HCFLACEMDCT COST 



CVALUAIIOK FACTORS AJfO COHOXTXCMS HOTES COMKEMTS POXirTS' 



1.0 FOUHBATIOH 










1*1 Cracked Fouadatloa 


Deduct up 




/ 




1.2 Apparent SettlcMnt Deduct up 

1.3 other froble. ft2f^<^.^J^A^^ 




/ 




Note: If Mjor lettlcMnt la 
Enpneer ia required 


apparent, indiuitc it opinion of Structural 




2.0 SUPEISntJCTUIlE 




KUIMtm 13 MINTS 






2.1 Broken or Cracked ValU 


Deduct up 




/ 




2.2 Roof Sa^^lnt 


Deduct up 








2.3 Floor Hoveaent Ezceaalve 


Deduct up 








2.4 Roof Ponda 


Deduct up 




/ 


















3.0 EXTERIOR SKIH 




MAXIMUM 11 POINTS 






3.1 Needa Hev Roof 


Deduct up 




3 




3.2 Vmdova in Poor Condition 


Deduct up 




z- 


7 


3.3 Tuckpointin^ Required 


Deduct up 




/ 










/ 








4.0 GENERAL 




MAXIMUM 29 POINTS 






4.1 Interior Needa Painting 


Deduct up 








4.2 Needa Hev Flooring 


Deduct up 








4.3 Needa Nev Ceiling 


Deduct up 








4.6 Exita 4 Stairvaya f^.^Tif^A^^.<^^.V:^:: 


/ 














4.8 Elevator A^J^i/f. 




/ 




4.9 Other Probl«. M^.^AfT^. ^C^^ AO X^=f^.4^ 











46 

ERLC 



42 



5.0 nwBtvc Awn riti woTgcTioit ststpw haxihum 6 yoiNTS 



S*l Fixture Ktpl«c««<nt 
S.2 Kccdt Ncv Vaatc ( Vent 



Deduct up to 1 pt. • 
Dtduct up to 2 ptt* 



S.3 Vater Line Capacity Inadc^.- Dtduct up to 1 pt* 



Sprinkler Sytt«« 
3*5 Rsadicap Accctt. Toilets. 
3*6 Other Froblrai 



Deduct up to 2 ptt*... 
#/p.^.. 



Pet* 2 of 2 



/ 

. / 

. 2 



6.5 



6.0 HEATING. VtKTILATIOW. AMD 
AU'COWPITIOHIHC SYSTEMS 

6*1 Heating 

6*2 Ventilation 

6*3 Air Conditioning 

6*4 Ttaperaturc Control 

6*3 Other Problr* 



MAXIMUM 20 POIKT? 



Deduct up to S pti* 

Deduct up to 6 ptt* 

Deduct up to 7 ptt* 

Deduct up to 2 ptt* 



7.0 ELtCTKlCAl. FIRE AURM. AHD 
LICHTIWC SYSTEMS 

7*1 Capacitor 

7*2 Diitributioo {') 
7*3 Fixturet il) 
7*4 Fire Alara Sytte« (.3) 



MAXIMUM 13 POINTS 



Deduct up to 1 pt*** 
Deduct up to 10 ptt* 
Deduct up to 1 pt*** 
Deduct up to 1 pt* 





7 * 3 Other Probl eta i * * .^^^/X, ,^/VA!^{'A*^C:, * AW*"*": *V/;>*'*i ) r*^ 



e.O TOTAL BURDIKC DEFICIEHCY 



9.0 CQHMEMTS : 



EVALUATO>«: . ir>^J ^ 



DAT E ///7/£^^ 
~7 7 



47 



43 



tnttTEXSm Of ILLUtOtS 
SOILSmC CONOITIOH SVALtJATtOM 



Prst 1 of 2 



TALBOT UBORATORY 



0. 13 CAMPU S UIUC SATE COMSTt. ^9 €3 



64.737 ASF 



EST. REPUCEKEirr COST_ 



EVALUATION FACTORS AlTD COKOITIONS 



NOTES 



COMMENTS 



OEOOCT 
POINTS 



1.0 roUWPATIOW MAXIMPM g POINTS 

1.1 Cracktd Poundition Dtduct up to 3 pti ''^ 

1.2 Apptrtnt Scttlcvtot Dtduct up to 8 pts 

1.3 Othtr Problcsi 

Note: It Mjor MttlCTitot !• spptrtnt, indicttc if opinion of Structurtl 
Cntinccr ii required 

2.0 SPPERSnPCTVRE MAXIMOM 13 POINTS 

2.1 Broken or Cracked Veils Deduct up to 5 pts 

2.2 Roof Ssttios Deduct up to 3 pts , 

2.3 Floor Movc«ent ExcessiTe Deduct up to 4 pts 

2.4 Roof Ponds Deduct up to 1 pt (_ 

2.5 Other Problc« 

3.0 MtTERIDR SKIN MAXIMUM 11 POINTS 

* '2. 

3.1 Needs Ncv Roof Deduct up to 3 pts 

3.2 Viodovs in Poor Condition Deduct up to 4 pts ^ 

3.3 Tuckpointins Required Deduct up to 4 pts ^ 

3.4 Other Proble«t <?^S7f5?^^ *(> 

4.0 GENERAL MAXIMUM 29 POINTS 

4.1 Interior Needs Fsintint Deduct up to 2 pts ^ 

4.2 Needs Ncv Ploorint Deduct up to 2 pts ^ 

4.3 Needs Ncv Ceil ins Deduct up to 1 pts 

4.4 Inter. Vslls Need Reslifn. Deduct up to 16 pts.« 

4.3 Needs Ncv Fixed Equipment Deduct up to 8 pts 

4.6 Exit. » St.irv.,. .<?^.?yr^i^^^. .J_ 

4.7 Entry Rsap 

4.8 Elevstor ....^ 

*.» oth.r Fr.bi« 



,Z5 



75 



ERIC 



48 



44 



i.O fLWOlIfC ATD fUE fROnCTIOH SYSTEMS MAXIMUM 6 FOIHTS 


S.5 


6.0 BEATtHC. VDITILAVIOH. AHO t</^TWH ?0 fOI{«T? 
All-C0HD!TI0HIMC SYSTOlS 




/■«? &tVTyiM\^i rlffg AL-AFHi AllP KAXIHOM 13 POINTS 




LJCHTIKC SYSTEMS 


8.0 TOTAL BUILDING OEFICIEHCY 




9.0 COHM^HT^: 












EVALUATOMS : Ai- t?^" <l/^ 



DATE fll7/S<7 



4 



• 



49 



45 



UNtVEltSITT OF ILLXKOXS 
IDXLOXIfC COMOtTXON EVALUATXOM 



aUXLDXlfC. 



NATURAL HXSTORV 



90,981 



CVALUATtOH FACTORS AND CONDITtOKS 



MO. 32 CAHTO S "^"g ru^rz COHSTl. 1899-1909 
. EST. REFUCEHDIT COST 



COKKENTS 



nXKTS 



1.0 TOPWiATIOW MAXIMUM 8 POIHTS 

1.1 Crtcfctd Foundttion Dtduct up to 3 ptt / 

1.2 Appartat Settlcfitnt Dtduct up to 8 pt» ^ 

1.3 oth.r Frobi« /n^f7:c/(rJ^i'J^.i^'f^4>fr/ffi{<<^. ._L 

N«tff: If major tcttlcvent it appartnt, indicatt if opinion of Structural 
Entinccr it required 

2.0 SUPERSTROCTORE KAXIWH 13 POIKTS 

2.1 Srofccn or Cracfctd Valla Deduct up to S ptt ^ 

2.2 Roof Stttiot Deduct up to 3 ?t8 ^ 

2.3 Floor Movcvent Exceaaive Deduct up to 4 pta 4 *^ 

2.4 Roof Fonda Deduct up to 1 pt / 

2.5 Other Problcv 

3.0 EXTERIOR SKIH MAXIMUM 11 POXMTS 

3.1 Needa Ncv Roof Deduct up to 3 pta 3 

3.2 Vindova in Poor Condition Deduct up to 4 pta ^ 

3.3 Tuckpointint Required Deduct up to 4 pta ^ 

3.4 Other Problem 

4.0 CEMERAL MAXIMUM 29 POIHTS 

4.1 Interior .^eeda Pajntint Deduct up to 2 pta ^ 

4.2 Keeda N«v Floorint Deduct up to 2 pta 

4.3 Kreda Kcv Ceillne Deduct up to 1 pt« / 

4.4 inKtt Valla Need RealLtn. Deduct up to 16 pta 

4.5 Keeda "^cv Fixed E'^ulpvent Deduct up to 0 pta 

*.« E>it. i luirv.y 'k}m.??f^.f:E</M'i.'(r/0^!^Z. / 

*.7 ^ ., niT^ff^'f^.^r^ 

*.« ri.».tor K?r^?f.. 

other 'roblt. J5 



7 



ERIC 



50 



46 



5.0 fLVKTIHC AND FUt FROTtCTIOH SYSTEMS MAXIHUM 6 FOTMTS 

5.* Other f.ohX...,//^fi^A^(^..ini^.^^^^ , 

^i^tTAUf /aJ f=7iL/A/0 Cw&T/i: M^'rH^ 


4.5 


k HEAT \^^^ CKTJ lAT 1 QH . AND KAJCIHUM 20 fOlHTS 
AT*-COK0tTIOHIHC SYSTCTS 




liO^JLCTMCAt. riHE ALAJIM. AJ«D KA;5IKUM 13 roiNTS 
HCHTIKC SYSTEMS 

7.5 Othrr ?robUt»».<i?1^..^.jf/fnV:Vjrv^//y..'/^'^\^;;\y.Af} r*^ 




Li5JP_YAL 8UIL0IKC DtriClENCY 

1 


6175 


9,0 COMKT.tlTS. 













CVAMATOHS- '5V' iM^ 




ERIC 



51 



47 



Past 1 of 2 

INtTEUtTT or ILLlMOtS 
SOlL&tMC COKOITION CVALOATtON 

JUttA 7^ EST. REFLACtKniT COST 



DEOOCI 

CTAtUATIOM FACTOKS AND COMOtTtOMS MOTCS COWOHTS Ktim 



• 



1 .0 rOUKOATlOK 




KAXIMm 8 POTHTS 






1.1 Cracked Foundation 


Deduce up 




/ 




1.2 Apparent Stttlcatnt 


. . >!%?¥jr«*5?. /(J. <?fe>. . . . 


/ 




fiott: tf major arttlevcnt ia 


appareot, indicate if opinion of 


Structural 




Cnglnatr ia rt^uirad 










2.0 SD«tSTltJCTU«E 




KAIIWIM 13 FOIKTS 






2.1 SrokcB ot Cracktd Valla 


Deduct up 








2.2 Roof Sattios 


Deduct up 








2.3 Floor Movtatnt Cxccaaivt 


Deduct up 








2.4 Koof Fonda 


CeducC up 




.J. 


















3.0 EXTWlOk sriM 










3 .1 Krrda Ncv Roof 


Deduct up 




/ 




3.2 Viodova in Foor Condition 


Deduct up 




4 


7 


3.3 Tuckpointint Required 


Deduct up 




Z 


















4.0 CU4£RAL 




KAXIMUM 29 FOIRTS 






4.1 Interior Nerda Fainting 


Deduct up 




/ 




4.2 K#tda Hew floor ins 


Deduct up 




7? 




4.3 K^tda Wev Ceilinx 


Deduct tip 








4.4 Inter. Vjilla Hrrd Kfali|n. 


Deduct up 








4.5 Nreda Mew Fix^d £qui?«ent 


Deduct up 




































4.8 tlew.tor X?,) , 








4.9 Other Froble. ^./?^J^..^f< 













er|c 



52 



48 



5.1 Pistmrt fttpUccMOt M«cc ^ to 1 pt 

5.2 Htff4a Vtftt ( Ttmt U4»ct Vf to 2 ptt 
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Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, President Ikenberry. 

I don't know if we have questions of the president. I know he has 
a tough time schedule with "Mom's Day" here. We don't want to 
hold him up. 

Dr. Ikenberry. I wouldn't want to make a test between the 
mothers of the University of Illinois and this subcommittee. That's 
a very difficult priority, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Well, don't let them come up here and see those 
graphs we have on the wall or they'll be complaining. 

We have a panel now consisting of Paul Lingenfelter, deputy di- 
rector for fiscal affairs, Illinois Board of Higher Education, Dave 
Pierce, executive director, Illinois Community College Board, and 
Don Fouts, president. Federation of Illinois Independent Colleges 
and Universities. 

Before they proceed and the other panels following them, I would 
like to call everybody's attention to the charts we have on the wall. 

The first chart over here on the right, which I call chart A for 
purpose of the record— and I have copies to be inserted at this 
point in the record— shows Illinois student financial aid recipients 
by institutional type. It shows community college, ^jjublic collie, 
and private collie, the private being blue, the public red, and the 
community college green. 

This shows just the period 1?80 through 1984, 5 years. You can 
see that the private college percentage of the Illinois students has 
stayed fairly constant. The public collie population has gone up, 
both in the 4-year colleges and community colleges. But you can 
see a rather remarkable growth between 1982 and 1984, the 3 years 
of 1982, 1983, and 1984, in the community college area on the per- 
centage of people in this State going to institutions of higher educa- 
tion who are attending community colleges. 

Now, I think that one is particularly important because this is 
exactly what you see over m my State of Michigan, and I suspect 
for the came kind of reasons, because of what has happened to us 
in this part of the country economically from 1980 through 1984. 

Now, we go over to the other side to the other chart, "State and 
Federal Grant Aid as a Percentage of Tuition and Fees for Aid Re- 
cipients at Illinois Colleges and Universities." What that really 
means is how much would the combination of State and Federal 
aid to a student buy out of the total cost of going to school. In 1980, 
when you combine them, you can get — and this is only for students 
who are eligible for aid; this is not for all students 95 percent of 
the cost of higher education from a combination of State and Fed- 
eral aid. By 1984, it was down to 50 percent. It is now back at 51 
percent. You can see that we have almost cut in half the value of 
State and Federal aid to an Illinois college student Now, that is 
college students at all levels, community colleges 4-year public and 
privates. 

Then if you go over here, you see what is happening to the low 
income students. On the far right you see the chart entitled "De- 
clining Percentage of Cost of Attending College Covered by Pell 
Grants." That means how much is the Pell grant worth now as a 
cost of going to college. These are national figures. 
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In 1975 it wfs worth 46 cents on the dollar. It would pay 46 per- 
cent of the cost of going to school for the average Pell grant recipi- 
ent. By 1984, it is paying about 31 percent of the cost. 

Mow, in that period v:f time we actually increased the dollar 
amount of the Pell grant from $1,800 to $2400, but that in no way 
keeps up with the increase in the cost of education. So the low 
income segment of the population that we were trying to help with 
that program is getting a lot less help from it in real terms now 
than at any time in the history of that program. That just shows 
you the last 10 years. Although you will see a similar pattern in 
the period of the Pell grants prior to that, it isn't as dramatic as 
this because the cost increases have occurred most rapidly during 
this period. 

Now, that chart fools you a little bit because when you see the 
chart going down that's bad, not good. If you're looking at a chart 
on inflation, it's good. But this is the reverse of inflation. The 
period from 1980 to 1982, you see that very precipitous drop. That 
is how far the value of that grant came down in that short period 
of *^me. 

Now, the last chart is "Average Family Income of Illinois Stu- 
dent FinancialwAid Recipients." This is not national, this is Illinois 
student financial aid recipients. You can see that you had close to 
28,000 people at the $27,500 total family income level. Again, this 
is only families of students that were receiving grants in 1980, That 
percentage has changed very dramatically, so that when you look 
out here at 1984 you see that that number has now changed to 
$18,500. So the people who contend that the money has been going 
to the more affluent in society at the expense of the less affluent 
just don't know what they're talking about. That has not beeu the 
trend at all. That has not been the pattern of the distribution of 
aid, and it isn't the pattern of the distribution of aid. It is in no 
way an excuse for trying to make dramatic changes under the 
guise of reforming a system that already is directing itself toward 
those who most need the assistance to go to school. 

You can see also, by looking at those average family income fig- 
ures, what happens to you if you adopt the proposal for a $i 5,000 
gross family income cutoff for all grant aid. 

We will submit these charts for the record at this point. Without 
objection, they will be put in the record. If any of you want to refer 
to those as you are making your own comments or responding to 
questionb, please feel free to do so. 

[The referred to charts follow:] 
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Mr. Ford. President Ikenberry, thank you so much for your hos- 
pitality. I would rather be here watching Michigan beating you in 
a football game, but this 

Dr. Ikenberry. FU tell you, Congressman, we would be delighted 
to provide that opportunity for you next fall. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Ford. Fm not so sure I would see that outcome. 

Dr. Ikenberry. There's a pretty good chance if you look at the 
history. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Lingenfelter, you may proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF PAUL E. LINGENFELTER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 

• FISCAL AFFAIRS, ILLINOIS BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATIONS- 
DAVID R. PIERCE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ILUNOIS COMMUNI- 
TY COLLEGE BOARD; AND DONALD E, FOUTS, PRESIDENT, FED- 
ERATION OF INDEPENDENT ILLINOIS COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 

• SmES 

Mr. Lingenfelter. Congressman Ford, as an alumnus of the 
University of Michigan, I have enjoyed that on this campus many 
times myself. I hope you get back. 

Chairman Ford, Congressman Bruce, Congressman Hayes, it is a 
pleasure for me to represent Dick Wagner, the executive director of 
the Board of Higher Education today. He couldn't be here due to a 
prior commitment, but I know he would want me to extend his 
greetings. 

Mr. Ford. Excuse me. Let me just do one thing. 

To the recorder, without objection, the prepared statemeni; of 
each of these people will be inserted in the record prior to their 
comments, or wherever it is appropriate. Then you may summarize 
or highlight or add to your statement in any way you wish. 

Mr. Lingenfelter. Thank you very much. 

I did want to say, just on a personal note, that Congressman 
Bruce, whom we have come to know as "Senator" Bruce over the 
past 10 years— I hope he doesn't mind if I make a mistake and call 
him that today inadvertently. 

Mr. Ford. In the legislature that is a term of honor. It has a dif- 
ferent connotation in Washington. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Lingenfelter. I understand. I sta^d coirected, sir. 

He has been a real friend of higher education in Illincis for a 
long time and we are really delighted that he has an opportunity 
to be a friend of higher education in Congress as well. 

Mr. Bruce. Paul, I have to tell you that in my speeches I still say 
from time to time "in Springfield we are doing such and such . 
After 14 years of saying that, I now just say "the Capital" and that 
way I get it straight. 

Mr. Lingenfelter. That's good. 

• Illinois is a large State, as we all know, and I think in many re- 
spects its system of higher education is representative of the 
Nation as a whole. We have a distinguished syst^jm of public uni- 
versities, many of which have made important national contribu- 

• tions, as well as contributions to this State. We have a distin- 
guished system of community colleges and the honor of being the 
home of the first junior college in this country. We have two of the 
world's finest private research universities and a number of private 
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universities, liberal arts colleges, and specialized institutions that 
have made tremendous contributions to the State and the Nation 
as a whole. 

I won't claim that Illinois is representative of the Nation in 
every respect, but I think most of the challenges facing postsecond- 
ary education can be found right in this State. 

In view of the limited time available ' *y, I am going to try to 
focus my comments on a few general aret^ of importance to higher 
education in Illinois. These are enrollments, faculty salaries, infla- 
tion, facilities, student assistance, and State support for higher edu- 
cation. 

1 have given several tables to the committee members that high- 
light some of the comments, and if I could, I would like to focus on 
them in order. 

Table 1 shows enrollment trends for Illinois since The im- 
portant factor on this table I think is that in 1960 2 percent of the 
total State population was enrolled in higher education. By 1970, 4 
percent of the population was enrolled in higher education. Today, 
more than 6 percent of our total population is enrolled in a degree 
credit program in a college or university in Illinois. 

I think the growth in higher education enrollment participation 
reflects the increasing importance of higher education to our citi- 
zens. It is more important than it ever has been in the past for 
young people to obtain further education beyond high school in 
order to find productive work, and older people are returning to 
colleges in greater and greater numbers in order to keep pace with 
changing technology or to develop new skills that are required by 
the changing job market. 

My second point on table 2 concerns faculty salaries. As illustrat- 
ed on this figure, over the past 15 years faculty salaries in Illinois 
have lagged behind inflation. The Consumer Price Index since 1970 
has gone up 156 percent. Public university faculty salaries have 
gone up 87 percent, private institutions 102 percent, and communi- 
ty colleges 118 percent in Illinois. This is not just an Illinois prob- 
lem, however. It is a national problem as the recent studies of the 
AAUP will show. 

No other single factor is as important to the quality of higher 
education than the quality of our faculty and staff. Without ade- 
quate resources to improve faculty compensation, higher education 
in America risks losing a disproportionate number of our bright 
young people to more lucrative, nonacademic professions. I am cer- 
tainly not advocating direct Federal support for faculty salaries, 
but I think it is important as you enter the process of reauthoriza- 
tion to recognize that Federal laws and programs have a critical 
effect on the total financial stability of higher education. The abili- 
ty of our colleges and universities to improve faculty salaries will 
be influenced in many important ways by what happens in the re- 
authorization process. 

Figure 3 illustrates the effects of inflation on support costs, non- 
personnel costs, in Illinois higher education. Many of the most 
severe deficiencies facing higher education developed during recent 
periods in our Nation's economy when we had rapid cost inflation. 
During the past few years we have been able to make some 
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progress in addressing these deficiencies because the rate of infla- 
tion has decreased. 

I certainly don't want to gloss over the difficulties facing the 
Congress as you attempt to support important public services and 
at the same time strengthen our private economy. There are no 
easy answers to these questions, but I think it is important in this 
context to acknowledge that important public services such as 
higher education also have a stake in the overall health of our 
economy. 

One of the consequences of rapid inflation and also the growth 
we have seen in higher education has been the growth in buildings 
and facilities throughout Illinois. Dr. Ikenberry spoke of the need 
to renovate those facilities. A large portion of the buildings at our 
colleges and universities were constructed during the 1960's and 
they are now 20 years old and need the things that most 20-year- 
old buildings need. They need new roofs, they need in some cases 
considerable renovation internally in order to make them useful 
and functional for the changing academic programs. This is an im- 
portant challenge for the State of Illinois and we're going to try to 
meet it. But there is room and there is an important role for the 
Federal Government as well, and I hope this is an issue that re- 
ceives attention in the reauthorization process. 

Briefly, I would like to point to the last two tables I have given 
you. First, table 4 summarizes student financial assistance by 
source and sector of Illinois higher education during fiscal years 
1980 to 1984. 1 am not going to take the time to go into the details 
of that table, but I would like to make just two general points. 
First, the State of Illinois is a strong partner with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in providing financial assistance to students. We had a 
strong student aid program before the basic educational opportuni- 
ty grant, now the Pell Grant Program, was established. Over the 
years, as higher education has developed in Illinois, those two pro- 
grams have played an incredibly important role in providing access 
and choice to our students. 

The second point I would like to make is, as committed as Illinois 
is to student aid programs, it simply does not have the resources to 
replace Federal funds, if the Federal programs are reduced, or as 
you demonstrated here, fail to keep pace with increasing college 
costs. 

The final table, table 5, included in my testimony also illustrates 
this point. In the 1960*s, Illinois significantly increased its invest- 
ment in higher education to build a strong system of public and 
prvate programs to support educational institutions in the State. 
In the dollars that we were spending in those days, our investment 
increased from about $100 million in 1960 to about $500 million by 
1971. Enrollments more than doubled and, in constant dollars, even 
controlled for inflation, the State's investment more than doubled. 

During the 1970's, the State support for higher education dou- 
bled again, up to $1 billion. But a comparable ratj of inflation 
meant that there was virtually no increase in constant dollar State 
support for higher education during the 1970's. Higher education 
continued to grow. We continued to expand the expensive pro- 
grams in health education, engineering and such areas, but we 
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managed to do that by becoming more productive and in some 
cases by deferring costs that we are paying the price for today. 

The bad news and the worst news occurred in the early 1980's 
when the recession, which I think hit this region of the country 
more severely than most, resulted in a 19-percent decrease in con- 
stant dollar support for higher education. We are working now to 
regain the ground that we lost during the period 1980 to 1983, and 
we have made some real progress during the last couple of years in 
Illinois to restore the level of support we need for the quality oro- 
grams we want. 

There is a clear commitment in Illinois to make that investment 
and to provide for our citizens today and in the future the kind of 
higher education programs we need. But there is no question that 
Federal support for higher education programs must be sustained 
and must continue to provide a foundation and a critical margin of 
support frr us as we attempt to do that. 

That concludes my remarks. ! «m pleased to have this opportuni- 
ty and at the appropriate time will he glad to answer questions the 
subcommittee may have. 

[Prepared statement of Paul E. Lingenfelter follows:] 
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Prbpared Statement of Paul E. Linoenfelter, Deputy Director, Fiscal Affairs, 
Ilunois Board or Higher Education 

Chairoian Ford and neobers of the Subcoonittee, I ao Paul 
Llngenfelter , Deputy Director for Fiscal Affairs of the Illinois 
Board of Higher Education staff. I am representing Executive 
Director of the Board staff, Richard D« Wagner, who could not be 
here today due to a prior coaaltaent* I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to coooent on the current condition of postsecondary 
education In Illinois* 

Illinois Is a large state, and Its systeo of higher education 
In many respects Is representative of the nation as a ^ole. Ve 
have a distinguished systeo of public universities, many of vhich 
have made Important national and regional contributions In research 
and educational programs. This campus^ In particular, has a 
world-wide reputation for excellence* 

In the private sector we have two of the nation *s most 
distinguished research universities and a diversified array of 
universities, liberal arts colleges, and more specialized 
Institutions that serve this state and region* Illinois Is also 
home of the nation's first junior college, anu our state has built 
one of the finest public community college systems In the nation. 
And finally, a large number of trade and technlcel schools In 
Illinois provide vocational education for our people. 

While I would not claim that Illinois Is representative of the 
nation as a whole, most of the challenges facing postsecondary 
education can be found In Illinois. 

In view of the limited time available today, I will focus on a 
few genen 1 facts and concerns In these areas: enrollments; faculty 
salaries; Inflation; facilities; student assistance; and state 
support for higher education. 

Flrft, let me comment on enrollment tr'. jds In Illinois. As 
shown on Table 1, two percent of the total ccate population was 
enrolled In a higher education program In 1960. By 1970 four 
percent of the population was enrolled in higher education, and 
today more than six percent of our total population Is enrolled In a 
college or university degree credit program. 

This growth in higher education participation reflects its 
increasing Importance to our citizens. More than ever before it is 
important for young people to obtain further education in order to 
find productive work. And as you know well, older people arc 
returning to college in order to keep pace with changing technology 
or to develop the new skills required by a changing job market. 
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Because quality education is so important » the public is 
demanding greater effectiveness from our educational institutions. 
Our institutions need to meet that challenge and the public needs to 
maintain and» in several critical areas, to increase its financial 
support for educational programs. 

My second point concerns faculty salaries. As illustrated by 
Figure 2, over the past fifteen years faculty salaries in Illinois 
have lagged behind inflation. This is consistent with a national 
trend, but in Illinois, especially in public universities, we have 
also found faculty salary increases lagging behind increases 
provided by similar institutions in other states. 

No other single factor is more important to the quality of 
higher education than the quality of our faculty and staff. Our 
colleges and universities must have adequate resources tc improve 
faculty compensation or we risk losing a disproportionate number of 
our bright young people to non-academic professions. While X am not 
advocating direct federal support for faculty salsries, it must be 
recognized that in many ways federal laws and programs have 
significant impact on the financial condition of colleges and 
universities. Ultimately, their ability to improve faculty 
compensation is affected by federal programs. 

Figure 3 illustrates the effects of inflation on support costs, 
another persistent challenge for Illinois higher education. Many of 
the most severe financial deficiencies facing higher education 
developed in a period of rapid cost inflation. During the past 
several years we have been able to address in part some of these 
deficiencies because the rate of inflation has decreased. 

I do aot wane to gloss over the difficulty of the challenges 
you face in attempting to support important public services and 
simultaneously to strengthen the private economy. While I have no 
easy answers to these chall tinges, it seems important to acknowledge 
that important public services such as higher education have a stake 
in the overall health of our economy. 

As in most states, the 1960 *s was a period of significant 
expansion in higher education facilities in Illinois. Today many of 
the facilities constructed during that period require significant 
repairs or renovations. The future effectiveness of higher 
education depends in r *-t on increased expenditures for repair and 
renovation to protect jVOC investment in these facilities. This is 
an im|«ortant challenge for the state of Illinois, and there is room 
for a significant federal role as well, particularly in the area of 
research facilities. 

Table 4 sumoarizes student financial assistance by sector and 
source in Illinois froc fiscal year 1980 to fiscal year 1984. This 
table includes data for all Institutions that participate in state 
programs. As you can see, Illinois has a strong record of support 
for access and choice through student assistance programs. 
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Time doesn't permit a detailed discussion of this table or 
student aid trends before 1980, but I would like to make two general 
comments. One, Illinois Is a strong partner with the federal 
government In providing financial assistance to students. In this 
respect, we are ahead of most states. Two, as committed as Illinois 
Is to student assistance. It does not have the resources to replace 
federal funds If federal programs are reduced or fall to keep pace 
with college costs. 

The final table Included In my testimony, an overview of the 
past 25 years of state support for Illinois higher education, serves 
to Illustrate this point, in the 1960's Illinois significantly 
Increased Its Investment In higher education programs and built a 
strong system of higher education. During the 1970's state aupport 
for higher education doubled, but a comparable rate of Inflation 
during that ten-year period resu3ted In virtually no Increase In the 
constant dollar value of the state Investment. Continued high 
Inflation and a severe recesslor resulted In a 19 percent decrease 
In constant dollar state support for higher education between fiscal 
year 1980 and fiscal year 1983. 

We are now working to regain the ground we have lost. More 
moderate rates of Inflation since 1983 and a concerted effort to 
Improve the financial base of Illinois higher education have 
restored part of the funding lost during this period, but the task 
Is not yet completed. 

There Is a clear commitment within the state of Illinois to 
protect our Investment In higher education programs and to restore 
state funding to an adequate level. There Is no question, however, 
that federal support for higher education programs must be sustained 
If we are to be successful In this effort. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present testimony to the 
Subcommittee. I ^-oiUd be pleased to respond to any questions at 
your convenience. 
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Table 1 

HIGHER EDUCATION DEGREE CREDIT ENROLLMENT 
AS PERCerrAGE of ILLINOIS POPULATION, 1960-61 TO 1984-65 

Fall Percentage Fall Percentage 

H.adcount of Illinois FTE of lUlnols 

jrear_ Enrollment Population Enrollment Population 

1960-61 200,092 1,98: 149,707 l,48X 



1965-66 


313,324 


2.93 




2.19 


1966-67 


332,855 


3,07 


259,949 




1967-68 


363,056 


3.32 




2.59 


1968-69 


398,061 


3.62 






1969-70 


430,980 


3.90 




3.04 


1970-71 


464,533 


4.17 






X971-72 


482,413 


4.32 




J. 34 


1972-73 


494,483 


4.41 


375,174 


J. J4 


1973-74 


544,843 


4.87 


<jOZ , DD / 


3.42 


1974-75 


582,653 


5.89 


394 538 


J. 


1975-76 


DJ/ ,07l 


5.88 


440,726 


3.94 


1976-77 


666,331 


5.95 


439,448 


3.93 


1977-78 


671,231 


5.98 


434,279 


3.87 


1978-79 


661,969 


5.89 


425,447 


3.79 


1979-80 


653,247 


5.92 


425,940 


3.79 


1980-81 


714,218 


6.25 


466,892 


4.08 


1981-82 


746,913 


6.52 


483,612 


4.22 


1982-83 


744,636 


6.49 


483,125 


4.21 


1983-84 


711,646 


6.19 


472,281 


4,11 


1984-85 


714,888 


6.22 


466,695 


4.06 



Figure 2 
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Figure 3 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR NONPERSOITNSL COST TNCSFK^^ 
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Mr. Ford. Thank you. We will continue to hold questions until 
the whole panel is finished. 
Next is Dave Pierce. 

Mr. Pierce, Congressmai.\ Ford, Congressman Bruce, and Con- 
gressman Hayes, it is indeed a pleasure to be here to represent the 
system of community colleges in Illinois. 

I think before I start the comments that I ha\e prepared, I would 
like to acknowledge a couple of things. One, Congressman Ford just 
last week received our National Association's Harry S. Truman 
Award at our annual convention in San Di^o. We were privileged 
to have him with us for 3 days. That award is givai annually to 
« that person in Congress w'^io is judged by the community college 
movement to have contributed most to furthering the community 
college system. I think it is quite timely and apropos that this oc- 
curred and it should be acknowledged. I had the opportunity to 
• spend some time with Congressman Ford and had the pleasure of 
getting better acquainted with him. 

Also, comments have been made about Congresrman Bruce and 
his contributions and the confusion of where he is now and where 
he s not Let me predict that before too many years roll by Con- 
gressman Bruce will also be the recipient of that award. His in- 
volvement in supporting community college l^islation in Illinois is 
legion and l^endary. It does not need to be said that his leaving 
caused a great deal of mixed emotions on our part. Terry, we are 
still rebuilding and reconstructing here in tms State with your 
having left, but we are pleased for you and certainly pleased to 
have your leadership and support at the level that it now is. We 
look forward to working closely with you. 

Let me say that I am pleased that you liave chosen to come to 
Illinois to conduct a hearing on the Higher Education Act reau- 
thorization. I car't think of a time in history where this is a more 
critical and important decision. The choices to be made are truly 
significant. We are in a transition in our economy and we're in a 
transition in education. The choices which we have to make in 
front of us over this next 12 lo 18 months aire going to set the stage 
for what happens in higher education for many years to come. 

Here in Illinois I will share with you some of the basic informa- 
tion about our community colleges and provide some suggestions 
that we would make at the State level relative to the reauthoriza- 
tion. 

We have 39 public community college districts in the State, con- 
sisting of 52 collies. More than 760,000 Illinois students were 
served in community college courses during the just-ended fiscal 
year 1984. We not only enroll the traditional 18 to 20 year old stu- 
dent who recently graduated from high school, but today we are 
also enrolling many adult students, many of whom are dislocated 

« because of structural changes in the economy, and others who are 
homemakers seeking to enter the labor market after fulfilling their 
raising of a family, and many other types of nontraditional stu- 
dents are taking advantage of our programs. In fact, a dramatic 

« statistic is that the average age of community college students this 
year is 32. 

The charts you have shown on the wall over here show that com- 
munity colleges expanded and increased dramatically in their re- 
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cipients of financial atd, and that is true. On the other hand, it can 
go down the other way almost as fast when you consider that we do 
serve students who are moving quickly in and out of the job 
market, and as the job market does decline somewhat, the number 
of students we serve increases, and as the job market expands, we 
tend to decline somewhat in a marginal way. So I think that is one 
of the unique characteristics of a community college, the sense that 
it is very flexible and must be adept at responding quickly to 
changes in the community that it serves. 

Illinois community colleges have long provided access to higher 
education for many people with a variety of educational needs. Tra- 
ditionally, these people have used community colleges to obtain 
preparation to transfer to a senior institution or to obtain prepara- 
tory job skills. More recently, the colleges have become an integral 
part of the State's economic development efforts, not only to train 
people for jobs but to create and retain jobs as well. Every district 
now has an economic development office designed to provide cus- 
tomized training for business, to provide entrepreneurship training 
and assistance, and/or to cooperate with other local economic de- 
velopment entities in retaining and attracting commerce and in- 
dustry. You will be hearing a little later in one of the other panels 
from one of the leaders of our economic development centers. 

The centers are funded primarily by State economic development 
grants and are complemented by a variety of other grant programs. 

Illinois community colleges also provide comprehensive programs 
and services to educationally disadvantaged students. All colleges 
provide remedial programs and adult basic, adult secondary educ- 
tion for adults who have not completed schooling through the sec- 
ondary level. 

In several parts of the Stale there is a very real need to strength- 
en information, counseling, and academic support services for edu- 
cationally disadvantaged students. Both environmental and educa- 
tional barriers combine to prevent equitable and fair access to post- 
secondary education. 

In addressing reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, I 
wouJd like to place special focus on the continuation or modifica- 
tion of titles I, in, IV, and VIII. 

In the case of title I, we would recommend that you revise the 
title to provide for a strengthened linkage between colleges and the 
world of work. Structural changes in this country's economy and in 
the nature of work have caused transition into a "learning society** 
where all persons who participate in society's economy will require 
recurring learning opportunities to maintain currency with techno- 
logical and other forms of change. A reconceptualizat^on of the pro- 
visions of this title holds great potential to assist this Nation's col- 
leges and universities to fulfill their roles as centers for lifelong 
learning. A conipetitive grants program for institutions could be 
used to support basic skill development, the development of state- 
of-the-art technical curricula, and innovative approaches to becom- 
ini^ centers for lifelong learning. 

Direct institutional aid under title III possesses the potential to 
make a real contribution to enhancing institutional excellence. The 
need for colleges to continually strengthen and improve their core 
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academic and administrative capabilities is increasing under the 
societal and economic changes now taking place. 

In the case of title IV, thousands of community college students 
m Illinois are dependent on student financial aid. During 1983-84, 
over 54,000 Illinois community college students received $36.5 mil- 
lion in Pell grants. Over 5,000 students received $4.5 million 
through the college work-study program. Over 5,000 students re- 
ceived $2 million through supplemental educational opportunity 
grants, and 17,000 students received $35.3 million in guaranteed 
student loans. 

To meet the needs of community college students, the Pell Grant 
Program should continue to be strengthened with the following 
provisions: 

One, eligibility for students enrolling in occupational programs of 
less than 1-year duration; two, allowances for commuting expenses 
to and from a community college; three, eligilJlity for students en- 
rolled part time; and four, provisions that enable students to apply 
for and obtain financial aid at any time throughout the year. 

As I reported earlier, there is an urgent need to renew and 
strengthen programs which provide special assistances to colleges 
who serve students from economically disadvantaged backgrounds. 
This problem has become particularly acute for prospective stu- 
dents who are both minority and economically disadvantaged. A 
disproportionately high dropout rate from high school, high unem- 
ployment, difficulty with communication, and frequent language 
barriers combine to severely restrict access to higher education for 
these people. It is imperative that the TRIO Program be strength- 
ened and broadened in any reauthorization of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. 

In summary, the following recommendations for reauthorization 
would be beneficial to the community colleges in Illinois: 

One, focus the Higher Education Act more strongly on building 
postsecondary education's cap jity to make education more respon- 
sive to national productivity ^d emerging work force needs and to 
serve better working adults and part-time students. 

Two. renew and redirect the Continuing Education Program, title 
I, to serve adult students needing occupational education and to 
assist institutions to serve as centers for lifelong learning. 

Thrje, reformulate institutional aid to achieve more economic 
benefits for each dollar spent. 

Four, strengthen the Pell Grant Program through more equita- 
ble treatment of nontraditional and commuter students. 

Fiv3, continue the current level of support for the collie work- 
study and the guaranteed student loan programs. 

And six, renew cooperative education, title V"'T, to stimulate the 
development of cooperative education programs between colleges 
and public and private employers. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to be nere. 

[Prepared statement of David R. Pierce follows:] 

Prepar'^d Statement of Dr. David R. Pierce, Executive Director, Illinios 
CJoMMUNiTY College £k)ARD 

Congressman Ford and members of Ihe Subcommittee on Postsecondary Educa- 
tion: Let me say that I am pleased that you have chosen to come to Illinois to con- 
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duct a hearing on the Higher Education Act Reauthorization. I am also pleased to 
have this opportunity to present a number of issues that are important from the 
perspective of the community college ^tem in Illinois. 

There are 39 public community college districts comprised of 52 colleges in Illi- 
nois. Over 50 percent of all students (on & headcount basis) in higher education in 
Illinois are enrolled in community colleges. More than 760»000 Illinois students were 
served in community college courses in Fiscal Year 1984. In addition to enrolling 
the traditional 18-20 year old student, community colleges also enroll many adult 
students, some of whom are dislocated workers and some of whom are homemakers 
seeking to enter the labor market. The average age of community college students 
this year is 32. Table 1 shows the anniial undupUcated headcount of students en- 
rolled in credit courses at community colleges during Fiscal Year 1983 and Fiscal 
Year 1984 by program of instruction. 

TABLE l.~FISCAL YEAR 1983 AND FISCAL YEAR 1984 ANNUAL UNDUPUCATED HEAD COUKT 
ENROLLMENT IN ILLINOIS PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES BY INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AREA 



Program area 



Baccalacreale 209.843 237,174 

Occupational . 185,550 I8?.727 

Vocational skills 61.598 55.536 

General studies 149.246 124.483 

Basic and remedial 131.156 120.248 

Other 58.798 33.574 

Total 796.191 760,742 



While overall enrollments decreased in Fiscal Year 1984, enrollment in both bac> 
calaureate/transfer and occupational programs increased. A substantial portion of 
students in community colleges (32 percent) are enrolled in programs designed to 
prepare individuals for employment or to uji^ade the skills needed to maintain the 
students* marketability in this period of rapidly changing technolov. Approximately 
31 percent of community college students are enroriea in baccalaureate/transfer 
programs. 

Community colleges offe* a comt, ehensive choit^ of educational program!! to meet 
the unique educational and employment trair*.ng needs of the people in Illinois. 
Table 2 summarizes the number of curricir!a and courses offered by community col- 
leges. 

TABLE 2 -NUMBE IF CURRICULA m COURSES IN ILLINOIS PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES, 

DECEMBER 1984 



Cwrtcuta Courses 







Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentile 


Baccalaureats ... . 




342 


7 


16,407 


31 


Occupational,. 




3.610 


74 


19.440 


37 


Vocational sKtlU 




416 


9 


6.177 


12 


General studies . . 




354 


7 


7.713 


15 


Remedial . .. . 




52 


1 


941 


20 


Adult basic/second< 


)fy education 


104 


2 


1.747 


3 


Total 




4,8/8 


100 


52.425 


100 



Illinois community colleges have long provided access to higher education for 
many people from a variety of backgrounds and with a variety of educational ne^. 
Traditional ly» these i^eople have used community colleges to obtain preparation to 
transfer into a baccalaureate curriculum at a senior institution or to obtain prepar- 
atory iob skills for entry into the job market. More recently, Illinois community col- 
leges have become an integral part of the state s <:onomic development ettort^, 
along with business, government, and labor, not only to train people for jol ut to 
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create and retain jobs as well. Every district now has a b* siness center or economic 
development office designed to provide customized training for business, to provide 
entrepreneurship training and assistance, and/or to cooperate with other local eco- 
nomic development entities in retaining and attracting commerce and industry. The 
centers are funded primarily by state economic development grants and are comple- 
mented by a variety of grant programs, including small business development 
center grants from tiiC Illinois Department of Commerce and Community Affairs 
which provide funds to business centers to provide business management and entre- 
preneurship assistance; contract procurement assistance grants which enable nu- 
merous centers to provides assistance to area businesses in seeking federal con- 
tracts; and high impact training services (HITS) grants from the Illinois State Board 
of Education. 

Illinois community colleges also provide comprehensive programs and services to 
educationally disadvantaged students. All collies provide remedial programs for 
students who lack the basic communication and computational skills necessary for 
academic success and adult basic/adult secondary (ABE/ASE) education for adults 
who have not completed schooling through the secondary level. Though Illinois uses 
both secondary schools and community colleges to provide these services, the com- 
1?dS^?cS^^^^ serving approximately 75 percent of those currently enrolled in 
ABE/ASE. 

In several parts of the state, there is a very real need to strengthen information, 
counselmg, and academic support services for educationally disadvantaged students. 
Both environmental and educational barriers combine to prevent equitable and fair 
access to postsecondary education. Aggressive new or expanded thrusts by the feder- 
al government will be required if this very great need is to be met. 

In addressing issues of quality and excellence, the Illinois community colleges re- 
cently have implemented a program review initiative .vhich evaluates programs 
against the criteria of (quality, need, and cost. Evaluation reports subriitted by the 
community colleges indicate that the three areas requiring additional resources in 
order to improve program auality are equipment, program development, and staff 
development. The need to add equipment in program areas not previously requiring 
any and to replace out-dated equipment with current generation technology in 
others is tremendous both in numbers and dollar costs. At the same time, the addi- 
:ion or replacement of equipment requires that courses be updated or replaced as 
well, necessitating increased funding for program development. On-going and sys- 
tematic staff development also is required in order for faculty members to incorpo- 
rate new technologies into their programs and courses. Part-time faculty members, 
who are often experts in their fields, need assistance in developing appropriate 
teaching methodologies and technioues. Incentives are needed to .bster the continu- 
ous cooperation with commerce and industry and with university faculties in order 
to address these diverse staff development needs. 

In addressing reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, I would like to place 
special emphasis on the continuation or modification of Titles I, III, IV, and VIII. 



I recommend that you revise Title I to provide for a strengthened linkage between 
colleges and the world of vork. Structural changes in this country's economy and in 
the nature of work have caused transition into a "learning society" where aU per- 
sons who participate in society's economjf will require recurring learning opportuni- 
ties to maintain currency with technological and other forms of change. A reconcep- 
tualization of the provisions of this title holds great potential to iwasist thi£ nation^s 
colleges and universities to fulfill their roles and centers for lifelong learning. A 
competitive grants program for institutions could be used to support basic skill de- 
velopment, t*ie development of state-of-the-art technical curricula, and innovative 
approaches to becoming lifelong learning centers. Persons served by these programs 
would include thop^ seeking entry into the workforce, dislocated workers, workers 
needing to upgrade their education, and adults re-entering the workforce. 



Direct institutional aid under Title III possessed the potential to make a real con- 
tribution to ennancing institutional exceflence. The need fc . colleges to continually 
strengthen and improve their core academic and administrative capabilit-ee is in- 
creasing under the societcl and economic changes now taking place. 

Consideration should oe riven to broadening eligibility criteria to enable institu- 
tions to keep abreast of change und to adjust more expertly their processes to 
achieve their evo-^m^ missions as centers of Ufelong learning. It is also recommend- 
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ed that funding equity based on target populations served by eligible institutions be 
achieved. 



Thousands of community college students in Illinois are dependent on student fi- 
nancial aid. Federal financial aid is supplemented with state financial aid provided 
through the Illinois State Scholarship Commission and with individual college pro- 
grams. All these programs are essential for community college students. During 
1983-84, 54.087 Illinois community college students received $36,530,500 in Pell 
Grants; 5,268 students received $4,534,800 through the Ck)llege Work-Study program; 
5,422 students received $2,075,600 through Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grants; and 17,284 students received $35,372,600 in Guaranteed Student Loans. Pro- 
posed funding cuts could deny 9,500 community college students loans of $30.3 mil- 
lion and almost 5,000 students Pell Grants of $10.3 million. 

Due to the comprehensive mission of the community colleges and to the non-tradi- 
tional nature of community college students, there are some unique needs that need 
to be addressed in the federal Higher Education Act so that these institutions can 
more effectively carry out their important mission. Community colleges serve many 
non-traditional students. Older adults, for example, have family responsibilities and 
can attend college only on a part-time basis. To meet the needs of community col- 
lege students, the Pell Grant program should cor "nue to be strengthened with the 
following provisions: 

1. Eligibility for students enrolling in occupational education programs of less 
than one year duration; 

2. Allowances for commuting expenses to and from a community college; 

3. Eligibility for students enrolled par^time— (six eemester hours or more); and 

4. Provisions that enable students to apply for and obtain financial aid at anytime 
throughout the year. 

The College Work-Study program is an important segment of the financial aid 
package for many community college students. This is an excellent program that 
not only provides financial assistance to needy students but also enables the stu- 
dents to obtain valuable job experience. The services provided by the students also 
provide a very valuable benefit to the colleges and other public institutions. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan program is another important component of finan- 
cial aid for community college students. Thousands of students from mid<^le-income 
families depend on the GSL to enable them to attend a community college. Most of 
these students attend a community college to learn employment skills that are es- 
sential for them to gain job entry. Any cutback in this program would make it im- 
possible for thousands of community college students to stay in school and would 
keep many students from obtaining the knowledge and skills necessary to gain em- 
ployment. 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants are awarded to community col- 
leges based on institutional need. Community colleges then select the most needy 
students and make awards to them. Any cutback in this program would hurt the 
economically disadvantaged students the most. 

As I reported earlier in this presentation, there is an urgent need to renew and 
strengthen projp-ams which pro/ide special assistance for colleges who serve stu- 
dents from economically disadvantages bakgrounds. This problem has become par- 
ticularly acute for prospective students who are both minority and economically dis- 
advantaged. A disproportionally high dropout rate ^orm high school, high unemploy- 
ment, difficulty with communication, and frequent language barriers combine to se- 
verely restrict access to higher education for these people. It i& imperative that the 
TRIO program be strengthened and broadened in any reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. 



Community colleges in Illinois are establishing viable partnerships with com- 
merce and industry to provide educational programs for both current employees and 
propsective employees. The funding of thir itle could provide incentives for institu- 
tions and public and private employers to enhance this partnership e-'d to develop 
progThins that meet the unique needs of employed individuals. Community colleges 
are in a position to develop cooperative education programs with small commercial 
and industrial firms. Since small firms provide a large proportion of employment, 
such cooperative agreements could reach a very large group of emplc*' .es needing 
additional poatsecondary education. 



TITLE IV.— STUDENT AStTlSrANCE 



TITLE Vin. — COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
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In summary* I believe the following recommendations for reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act would be beneficial to the community college system in Illi- 
nois- 

1. Focus the Higher Education Act more strongly on building postse-ondary edu- 
cation's capacity to make education more responsive to national produtitivity and 
emerging workforce needs and to serve better working adults and part-time stu- 
dents. 

2. Renew and redirect the Continuing Education Program (Title I) to serve ad -It 
students needing occupational education and to assist institutions to serve as cen- 
ters for lifelong learning. 

3. Reformulate Institutional Aid (Title III) to achieve more economic benefits for 
each dollar spent. 

4. Strengthen the Pell Grant program through more equitable treatment of non- 
traditional and commuter students. 

5. Continue the current level of support for the College Work-Study and the Guar- 
anteed Student Loan programs. 

Renew Cooperative Education (Title VIII) to stimulate the development of cooper^ 
ative education programs between colleges and public and pnvate employers. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Fouts. 

Mr. FouTS. Chairman Ford and members of the subcommittee, I 
do appreciate the opportunity to be here this morning and speak 
on behalf of the Federation of Independen:. Illinois Colleges and 
Universities. We appreciate very much your presence here today 
and your willingness to listen to some of our concerns. 

Independent colleges really are an integral part of the higher 
education system here in Illinois, and, indeed, the relationship 
among the sectors is very, very good. In fact, I was thinking on 
that earlier as I sat while Paul Lingenfelter, Dave Pierce and I ac- 
tually drove over together from Springfield. In some States, I dare 
say, that might be a little bit more difficult. The relationship is 
good and i think all sectors are really committed to provide educa- 
tional programs to meet the needs of Illinois young people. 

What I would like to do is just make a few brief comments on 
the condition of the independent sector, to make you a little better 
acquainted on what we're all about. Let me just begin with a snap- 
shot of the private colleges and universities. 

We have 98 institutions, about 130,000 students, and we enroll 
about 25 percent of the total postsecondary enrollment in Illinois, 
graduate about 40 percent of the B.A.'s, and a good percentage of 
graduate degrees as well. We have a substantial minority enroll- 
ment. We are at about the sarne level as the public colleges and 
universities. We would like to improve that and we're working on 
that. We have a range of institutions that go from small, special- 
ized 2-year colleges, all the way up to msyor research universities. 

As to our condition as we face this critical period of reauthoriza- 
tion, a recent Illinois Board of Higher Education study on the 
status of nonpublic higher education reported that the private 
sector is strong, it is continuing to make vital contributions to the 
people of Illinois. We ba^ ically can agree with that assessment, and 
I just want to say that che reason for our continued strength is in 
no small measure the project of a State and Federal funding policy, 
as Paul indicated earlier, that recognizes the services provided by 
our institutions— in this case, the independent institutions — and, 
indeed, supports the concept of student choice which allows Illinois 
residents to choose the college that best meets their needs and aspi- 
rations. 
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I » to say, though, at the . xme time that, despite these posi- 
tive 4,idicators, there is s. growing problem we see in our sector, 
and that is tne basic problem that the need-based grant assistance, 
both State and Federal, though it has been going up, is still not 
keepmg pace with rismg college costs. As a consequence, private 
colleges and universities, because they do not have the other State 
sources of revenue, have to increase tuitions. The problem for stu- 
dents, obviously, is that as tuition goes up, it becomes harder and 
harder to attend and to make the choice to attend an independent 
sector institution. 

Just one statistic in this regard. The tuition gap— that is to say, 
the differe.ice in the average tuition between private colleges and 
universities in Illinois and public colleges and universities— has 
more than tripled in the last 15 years or so. That has become an 
increasing problem in terms of student access. 

What that has meant is that students increasingly must turn tc 
borrowing money in order to find the funds to continue and finance 
their education. 

Now, let me say that we do not quarrel with borrowing, per se. 
We recognize it is quite appropriate for Government to ask parents 
and students to shoulder major responsibility for meeting the costs 
of higher education, even if this does, in fact, mean assuming a 
substantial debt burden. 

But our real concern is with the extent of the debt burden for 
students m the independent college and university sector. Just a 
couple of quick examples which are also in my paper and part of 
the record. 

According to the Illinois State vScholarship ComrniS!ji?)n, for ex- 
ample, student loan volume increased 354 percent in a recent 6- 
year period for students in the independent sector, while during 
the same period grant aid increased 70 percent. So there is a wid- 
ening gap here as well that is of increasing concern, not only to 
private colleges and universities in Illinois, but iu our companion 
institutions around the country. 

This kind of problem also has some ramifications for Institutions 
as well. Institutions, in their effort to maintain access for students 
and to reduce the reliance on loans, are being forced to make sub- 
stantial increases in institutional student aid, oftimes by shifting 
funds from other operating re/enues. This has been accomplished 
at considerable institutional cost, as can well be imagined, includ- 
ing deferred faculty salary inereasee. maintenance of plant, equip- 
ment acquisitions, and so on. 

So we do want to say that we see some problems out there, and 
we are very, very interested in looking ah*>ad to reauthorization as 
a vehicle for a dialog on how we mij?ht contribute to the solution of 
these particular dijemmas for the independent colleges, as well as 
some of the problems facing the community colleges and public col- 
leges and universities. Again, our principal focus and hope is that, 
on the Federal side, we can look to a grant and loan program ibat 
will help maintain access for those students who want to go to a 
private college or university. 

Let me just close by sayinc^ that the present admmistration rec- 
onimendations really, quite fTankly, do not do the job as f-r as the 
mdependent sector is concerned. The Senate Republic. :ompro- 
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mise would have some vb.y serious impacts on the independent 
sector in torms of student access. So we are working very hard, not 
only in Ilhnois but through our national group, the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Colleges and Universities, of which Chair- 
man Ford is very familiar, to address these problems. 

I will just stop at this point. I included in my paper some basic 
recommendations on reauthorization which are somewhat detailed. 
They reflect basically the position of our national group. I wfmted 
to have them in the record for your subsequent reference. 

Thank you. . „ , 

[Prepared statement of Donald Fouts follows:] 

Prepared Statemeitt of Donald E. Fours, President, Federation of Independent 
Ilunois Colleges and Universities, Champaion-Urbana, IL 

Chairman Ford, members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to 
speak to you this morning on behalf of the Federation of Independent Illinois Col- 
leges and Universities. We welcome this special opportunity to share our views oa 
the needs and priorities of Illinois Higher Education. . , , j 

My remarks today will focus on two areas: 1) The condition of the independent 
sector, and 2) an outline of our specific concerns on reauthorization with respect to 
student financial assistance. . ,. i . i j 

A recent Illinois Board of Education study on the status of nonpublic higher edu- 
cation in Illinois reported that Illinois' private colleges and universities are strwig 
and continue to make vital contributions to the people of Illinois. We believe that 
thia continued strength and productivity is in no small measure the product of a 
state and federal funding poliw that 1) recognizes the services provided b^ inde- 
pendent higher education, and 2) supports the concept of student choice, wluch en- 
ables lUinws residents to choose the education best suited to their needs and aspira- 

These generally positive indicators, however, mask a grov^ring problem. The ^lyb- 
lem is that state and federal need-based grant assistance has not kept up with nsmg 
college cost. As a result, students are having to borrow more and private institu- 
tions are having to direct more of their own resources into institution^ financial 
aid. The IBHE status report on the independent sector aptlv describes the problem 
as follows: "Through fiscal year 1982 the decreases in federal grants and slower 
growth in state grants were largely offset by increases in guaranteed student loans 
and institutional sources of student aid. These adjustments helped to mamtain en- 
rollments and tuition revenues, but concomitantly increased the educational costs 
faced by students and posed new financial challenges to many higher education in- 
stitutions." (IBHE, 1983, P.3.) . ^ . ,no^ *u 

Let me expand a bit on the nature of the problem.. Between 1973 and 198b the 
tuition gap oetween Illinois public universities and independent institutions has 
more than tripled— widening to $4,365 in academic year 1985-86, compared with 
$1,380 in 1972-73. During the same time period, the net tuition gap— that is, tuition 
lessstateandfederalgmnts— went from $1,167 to $3,481. , . . 

The result of these trends is that students at independent colleges and univerf - 
ties are borrowing at an unprecedented rate to finance their education. We ao uot 
quarrel with borrowing per se. We recognize that it is appropriate for govemmt nt 
to ask pt-^nts and studento to shoulder mtgor responsibility for meeting the coetb of 
higher education, even if this means assuming a substaiitial debt burden. 

Our concern is vdth the extent of the debt burden for students m the independent; 
sector. Let me give two examples. First, according to the Illinois State Scholarsmp 
Comm-iSsion, student loan volume increased 354% l$74 to $336 million) betwwm 1976 
and 1982, while during the same period grant aid increased 70% ($197 to $334 mii- 

^^°&cond, according to a recent national study, lower income students at independ- 
ent colleges are becoming increasingly dependent on loans.^ For many of these 
lowest income students, their debt burden upon graduation is greater than their 
family's annual income. Debt burden of this magnitude raises serious questions. 

'The net tuition gap also has an impact on institutions. In an effort to reduce the 
reliance on loans and maintain access to the independent sector, priyat? coUeges 
and universities are being forced t-o make substantial increases in institutional stu- 
dent aid by shifting funds from other operating revenues. This has been accom- 
plished at considerable institutional cost, including deferred faculty salary in- 
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creases, maintenance of plant, and equipment acauisition. Even these measures 
have not been sufficient to close the gap, and the problem remains. 

R£AUTH0RI2AT»'»N 

Let me now shift attention to reauthorization. Not surprisingly our top priority is 
student financial assistance. 

We would urge this committee to consider maior changes of federal student assist- 
ance pohpr during reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. This is because 
vnthout change the current system could actually work against the federal goals of 
providmg equal opportunity and ensuring access and choice for needy students. We 
ask your consideration of the following issues: 

(1) Suggested improvements in federal student grants programs in order to reduce 
the growing debt burden for lowest income students: 



PELL GRANTS 

Make Pell Grants More Sensitive to Tuition £ic/?e/wcs.— Concentrate Pell Grants 
on hard educational costs (tuition, fees, books and supplies), thus nuaking the pro- 
grams more sensitive to the actual tuition price of education. 

Target Pell Grants on Students from Low Income Fami/ies.— Target Pell Grants 
on students from low^ncome families in order that those students can be assured of 
acc^ to the higher educational institutions tiiat best meet their aspirations and 
abilities. *^ 



SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTO 

cJt^e Funds on Needy Stud^nts.^Hestore statutory language that tai«ets 

bEOG fundmg on those students with the greatest need ahose whose family contri- 
bution is less than one-half of their total cost of education.) 

, Revise SEOG Institutional Allocation Fcrmutee.— Revise the statutory formulae 
in such a manner that institutions may share equally in any increased appropria- 
tions while maintaining their current allocation levels. 

STATE STUDENT INCENTIVE GRANTS 

Provide Incentives for States to Create or Augment State Work and Grant Prxh 
grams.— Extern the SSIG program and amend it to allow states? to use up to half of 
any new federal allocf*'ons to help establish or sustain a 50-50 federal-state work- 
study program to supplement the grant assistance available under the existing 50-50 
federal-state SSIG program. 

(2) Suggested improvements in self-help programs which constitute an important 
part of need-based student aid packages: 

COLLEGE WORK STUDY/COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

Maintain Separate Programs of College Wo k Study and Cooperative Educations- 
Maintain both separate programs which properiy serve different purposes. 

Maintain Non-Profit Nature of Collect Work S/urfy.— Maintain the statutory re- 
quirement that CWo funds may be used only by not-for-profit businesses or institu- 
tions. 



NATIONAL DIRECT STUDEPn" LOANS 

^^^l^<{^^he NDSL Program end Rename it the Carl D. Perkins Loan i'rogram — 
Extend the NDSL program and rename it for its principal advocate, the late Carl D. 
Perkins. Maintain the low-interest, campus-based nature of the program that allows 
the campus aid administrator to determine student needs. 

, Exterui Authority to Forgive or Cancel Loans.- -Extend and broaden current provi- 
sions of law that allow loans to b<i forgiven fcr certain kinds of teaching to include 
persons providing other forms of >«iciai senao; to the nation. 

GUARANTEED STUOr^T .OAWS/PLUS LOANS 

Limit GSL to Need— Limit coverage ptov d^i by the GSL program for undergrad- 
uate students to the amount of "remamivjc medi* after all other grant, work, and 
loan benefits, together with all expected parental/student contributions, are token 
fullv into account. 

Eliminate the GSL Student Origination /ct.— Repeal tho GSL origination fee, 
which continues to reduce net student loan emounte by 5 percent, despite the fact 
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that the origination fee was intended only as a temporary measure to reduce fedenJ 
GSL costs in 1981. 

Increase Loan Limi Is.— Incrcbse the annual and aggregate loan limits under the 
GSL program for those students in Liei last two years of undergraduate higher 
education and for all graduate students. 

AlloiL Consolidation of Student Loan Repayments.— Allow students to consolidate 
loans taLen under different programs and different terms into a single repayment 
plan, with options for early or extended repayment on a graduated or income-relat- 
ed schedule. 

Authorize Income- Rehted /2epaymc/if.— Allow all borrowers to repay their loans 
under schedules which are income-relared. 

Establish a Federally Guaranteed, Uiwaosidized Student Loan Program to Comple- 
ment GSL.— Establish an unsubsidiaed bat federally-guaranteed Jtudent loan pro- 

♦ gram as a "loan of last resort," witli the federal gxxarantee serving as an umbrella 
over a variety of institutional, state, aud secondary-market loan programs for stu* 
dents and families who zre unable to meet their needs for loan capital under the 
GSL and /or ^e PLUS prcgrams, or Vfha may need to borrow some or all of their 
expected parental, independent student, or graduate etuden* contribution. 

# (3) Suggested improvements in student aid delivenr and needs analysis: 

Review the Current System for Determining Family Ability to Pay for Higher Edu^ 
cafiore,— Review the multiplicity of "need analysis" methodologies currently in use 
to determine whether a new, single methodolc^ for determining family ability to 
pay can be developed for all federal student aid programs that simplifies the cur- 
rent system while maintainmg discretion for financial aid administrators to adjust 
for individual student cii-cumstanccs. a 

Establish a Master Calendar for the Deliver j of Federal Student Aid— Adopt a 
Master Calendar for the delivery of student aid along lines recommended by tl.^ Na- 
tional Commission on Student Financial Assistance, in order that the federal stu- 
dent aid system may function smoothly and allow all students to make timely deci- 
sions about their higher education plans. 

Require Matching for All Federal Student Aid J5enc/iis.-rRequire matching pay- 
ments for federal aid payments as a demonstration of commitment by institutions, 
states, and parents/students that they are partners with the federal government in 
the student aid system. 

Review Proper Measure of Family Ir^come.— Provide a determination of the proper 
measure of income for purposes of determining family ability to pay for higher edu- 
cation, recognizing that provisions of the tax code that allow deductions from gross 
income were designed for purposes unrelated to higher education need analysis. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak before you today. I would be happy to 
respond to any questions. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Do you suppose, when you're riding back together, that you and 
Dave Pierce could work out a cease fire on half costs and get your 
two national organizations to sign off? 

Mr. Pierce. We started out in the hallway on that. 

Mr. Ford. All I wanted was a cease fire. 

Mr. Fouts, you pointed to a phenomenon that we have been 
watching since the cuts that took place in 1981. If you look at that 
declining percentage of costs of attending college covered by Pell 
grants, it shows very clearly that the value of the grant pro- 
grams—that being the principal one, but you find a similar pattern 
with the SEOG money and work-study and the rest of them— is 

* being eroded and that it stands to reason, if students are still in 
school, and the percentage of cost that is being paid with grant aid 
doesn't get put back, that they have to turn to the only available 
resource, which is loans. 

* Now, that stands to reason to me. The Office of Management and 
Budget, however, says that the growth in the loan program is be- 
cause we're lending money too cheaply and they are borrowing 
noney in preference to using the resources that they would have, 
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and that's why they v^ant to tighten upon these dependent students 
end want to tighten on family income levels and so on. 

Now, then, Pierce comes along and he points out that in just the 
years 1983 and 1984, when you look at the makeup of the popula- 
tion on the community college campus, you see that the population 
that increased most, while indeed, some part of that mix decreased 
in that year, you had a 27,331 student increase m the number of 
people going to community colleges, without intending to finish 
their education there, to oecome transfer students to another col- 
lege for a baccalaureate iegree. That might sugges-;— and I want 
you gentlemen to comment if this is erroneouc— t rat somebody 
who is going to some other kind of college, or would have been 
going to another kind of college, for some reason decided to come to 
a community college for tho first 2 years of their 4-year experience, 
and then go on to college. 

I look at that as a shift. I can see here, with the difference in the 
cost, a very heavy incentive to shift from the traditional 4-year 
p;;blic collet^e as well as the private college. I note the cost of your 
private colleges here tends to run a little higher than the private 
colleges ovei- in my State, but nevertheless, a very dramatic differ- 
ence between the privates and publics. 

So, Mr. Fonts, can you detect a' shift of people making choices 
that would have, by all other cr. imstances, wanted to go to one of 
your private schools, instead electing to go to a public college, and 
then IS it reasonable to assume ^hat some of them who would be 
going to this college are going to community colleges instead? 

Mr. Fours. A number of our directors of admissions have done 
some studies, and there is definitely a pattern of students, if they 
are confronted with this financial dilemma, of opting for an institu- 
tion at the lower price or lower tuition We are seeing in some 
cases a transfer phenomenon as well increawing. 

Now, you understand, I am talking about 98 very diverse institu- 
tions, ai.d there are different patterns. But what we are seeing ba- 
sically is efforts by parents and children to adjust to these financial 
realities. We are seeing some of those kinds of choices reported to 
me by our admissions people. 

Mr. Ford. The Secretary of Education says that's not bad be- 
cause the private schools are overpriced, and while they have been 
increasing their price they haven't increased the quality of educa- 
tion. 

How do you react to that? 

Mr. Fours. Well, I think he's dead wrong. I think, first of all, you 
have to distinguish carefully among three different kinds of cost 
considerations. There is cost to the student, which is price or tui- 
tion; then there's the basic cost of education. I think that it is fair 
to say that, in general, the cost of providing a comparable educa- 
tion in a public college or university or a pri^'ate college or univer- 
sity is approximately the same per comparable program. So the 
simple fact is that each has to pay about the same for goods and 
services. 

The price, the tuition, is higher in the private sector because the 
rivate sector does not receive the general State subsidy which the 
tate colleges receive. That's a very appropriate subsidy. We are 
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not complaining about that at all, but just in terms of understand- 
ing the argument. 

So I just really have to reject that contention. 

Mr. Ford. Have any of your schools tried even an informal 
survey of what kind of choices their students now on the campus 
would make if the income caps and the total Federal aid dolla: 
caps were adopted? 

Mr. Fours. Quite frankly, our admissions people don't want to go 
out and ask iudents what they would do iif these things come to 
pass, because that sets up an alarm syndrome, FU tell you that 
ouite frankly. But we do know, from responses from concerned par- 
ents, that there are a lot of students out there right now who are 
considering not attending our colleges because of concern over the 
proposed cuts. 

In addition to that^ I must add, there is some confusion over 
whether the substantial cuts will occur this fall or the foUowing 
fall. 

Mr. FoHD. We heard testimony in Washington from students 
from St. Olaf up in Minnesota who actually did it on their own, 
and found that 200 students at St. Olaf would go over to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Minnesota has a per capita driven distribu- 
tion formula that figures out to $4,000 a head. So they computed 
what it would to cost the taxpayers of Minnesota to pick up stu- 
dents like them from the private schools in the State and it comes 
to a very substantial amount. 

You just pointed out the dilemma to school people. If the school 
people tell the parents and the children the story of what could 
happen, th^y scare them aiid they start making .^et-isions on the 
basis of perception, even though it might not happen, and so they 
are reh'.ctant to do that. On the other hand, if the public out there 
knew what kind of a shift wad taking place, they probably wouldn t 
stand for the Congress accepting it. It is a Sophie's choice for us 
because we don't know which kind of conduct to encourage on the 
part of people. Should wt get them stirring up Members of Con- 
gress so they reject what the Senate grants to do, and do that at the 
risk of having just the talk about it cause trouble? 

In 1981, when the budget resolution passed and put a $30,000 cap 
on, when the House and Senate went to conference they went out- 
side the conference by mutual agreement and changed the $30,000 
cap into a needs analysis after $30,000. But the perception re- 
mained with people that it was a $30,000 cap, just like the $32,500 
that they are proposing now. We had many schools that had as 
much as a 22-percent drop in the next enrollment period in appli- 
cants for student aid. ^ think that's why the schools are very wor- 
ried. 

How could we get i leveloping the picture of "what if m terms 
of shifting from you institutions to the public institutions and 
therefore not just shv .ing to the well-todo parent, as some people 
would say, but shifting to all of the taxpayers of the State? How do 
we get a handle on some kind of credible estimate of what is in- 
volved here? 

Mr. FouTS. Well, we are talking about some cost analyses, m 
part, I think. I really am not prepared to hazard a guess as to how 
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that effort might go forward. But again, it is certainly a dilemma 
for us in tr/ing to deal with the perspective students. 

Mr. Ford. You have excellent representation in Washington with 
Paul Simon now sitting on this committee on the Senate side, who 
formerly chaired this committee. Terry, that's the kind of thing 
they re going to need when we get to that conference on the 
budget. You can't get many of those people to understand unless 
you give them numbers. They don't understand anything except 
numbers, with dollar signs in front of them. 

Mr. Fours. We'll work on it. 

Mr. Ford. Stockman can't see anything that doesn't have a 
dollar sign in front of it. That's the kind of numbers that will win 
the battle for you. 

All of my instincts tell me intuitively that this is what we would 
find, but none of our friends have figured out how we can plan it 
without causing a lot of damage. If you can come up with some- 
thing, it would be helpful, either you or through your association. 
We have had NAICU (National Association foi Independent Col- 
leges and Universities) doing a lot of informal work for us— for ex- 
ample, trying to find the $100,000 family. There is supposed to be 
13,000 kids getting their way paid through college whose parents 
have a $100,000 a year income. NAICU was able to find two or 
three. Tlmt's combing all the private colleges in the country. One 
has to assume they would be in private colleges because there is no 
conceivable way that in a school of less than about $12,000 a year 
cost you could have any remaining need, even in a family of eight 
kids. 

Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Bruce. That was one phenomena. If you can find out how to 
find that information, I would appreciate it. Because my request 
was what impact this is going to have, and I was surprised to find 
as the chairman indicated, that when thoy tried to find that out in 
the last round, enrollment went down so dramatically that every- 
one was afraid to give us the infoimation, or to go out and ask for 
the information. If you can put your heads together and figure out 
how to get that to us, I would certainly appreciate it. 

The President's proposal is to put the $8,000 cap on. Dave and 
Paul, what impact do you think that's going to have on your insti- 
tutions by way of increased enrollments? Has anyone pushed the 
figures around on the impact of an $8,000 cap? 

Mr. Ford. Let me just correct it. This is a tricky one. I thought 
when their compromise came out they had changed the $4,000 cap 
to $8,000. ThaVs not what they did. It won't hit Mr. Pierce's 
schools, but what it says is, no matter what the real cost of educa- 
tion is, you can only consider the cost of education as being $8,000 
to determine eligibility for grants and loans. So you reduce the 
base of the remaining need once you apply the needs analysis. 
They just simply say that Harvard costs $8,000 a year, no matter 
what it costs. 

Mr. Bruce. I see. 

Mr. Ford. Isn't that it, Don? 

Mr. FoUTS. That's it. That's it exactly. There was confusion on 
that. 
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Mr. Ford. That makes it easier for the private school than a 
plain $8,000 cap. An $8,000 cap would say "we won't give you any 
more than $8,000.** But this says it doesn't cost any more than 
$8,000, and then you take the cost of attendance into account in 
determining every form of student aid. So they arbitrarily set a cap 
on how much it should cost to go to school. 

Mr. Bruce. As if the tuition is at $8,000. 

Mr. Ford. It's called college price-fixing. 

Mr. LiNGENFELTER. I think it's not just tuition that is involved 
here. It is the total cost, room and board, and other allowances. So 
actually, a private institution's tuition in the $5,000 range or $6,000 
range would be adversely affected by the proposal. 

Mr. Pierce. Let me share a surprising piece of information with 
you. You just mentioned it would not impact community colleges 
very much. Most people feel the community colleges would be im- 
pacted more in the Pell Grant Program than in any other program. 
In one scenario that we have run out, it would impact our system 
in Illinois by approximately $10 million in the Pell Grant Program. 

What people don't realize is that we actually participate in the 
Guaranteed Student Loan Program at a very high level. We have 
17,000 students getting $35.3 million in the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program, and with the changes that are being proposed by 
ihe administration, our sector would be hit the greatest in terms of 
percentage of reduction of Guaranteed Student Loan Program par- 
ticipants than any other sector, including private and public insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Ford. That^s because you have all the rich kids going to com- 
munity colleges. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Pierce. I don't know exactly what the dynamics are, as to 
what drives that. It is just the way the formulas work out and the 
way that our students participate in it. So I haven't had a chance 
to dig underneath it. But the calculations that have been done by 
our State scholarship commission do produce those surprising re- 
sults. 

Mr. Bruce. What's your loss rate? 

Mr. Pierce. In the case of the Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram, we would have a loss of approximately $15 million out of $35 
million. That's the largest percentage drop of any sector in the 
State. 

In the case of the Pell Grant Program, we would lose something 
in the vicinity of $10 million out of $36 million. 
[Chairman and staff conferring.] 

Mr. Ford. We're trying to figure out what would do that. The 
staff suggests the $800 up-front cost hits you. 

Mr. Pierce. I don't know all of the reasons for it, but when Mr. 
Matejka is here this afternoon, he has done these calculations and 
he is where I get the source of information. 

Mr. Ford. This is something we really need because that belies 
the suggestion that what is being done here with these student 
loans is going after the wealthy kids at Harvard. 

Mr. Pierce. Exactly, exactly. It simply has shocked me. I couldn't 
believe it. I talked with Larry about it and tried to confirm it, and 
he said "Dave, that's exactly the way it comes out." It surprised 
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him, too. He didn't believe it when he ran the model the first time 
through. 

Mr. Ford. We have to get that and then figure out what the 
characteristic is that does that and make sure that doesn't end 
lip 

Mr. Pierce. Right. 

Mr. Ford. Go ahead, Terry. 

Mr. Bruce. Paul, on your one chart, figure 3, why isn't there a 
drop in the cost increases, given a reduction in the rate of infla- 
tion? Why does the chart tend to go up and up? What are the costs 
m there that drive that continually up? I would have thought, cer- 
tainly after 1983 and 1984, we would see that top line start to crest 
back over. What happens to make it bump the other way? 

Mr. LiNGENFELTER. Actually, the way this chart is constructed, it 
adds inflation every year. It will keep going up, the way we de- 
signed it, always, even when the rate goes down. It's the steepness 
of the line. The line has become a little flatter in the last couple of 
years, as you can see in the higher education price index. It went 
up the fastest, the most steeply, between 1979 and 1982. 

Mr. Bruce. But the two lines seem to be flattening out— they're 
staying apart. 

Mr. LiNGENFELTER. Oh, veah. That's because we haven't made up 
the ground. In other words, this gap between the lines is deferred 
maintenance, deferred equipment purchases 

Mr. Ford. Caps on salaries? 

Mr. LiNGENFELTER. Right. It is the ground that has been lost that 
we are now trying to catch up to. 

Mr. Bruce. And the only way you're going to make any improve- 
ment IS to move the bottom line up? 

Mr. LiNGENFELTER. And to keep the top line from going up 
fasten 

Mr. Bruce. OK. That's all I have. 
Mr. Ford. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very brief b> 
cause I recognize the time constraints we're operating under. I 
must say each of the panelists have made us recipients of very 
comprehensive and informative prepared statements. But I do have 
a couple of concerns. 

You mentioned the problem of salaries, the impact of salary level 
as maybe serving as a deterrent to keeping a number of good facul- 
ty members within the college system because of the competition, I 
guess, with private industry and other places. 

Do you anticipate. No. 1— I realize there are other sources of 
income, but increasing tuition is always, I guess, a more logical 
pursuit trying to increase the income of the universities them- 
selves. In the college system in Illinois, for the next term, do they 
plan any blanket increases in tuitions? 

Mr. LiNGENFELTER. We had some very substantial increases in 
tuition in the past 2 or 3 years, when conditions of the economy 
was as bas as we all know it was. This year the tuition increases 
planned for the next year are on the order of 5 percent, which is 
still an increase to reflect cost increases, but it is much more in 
line with what is happening in the general economy than what we 
experienced over the previous 2 or 3 years. 
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Mr. Hayes. You said in your statement— and I will quote from 
it— on the second page, "While I am not advocating direct Federal 
support for faculty salaries, it must be recognized that in many 
ways Federal laws and programs have significant impact on the fi- 
nancial condition of colleges and universities." 

Now, do you see anything wrong with some help from the Feder- 
al Government to undergird the deficiencies in the salary structure 
of universities? You're not advocating it, but would you accept it? 
Let me put it that way. 

Mr. LiNGENFELTER. It would be hard to say no. I think there is 
some sense in the separation of State and Federal roles. State and 
institutional roles, on cercain issues. But every so often I hear con- 
cern about how the cost of higher education is going up and we 
need to deal with that. I guess the thrust of my remarks was that 
we arc not paying our faculty members, what we are paying are 
our engineers, our lawyers, and our accountants. Maybe the cost of 
higher education should go up some so we could get good people in 
those fields. There are other ways of dealing with that, including 
Student Aid Programs. 

Mr. Hayes. Don't be too bashful about asking for what you need. 

Mr. Pierce, the community colleges, as you well know, are the 
only real higher educational institutions that are available to 
many of our disadvantaged and minority students. The chairman 
has just reminded me of some statistics I didn't even know, that 73 
percent of Hispanics, I think you said, attend community colleges, 
and approximately 60 percent blacks attend community colleges. 

In the proposed cuts in support for student*?, do you see minori- 
ties being forced out of the system because tiiey don't get the help; 
would you see a great increase in that? What will happen to some 
of these community colleges in that event? 

Mr. Pierce. Of course, the issue is not as much as what would 
happen to the community colleges, as it is what would happen to 
the human potential of those people. I think the point you just put 
your finger on would be one of the truly tragic consequences and 
fallouts from any severe cut that would be made in these programs. 
Not only can we not afford to cut, we have got to aggressively in- 
crease our outreach, our information services, our recruiting serv- 
ices, seeking, identifying, and so forth these economically disadvan- 
taged people and educationally disadvantaged people, many of 
whom are minorities, to provide them with access to higher educa- 
tion. Because the way our society is going, every day that we lose 
in that regard is almost a nonrecoverable loss. 

I think the point you are making is one of the most significant 
points that can be made. 

Mr. Hayes. I get quite a bit of constituents' mail because I think 
there are either four or five community colleges located in my dis- 
trict in Chicago. Students are already saying, "I just won't be able 
to continue without the help." This is a very tragic situation, as 
you say. 

Mr. Pierce. We have nine public colleges under the City College 
of Chicago umbrella. About five or six of those are serving large 
numbers of minority students. So I am sure you are receiving a lot 
of contact on it. It's a very serious problem. 
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Mr. Hayes. Mr. Fouts, since your concern is more in the direc- 
tion of private institutions, I guess, your sphere of operations, I will 
just kind of ease into this as a commercial. 

I have seirved on other subcommittees, at your behest, Mr. Chair- 
man, and H.R. 700 will be coming up pretty soon, having to do with 
the Supreme Court's decision regarding sex discrimination which 
could lead to the whole question of, as we see it, the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. We have had some opposition to the position of most 
members of our committee for H.R. 700, claiming it is an invasion 
of the privacy of the institution. 

I just wanted to know what your position is in respect to H.R. 
700, if you are familiar with it, which specifically will deprive an 
institution receiving Federal funds if they discriminate based on 
race or sex, age or handicapped condition, in any part of that insti- 
tution. I would like to know what your reaction is to that. 

Mr. Fours. Without appearing to beg the question, our federa- 
tion, our group, has not taken a position on that. We will be work- 
ing through NAICU to do so. I can only say that my own personal 
position is supportive. But we are in discussions on that right now. 

Mr. Hayes. We need your support. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

We have to get on to the next panel, but Dave Pierce, Maryln 
McAdam has suggested three things you might want to have your 
computer look at, at what knocks your kids out. The first is the 
GED requirement knocking out all of those that are now qualifying 
m your schools with the ability to benefit. The second is the $800 
contribution from the student before they can become eligibile for 
a guaranteed stvident loan. The third is changing the designation of 
an independent student to the 22-year-old requirement. 

Mr. Pierce. We will do that, and we thank you 

Mr. Ford. Those are just ones that come quickly to mind that 
might impact on your population. It doesn't reduce their grant; it 
just knocks them out. 

Mr. Pierce. Right. We are attempting to deal with the ability to 
benefit issue right now. We don't have good hard data on that. In 
fact, in just the last few days we sent out a questionnaire to the 
system, trying to get a handle on assessing what that impact will 
be. So this lines up with one of your suggestions. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Thomas Everhart, chancellor. University of Illinois; Dr. Stan- 
ley G. Rives, president. Eastern Illinois University; Deane Foote, 
vice president for economic development. Champaign Chamber of 
Commerce; and Carol Sanden?, assistant to the president for busi- 
ness and economic development Lake Land Community College. 

Mr. Bruce [presiding]. We are very happy to have a second panel 
testifying before this field hearing of the Subcommittee on Postsec- 
ondary Education. The chairman has stepped out for a moment 
and has asked me to chair the meeting in his absence and begin 
the testimony. He will be back very shortly. 

We are happy to have, as already introduced, Tom Everhart, 
Deane Foote, Carol Sanders, and Stanley Rives. I would like to 
start just as you are listed, with Dr. Everhart. He is an extremely 
hard working individual. The only thing wrong with him is he 
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starts his days too early. He managed to catch his local Congress- 
man at the Champaign airport at 6 a.m. in the morning and have a 
2-hour discussion about super computers with a very sleepy Con- 
gressman, who had gotten up at 2:30 that morning. So he schedules 
his appointments very early. I think it is nice that he does, but it is 
awfully difficult for me to stay awake curing all of that. 

Chancellor, if you will begin your testimony, we will go right on 
down the line. 

STATEMENTS OF THOMAS E. EVERHART, CHANCELLOR. UNIVER- 
SITY OF ILLINOIS; STANLEY G. RIVES, PRESIDENT, EASTERN 
ILUNOIS UNIVERSITY? DEANE C. FOOTE, VICE PRESIDENT, 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, CHAMPAIGN CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE; AND CAROL S. SANDERS, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, LAKE 
LAND COLLEGE 

Dr. EvERHART. I understand you would like perhaps about 5 min- 
utes of oral testimony so that there is time for questions. 
Mr. Bruce. That's correct. 

Dr. EvERHAET. I also understand that we should be talking about 
the relationship between higher education and economic develop- 
ment. 

It seems to me that at this point in our history universities and 
industry are working more closely together, with an eye toward 
economic development of the various States in the Nation than 
they have for perhaps the last 20 or 30 years. I think that is a veiy 
hopeful sign and it has been caused by a variety of factois. There is 
a recognition in industry that universities have skills that can help 
them and a recognition on the part of many universities that, 
unless the economy stajrs strong, the tax base from which many of 
us draw our support will not be there to support us in the style we 
think the Nation needs. 

The national leadership of the country has pushed industry to 
help universities more, and I think that has been beneficial. 

What I would like to do, rather than spend a long time detailing 
all the ways the University of Illinois is working with industry and 
how the programs we have will be beneHcial to the economic devel- 
opment of the State and nation, I would like to iust spend a little 
kit of time on that initially and then go on and tell you about a 
problem which I think your committee should be very well aware 
of that will impact all universities, all institutions of higher educa- 
tion, if we are to give the type of education that will best benefit 
the nation in terms of its future economic development. 

Let me review briefly some of the initiatives that have happened 
in this past year, just on the Urbana-Champaign campus because 
that's the campus I know the best, that I think will have a strong 
impact on economic development in the State and Nation. 

Last autumn it was announced that IBM had made a grant of 
$12.4 million to the university for over a 5-year period, primarily in 
equipment, or as drawing rights against equipment, so that we 
could develop a curriculum in using personal computers to teach 
students concepts and to involve the computer in many more 
phases of our educational programs than we have hitherto been 
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able to do because we did not have the equipment. That is indica- 
tive, I think, of the source of support that industry is looking to 
provide to higher education, and we welcome it, of course. 

We have also been working rather hard over the past year on 
two grants involving super computers, one a research and develop- 
ment grant in which we will actually design, develop and build 
more powerful super computers than have yet been built in the 
country, and the second is a grant on the research and applications 
of super computers that v/ill be headed by Larry Smarr in astro- 
physics in our Department of Astronomy. Those two grants togeth- 
er wi!l total over the next 5 years something like $50 million, I 
think, from the Federal Government, and we expect another $50 
million to come in from gifts from State sources, gifts from indus- 
try, and from cooperative research with industry. So all of these 
things will have an impact on the way the country develops into 
the information society we are very rapidly entering. 

Just this last week the Commerce and Business Administration 
was informed by IBM that they had been one of the few universi- 
ties selected for educational development grant, project MICA, in 
Commerce and Business Administration. That grant will total $2.7 
million over the next few years and will be us^ to develop a man- 
agement of information in a computer society. 

Now, one of the things that is happening here, and I am sure at 
many other universities, is that as we get more personal computer 
equipment on our campuses, we are finding, although much of it 
we have received as gifts, we have to maintain it. We have to keep 
it >yorking. We have to develop educational programs on that 
equipment which will enable not only students in our university 
but students in many universities to enter the information age 
with greater skills that can be used for the better economic devel- 
opment of the State and nation. I think I would like to give you a 
sense of the scope of the problem. 

We estimate that by the end of 1984 we have something like 
2,000 personal computers on campus, up from approximately zero 4 
or 5 years before. We are acquiring personal computers through 
purchase and gift at the rate of about 1,500 per year. So in just a 
couple of years we will have over double the number we have. 

If we were to pay the full price at this rate of acquisition for 
these computers, we would be expending $7 million a year just to 
buy new equipment. Much of this equipment, you must remember, 
is used in areas of the university that never used this sort of equip- 
ment before, so it is a new cost to the university. We estimate that 
by 1988 we will have approximately 10,000 personal computers on 
campus, probably at a list price value of about $47 million, and by 
1993, about double that number again, up to about 20,000. 

Now, the good news is that corporations are helping us bring 
these computers in so we can develop programs, develop education- 
al programs, teach students in a more efficient way and really pre- 
pare them to enter an information economy and be competitive in 
that economy and keep our Nation competitive in that economy. 
The bad news is that we're not quite sure where we're going to find 
the funds to maintain these computers, and at the rate of the de- 
velopment of the computer market today, these computers will 
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probably have a useful life of about 5 years, so the depreciation is 
pretty significant as well if we are to stay state-of-the-art. 

In fact, we have done an estimate based on the cost per year per 
student of what it takes to keep engineering and science students, 
who require significantly more computer help than many of our 
other students, and just for the students in this university alone, 
the annual bill to buy, maintain, and operate this equipment is 
about $11 million for students. And to bring our faculty up to 
speed, for them to do their research, to prepare their lectures, to 
prepare their course materials, it will cost about another $10 mil- 
lion per year, bringing us to a total bill of about $21 million per 
year. 

Some of the faculty computer costs will come out of research 
grants. Much of it will come out of gifts. But the maintenance of 
these computers is something that we are really not as prepared to 
deal with in our essentially zero-based university funding in this 
university as we would like. I think I must be speaking for other 
colleges in the State of Illinois and colleges across the Nation when 
I say this is a common problem in higher education. It must be ad- 
dressed if we are to really become economicallv competitive with 
our ofilshore competitors, the Japanese, our colleagues in Europe 
and so on. 

I think that is probably enough for an introduction, Mr. Chair- 
man. I will try to answer questions now or later, after my col- 
leagues on the panel speak. 

[Prepared statement of Thomas E. Everhart follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Thomas E. Everhart, Chancellor, Urbana-Champaign 
Campus, University of Ilunois 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my name is Thomas E. Ever- 
hart, I am Chancellor of the Urbara-Champaign campus of the University of Illin- 
iois. and I am pleased to have- been asked to speak on the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act and the role of higher education in economic development. I 
am a professor of Electrical and Computer Engineering, and my experience both 
with gcvemment and industry tells me that economic development is directly rela^ 
ed to collaboration and cooperation among nigher education, industry and govern- 
ment. 

! am encouraged to find that the academic community is increasingly concerned 
about issues which also are on the agenda of corporate America. These issues in- 
clude the interrelationships between research, development, and manufacturing, 
and the need for more effective technology transfer. Another issue is the need tc 
preserve appropriate autonomy for both corporations and academic insititutions, yet 
at the same time assuring their responsiveness to societal needs. We are all con- 
cerned about the health of the nation s and the worid's economy, and the increasing 
need for greater productivity, fueled by innovation and research ir both universities 
and industry. . . 

Productive interaction between the university and the business community is not 
new to the Urbana-Charapaign campus of the University of Illinois, no to a great 
number of our nation's research universities. Faculty in business, engineering, and 
agriculture, as well as the natural and social sciences, have been involved sipiifi- 
cantly in the solution of problems affecting the nation. Our ability to positively 
impact those problems depends in large measure on the extent to which faculty and 
students understand the complex array of forces which impact industry, both from 
the inside and the outside, in a rapidly and ever-changing world. 

This is a critical period for higher education. Our economy is shifting, from a na- 
tional economy to a global one. We are shifting from a post-industrial society to an 
information society. As our society makes these transitions, the importance of edu- 
cation at all levels and particularly higher education, is being recognized as critical 
to the social and economic development of our nation. Productive links between the 
nation's major research universites and industry and government ere being made, 
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all working toward a common goal for the common good. As a land-fjrant university 
^^fe^^^'/t'^ Illinois has an extraordinarily rifh history of seS to Ihe citil 
cJhinLt ^Hh^'r ^^J?^^^ examples in other states-^particularly 

California. North Carolina and Massachusttes-where universities, working with 
the private sector and government, have been able to turn around e^tr^ ^onomies 
by redirecting resources to addniss contemporary problems, 3y so doing, they have 
improved the quality of life for all citizens. The University of Illinois is to 

SierJo' ""^f^^ ^^-fu^^"^ of leadership which has characterised such h'gh tJS^o^ 
developments m other parts of the country. t^""^' 

^h^h examples from the experience of the University of Illinois 

which illustrate the kir.ds of existing new opportunities which are taking place be- 
tween higher education, business, and government. Just this past week, IBM an- 
rthfirniv^'ri^t^^^^^ the College of Commerce and Buei^ Afmi^istmtfon 

at the University of Illinois at Urbana<:hampaign to receive a five year, $2.7 mil- 
lion grant of equipment, s9ftware and cash for research and cvmcular and faculty 
development m the emerging field of management information systems. This multi- 
J^nV.^a^^^^ ^^"^ ^""lu?^?^ MICA^Managing Information for Competitive Ad- 
vantage-will ensure that faculty and students in business disciplines at the 
Urbana<;hampaign canjpus will have access to the stateK)f-the.art management in- 
formation technologies for instruction and research which increasingly are required 
to keep American businesses competitive in world markets. 

To ensure r^arch and curricula development is as relevant and productive as 
possible, the college has mitiated a Corporate Partners Program that will link busi- 
nesses with special expertise in information systems to Project MICA. The initial six 
?^il"®'^r1i*^'"^"^^rJ^^ Business Advisory Council of the college-include 
RnnW MoJi^ro^ American Hwpital Supply Corporation, Northern Trust 

Bank, Motorola, Natural Gas Pipeline Corporation of America, and State Farm In- 
surance. 

We anticipate that another important result of Project MICA will be increased 
understanding of the impact of new technologies on industrial organizations them- 
selves. This coooei^tive venture between one of the nation's leading corporations 
and one of its leading universities is but the latest indication that the academic 
T?I^I"ffi and corporate America increasingly share several common agendas. 
TTiat bodes well for each and for the nation. And, it's a great tribute to thequality 
of the faculty in the College of Commerce and Business Administration that their 
proposal was selected from anjong 77 submitted to IBM. Ultimately 13 leading 
schools of business were selected under this program to receive a total of $25 million 
in grants, and the grant at the Urbana^niampaism campus was one of the largest. 

This most recent IBM grant complements the $12.5 million IBM grant made last 
tail to this campus m computer hardware and software for Project EXCEL— Excel- 
lence in Computer-Aided Instruction. Its purpose is to help improve instruction in a 
uIm 51!^^ of discip ines from the humanities to engineering and the sciences. These 
IBM grants stand alon^idA the nearly $1 million grant just announced from Texas 
Instruments of computer eouipment and software for "Explorer" workstations 
which will boost our research and teaching capacity in artiffcial intelligence and 
cognitive sciences. The computer age is upcn us and the computer is a centrally im- 
portant, mdeed indispensable, tool for education and research, and this Univereity 
and several others are j/aying a national leadership role in joining with other uni- 
vereities and industries in the effort to keep apace in this important area 
oj^nt^d'^ ^ ^ different level of complexity in computing, you no doubt have read 
about the recent establishment at the Urbana<:hampaign campus of two federally- 
funded centers for supercomouter research. In February. Profecsor David Kuck and 
his colleagues-widely regarded as the strongest scientfiic team in the nation in su- 
percomputer design-received word that two federal agencies had awarded some $9 
million to support the establishment of a new Center for Supercomputer Research 
and Development. Dr. Kuck and his colleagues will be building an experimental su- 
percomputer using pioneenng ideas in supercomputer architecture and software 
Ihis project, which has had the strong support of Illinois Governor James Thomp- 
son and leaders of the Illinois General Assembly, is expected to receive a total of 

million over the next five years, from federal, state and private sources. 
1 * ^ ^T^^Pu !??i}**T7 .^development, the National Science Foundation announced 
last month that the University of Illinois has been selected, along with three other 
major U.S. Universities, to share $200 million to establish national centers for Su- 
percomputing AppliMtions and Research. The Illinois Project, now known as the 
National Center for Supercomputing Applications, is expected to generate some $75 
{?""°v»io o and private grants over the next five years. The center's 

Uay-XMP Supercomputer, the most powerful computational machine ever built. 
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which incidentally was developed by Stephen Chen, a Cray Vice President and a 
former graduate student of Professor Kuck's, will be made available to scientists at 
our campus and elsewhere, including scientists from industry, to attack problems 
involving all phases of human endeavor— science, industry, education, the business 
of the univesity and of the nation. Plans already underway involving members of 
our faculty call for the supercomputer to be used in such areas as weather for«castp 
ing, chemical processing and design of chemical plants, development of ultrafast 
computer chip^, astrophvsical research and cancer research. With thete two super- 
computing centers, the Urbana-Champaign campus will serve as a magnet, attract* 
ing to Illinois many of the best scientific and engineering minds in the nation. In an 
age where knowledge is powsr, it will make the State of Illinois and our nation 
more powerful than ever before. The strategic advantage to American industry will 
be its proximitv to this extraordinary supercompu'ung power. 

Beyond the supercomputers, I anticipate we will see spinoff industries being de- 
veloped as a result of our facult/s research interests, and that of faculty at other 
major research universities, in biotechno!ogy /genetic engineering and electrical en- 
gineering and computer science. Developments in these areas are likely to lead to 
entrepreneurial efforts resulting from faculty research and new levels of collaborc- 
tion with the business world. 

I highlight the awarding of the IBM grants, the award from Texas Instruments, 
the supercomputing grants to the University, and exciting new developments in bio- 
technology and electrical end computer engineering to illustrate the ways iu which 
universities, state governments, the federal government, and industry are working 
together to keep the United States at the forefront of technological innovation and 
development. Already, Professor Kuck and Professor Larry Smarr, the brilliant 
young astrophysicist who is the Director of our National Center for Supercomputing 
Applications, nave heard from a number of Ft/rtune 100 companies who want to 
work in close proximity with our supercomputer and our scientists and engineers. 
Just as creative use of steel led to the establishment of whole new industries during 
the industrial revolution, we are convinced that the scholars and scientists in super- 
computers and other programs at the University of Illinois will provide national 
leadership as we enter the information age. 

I've talked a great deal today about the shift from the post-industrial society to 
the information society and have tried to highlight a few examples of how that tran- 
sition will effect the ways universities interact with the corporate sector. TTit future 
of America's economic strength and development is directly related to the nation's 
capacity to quickly and immediately understand the dimensions of technological 
change and the extent of the nation's commitment to transmitting those changes 
effectively to an educated citizenry. Like it or not, we are caught up in the rapid 
change of an unprecedented information revolution— a revolution at least as pro- 
found as the industrial revolution, and with considerable implications for universi- 
ties and industry and for our nation's economic well-being. 

A centrally important aspect of the nation's capacity to deal effectively and com- 
petitively with the technological revolution is a national commitment to the com- 
puterization of America's mcyor research universities. By that I mean making per- 
sonal computers directly available to all students and faculty, and available for all 
instruction, so that the tools of this new information revolution are well knovm to 
our future leaders who will be required to use them with ease and ability. However, 
the costs of making this new technology available on a widespread, national and 
timely basis to students and faculty who, in many instances, will soon be using it in 
business and industry is beyond the capacity of institutions and the private sector to 
provide. 

The University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, and a few of its peer research 
universities, have been fortunate to receive major gifts and grants from industry 
and government which have gotten us started in this important project of large- 
scale computerization of higher education. But the rate of technological change in 
this area is so great and the costs so extensive that a national commitment is re- 
quired if our universities are to keep abreast with technological change, and if we 
are to provide the nation with technically literate graduates to assume leadership in 
American industry, government, agriculture, etc. 

Permit me to draw once again on the University of Illinois experience to illus- 
trate the dimension of the problem and the needs. At the present time, we have 
approximately 2,000 personal computers which are owned bv the University, and we 
are acquiring PC's at a rate of more than 1,500/year. The $7 million annual cost of 
these acquisitions has been possible only because of a number of gifts and discount 
prices for many acquisitions. 
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By 1988, we esUmate the need for 10.000 personal systems on the Urbana-Cham- 

nJ^^"^ J?^lP^f^ l^^^y ^'^ *»sed on current cost figures. 

By 1993, we expect the faculty and student demand for PC's to have reached twice 
that amount It is important to point out tliat although costs per unit are expected 
to decline, Oie advances m the technology are happening so fast that the average 
useful hfe of these systems is only about five years, so we will be facing sizeable and 
recumng replacement costs, A reasonable estimate of steady state, actual cash ex- 
pense by the University, not including eouipment donaUons and assuming campus- 
wide access to a computer swtem. is $500/year for engineering students and $250/ 
year for other students. On this campus we have nearly 7,000 students in engmeer- 
m and nearly 35.000 students total. Thus, the annual student cost would be nearly 
fo AiS/ r ai""~ facility expense is esUmated to be substantially higher— 
Z»,0OO/year for capital and support for approximately 775 faculty in engineering 
wid the laboratory scienoM and $3.000/year for more than 1.200 faculty in other 
fields fora^ total wmual faculty cost of nearly $10 million. If we are successful in 
making PCs available to the entire campus, the combined annual steady state cost 
for student and faculty access to the system will be nearly $21 million, including the 
costs of equipment, maintenance, basic support personnel, and networking. 

If we are to meet these needs, it is obvious we must increase the level of support 
we receive from industry, state government, and the federal government It is obvi- 
ous. as well, that many of our faculty and students will have to conUnue to spend 
some of their own dollars; but the dimension of the problem nationwide is such that 
It will reouire a national response. 

! would like to conclude my remarks on the reauthorization of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act wid the role of higher education in economic development by reiterating 
the importance of providing to our nation's research universities the sophisticated 
ecjuipnjent which is necessary to teuJh our students and researchers who are and 
will be making important contnbutions to keeping the American economy e^roits 
and conipeutive in an unprecedented technologically-based information age. 

Arnencan higher education is a central, national resource. Investment in better 
education is an investment in our future, and particularly so today as we enter the 
information age. The sUtes. along with grants from the private sector, are providing 
the basic inctructional and material needs of our colleges and universiUes. However 
the national government has. in my iudpnent, a criUcally important responsibility 
to higher education if we are to fulfill the nation's needs and expectaUons to keep 
up with technol<»ral change ana to provide long-term economic development and 
national competitiveness in the world market. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bruce. Stanley Rives, president of Eastern Illinois Universi- 
ty at Charleston. 

Dr. Rives. Thank you, Representative Bruce, Representative 
Hayes. 

I would like to do just very briefly three things: describe some- 
thing of Eastern Illinois University, describe what we believe 
should be the highest priority in reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act, and comment oriefly on the importance of higher 
education to both economic development or the economic compe- 
tence, but also the political competence of the nation. 
.A^^^^ founded in 1895. It is a regional university with 
40,000 graduates and 10,000 students currently enrolled. Ninety 
percent of our students are undergraduate students to whom we 
ofltr a range of master's degree programs. Our primary mission ic 
to provide quality undergraduate education with a solid foundation 
in the liberal arts, and to do so at a reasonable cost. With total 
2?^i?o including textbooks, and room and board, of 

$d,418 for this year, we are, in fact, the most cost-effective senior 
public universitjr in Illinois. 

Two-thirds of our students receive some form of financial aid, 
either from the university, from the State of Illinois, or from the 
Federal Government. The average annual income of our students 
who are applicants for the Illinois State Scholarship Commission is 
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$21,400, and 2,800 or 26 percent of our students receive some form 
of Federal financial assistance, most of them Pell grants. National 
Direct Student loans, and College Work-Study assignments. It is 
very clear that, even with our relatively low costs, many of our stu- 
dents would not be able to obtain a college education without direct 
fmancial assistance. 

Second, a sense of priority about the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. The facts and conclusions which I just pre- 
sented require me, I believe, to take the position that adequate stu- 
dent fmancial aid must be the single highest priority in the reau- 
thorization of the Higher Educauon Act. Our vice president for 
Student Affairs, Dr. GTenn Williams, will testify later today on spe- 
cific suggestions, but stated as clearly as I can, my position is that, 
if this Nation can afford no other form of financial support of 
higher education than adequate financial aid directly to students, 
who must have that aid to obtain a college education, then let the 
chips fall where they may, or, more specifically, let it focus on that 
issue alone. This Nation can and should, of course, do better in sup- 
port of other programs contained in the Higher Education Act, but 
nothing is more important than direct financial assistance to stu- 
dents. 

My institution is a member of the American Council on Ed.uca- 
tion and I believe their agenda for the reauthorization-^-which I 
will furnish you a copy of— adequately represents our position with 
regard to that. 

We are also a member of the American Association of State Col- 
leges and Universities. During the past year, the group of Illinois 
AASCU college presidents has met monthly, and the primary con- 
clusions of that group are that increased attention should be given 
to grants in order to avoid an over-reliance on loans, that attention 
should be given to indexing Pell ^ants to the higher education 
price index to avoid a further dechne in the percent of total costs 
covered by these grants, and that among the student assistance 
program the highest priorities are Pell, SEOG, and the college 
worK-study programs. ! would only add that if indexing taxes and 
indexing defease expenditures is a good idea, so js indexing student 
assistance grants, so that we can avoid this decline which has been 
pointed out most clearly on the chart, the declining percentage of 
college costs covered by Pell grants. 

Third, I think we may get lost in the numbers, and for that 
reason, I would like to spend just a moment more on the *'why" 
than the "what". The single best investment this Nation can make, 
I think, without question, toward our continued viability as a 
Nation in both an economic sense and in a political sense, must be 
an investment in the education of our citizens. No society can pre- 
vail, economically or politically, unless it is willing to make that 
kind of a commitment to its young people. I think this Nation has 
always understood that basic concept, and that is why free public 
education was the first priority of the founders of this Nation, and 
that is why, as our resources have allowed, we have extended com- 
pulsory education from elementary through secondary education, 
and tliat is why we created universities to provide teachers for the 
common schools and to promote agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment through instruction, research and service. Simply put, edu- 
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cation is a most fundamental part of the infrastructure of this soci- 
ety. Economic development is, in fact, hinged upon educated citi- 

Z6I1S< 

I have not been in agreement with all the recommendations of 
the national Commission on Excellence in Education, but in that 
particular area, their recommendations make good sense. That 
commi^ion report, "A Nation at Risk," also goes beyond coupling 
the Nation s economic and educational competence. It also coupl^ 
the Nations educational and political competence. To quote briefly 
from It, The people of the U.S. need to know that individuals in 
our society who do not possess the levels of skill, literacy, and 
training wsential to the new era wUl be effectively disenfran- 
chised not simply from the material rewards that accompany com- 
petent performance, but also from the chance to participate fully 
m our national life. e j 

TTiomas Jefferson, of course, said it better. "I know of no safe de- 
pository of the ultimate powers of the society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them but to inform their discretion." 

In short, a good education is important to an individual, but 
what IS more important, a good educational system is essential to 
national political and economic viability. The best educational 
system m the world, which is what we ought always to seek, may 
tie detmed by some as an impossible dream, but so at one time 
were automobiles, television, aircraft, and the computers which 
have proliferated so rapidly on this campus and mine. 

These are the more fundamental reasons, I believe, why your 
work toward reauthorization of the Higher Education Act is abso- 
lutely vital to the future of this Nation. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Stanley G. Rives follows:] 



Prepared Statement of Stanley G. Rives, President, Eastern Ilunois 

University 



Chairman Ford and Representatives Bruce and Hayes, my name is Stanlev fi 
Rives. I res de at 1112 Wilfiamsburg, Charleston, Illinoi^n^n s2m as iSent of 
f^^u University. On behalf of our more than 10,000 studentsfthank you 

♦?„ A ?'^'^ w*^..^ express our views on reauthorization of the Higher Educa- 
?2nnH?.;t» ""V^uL*'?* '^^'^^ *'"efly Eastern Illinois Univereity, 

i^i ; ,^if W*?* Pnpnty m reauthori'ation legislation, and (3) comment on 
nois an^t{^"Mt?on ^ economic and political competence of lUi- 

t„S7n n^vf^i^"!'*'*'^' fn°'J?,''^ 1895, Eastern is a regional public universi- 
. ^^^^f*"!^ ^2'' ^^'^^^ currently-enrolled studente, 90 percent of whom 
are iwdergraduates, though we also offer a comprehensive range ofmaster's dwr^ 
programs. Our primary mission is to offer qual ty undergraduate education with a 

fl"* T ^^'^^ ^.'^ ^ «t a reasonXle CMt eSS> th2t we 

are gett ng the job done is contained in the report of our North Central Association 
Evafuation Team which states that "Eastern iLois Univereity U r^lSSTte 
ESf)"'' ^'"^ ^ 'J^tinctipn." With total costs-tuition, fees (i^c uding 
^^i^^^ihfi^ and board-^of $3,418 for 1984-85. we are in fact the most ^ 
effective public senior university in Illinois. 

„f "if <^'8?^ ""u* °^ l*''''^^' 65-5 percent) receive some form 

of financial aid from the University, the State of Illinois, or the federal government 
The average annual family income of our ISSC (Illinois State Scholarsfiip ComX 
sion) apphcante IS $21,40(5. and 2,800 or 26 percent of our students re^iv^Tr^ 
form of federal financial assistance, most of them Pell grants, NDS loans, andcol- 
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lege Work-Study assignments. It is very clear that, even with our relatively low 
coetSt many of our students would not be able to obtain their college educations 
without financial assistance. 

Priority in Higher Education Act Reauthorization: The facts and conclusions just 
presented reauire that Eastern take the position that provision of adequate student 
financial aid be the highest priority in reauthorizatioa of the Higher Education Act. 
Our Vice President for Student AlTairs, Dr. Glenn Williams, will testify later today 
on our specific suggestions regarding the form of federal assistance to students. 
Stated as clearly as I can, my position is that, if this nation can afford no other 
form of financial support of higher education than adequate assistance to students 
who must have that aid to obtain a college education, then let reauthorization focus 
on that issue alone This nation can and should do better in sui^rt of other pro- 
grams contained in the Higher Education Act, but nothing is more important than 

• direct assistance to students. 

Eastern is an institutional member of the American Council on Education (ACE) 
and the American Aroociation of State ColWes and Universities (AASCU). I have 
supplied the committee with the ACE's A Higher Education Agenda for the 99th 
Congr^, which adequately represents our views on issues before you, including Re- 

• authorization of the Higher Education Act. The Presidents of all Illinois AASCU in- 
stitutions meet monthly. The primary conclusions of our AASCU group are that in- 
creased attention should be given to grants to avoid over-reliance on loans, that at- 
tention should be given to indexing Pell Grants to the higher education price index 
to avoid further decline in the percentage of total costs covered by those grants, and 
that among the student assistance programs the highest priorities are Pell and 
SEOG grants and Collage Work-^tudy programs. I only add that if indexing taxes 
and defense expenditures is a good idea, so is indexing student assistance grants. 

Education as Infrastructure. Allow me to address for a few moments the "why** 
rather than the "what** 

The wisest and best investment a society can make toward its continued viability 
is an investment in the development of its human resources through education. The 
most precious asset or natural resource of any society is well-educated people. 

No society can prevail— economically or politically — unless it is willing to make a 
significant commitment to the education of^its young people. This nation has always 
understood these simple concepts. That is why free public education was a first pri- 
ority of the founders of this country; that is why we have, as our resources allowed, 
extended compulsory education from elementary through secondary education, and 
that is why we created universities to provide teachers for the common schools and 
to promote oRricultural and industrial development through instruction, research, 
ana service. Simply put, education is a fundamental part of the infrastructure of a 
progressive society. 

By definition, infrastructure** is that permanent foundation of essential elements 
of structure or system without which it cannot function effectively and efficiently. 
Thus raw materials, an ener^ source, skilled people, and transportation are essen- 
tial elements of an economic infrastructure equation. 

Economic development hinges upon educated citizens. The message of the Nation- 
al Commission on Excellence in Education calls for improving education^ In the 
common schools and in our colleges and universities as a means of maintaining and 
increasing the competitive edge of this nation. Of all the actions launched as a reac- 
tion to Sputnik, the one most revealing or our national character was a commit- 
ment to revitalize public education. Repair of our economic infrastructure now re- 
(juires that we better prepare our young people to compete more effectively in an 
increasingly competitive world. 

The commission's report goes beyond coupling the nation's economic and educa- 
tional competence— it also couples our nation*s educational and political compe- 
tence. The commission report states: "The people of the U.S. need to know that indi- 
viduals in our society who do not possess the levels of skilb, literacy, and training 
« essential to the new era will be effectively disenfranchised, not simply from the ma- 

terial rewards that accompany competent performance, but also from the chance to 
participate fully in our national life.** 

Thomas Jefferson eaid it better "I know no safe depository of the ultimate powers 
of the society but the people themselvi^s; and if we think tliem not enlightened 
4 enough to exercise their control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 

take it from them but to inform their discretion.** 

^hi!o a good education is inportant to the individual, a good educational s^tem 
is e^ntial to national political as well as economic viability. The best educational 
system in the «vorld for our children and their children may be an "impossible 
dream,** but so at one time were automobiles, television, aircraft, and computers. 
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These are the fundamental reasons why your work toward reauthorization of ihe 
Higher Education Act is vital to the future or our nation. 
Thank you for your kind attention. 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you, President Rives. 
I think Deane Foote is next. 

Mr. Foote. Thank you. Congressman Hayes, welcome to Cham- 
paign-Urbana, on behalf of the business community, and Congress- 
man Bruce, welcome back, as always. 

I represent the Champaign Chamber of Commerce, which has 
over 750 Easinesses. The fastest growing segment of the business 
community at this point in time is the high technology community. 
Currently, there are over 40 high technology companies withm 
Champaign-Urbana, most of which are in the computer hartiware 
and software area, some of which are in the biotechnology area. 
There is particular emphasis on educational based software and 
electronic peripherals in our community. Most of these companies 
did not exist 10 years ago. Most are spinoffs from the University of 
Illinois, and most still maintain close working relationships with 
the University of Illinois and also with Parkland College, our local 
community college. 

There are currentlv over 2,000 jobs in the high technology sector 
m our community. We anticipate that this will grow to 5,000 jobs 
by 1995, given certain business parameters. The proposed National 
Super Computer Center and the microelectronics center for the 
University of Illinois holds tremendous promise for the high tech 
sector. 

Even though the University of Illinois is a leading public re- 
search university, the high tech sector of our community is still in 
its infancy stages. Our community does not yet possess a mature 
critical mass, and by critical mass I define that as certain second- 
ary support industry, services, and trained personnel. The critical 
mass IS clearly a "chicken or egg" situation. A community must 
have a substantial number of high tech companies to attract a crit- 
ical mass and yet a critical mass must exist to attract and grow 
high tech companies. 

Certain areas of the country that have overcome this problem 
and have developed this mature critical mass include Silicon 
Valley, Boston, the Phoenix, AZ, area, Dallas and Austin, and sev- 
eral others, including certain overseas, locations, including Scot- 
land, Japan, Korea, Mexico, and Indonesia. Areas that are still 
strugglmg to develop the critical mass include Champaign-Urbana, 
the North Carolina triangle area, Madison, WI, and many others. 

We have witnessed a number of companies from our community 
that have given up doing business here and have relocated to more 
mature high tech areas. It is a growing trend for manufacturing 
and assembly operations to move overseas. This loss of jobs certain- 
ly is going to hurt our balance of trade which is currently an im- 
portant problem. 

The greatest critical mass problem in Champaign-Urbana is the 
lack of certain talents within the labor force. Included in this area 
are programmers, electronic technicians and assemblers, plant 
breeding specialists, and machinists, all with needed experience. I 
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refer to these people as worker bees. It is these important workers 
that make up the importance of an area's critical mass. If we do 
not build this experience through training, we're going to lose more 
jobs, not only to other parts of the country, but overseas. 

The meyority of the companies in Champaign-Urbana can be de- 
fined as entrepreneurial startup operations. Hie process of moving 
from an idea to a prototype, to a product, to the marketplace, is 
known as commerciadization. This is certainly one thing that most 
of these companies have experienced. 

Oftentimes commercialization is a long and expensive proposition 

• for small business, and unfortunately, something like 80 percent of 
all small businesses fail within the first 3 years of operation. The 
commercialization process of many companies often begins with a 
research arrangement with the university. The contracting fees 

« and overhead associated with this arrangement may be very taxing 

on a young company. Oftentimes the commercialization process in- 
volves members of the university faculty developing a private busi- 
ness through research done at that university. The development of 
the business may involve little or no compensation from the uni- 
versity and require extensive overtime on the part of a faculty 
member. The university may even prohibit faculty members from 
participating in a business interest that is involved with his or her 
research. 

The commercialization process also involves licensing agreements 
and patenting of inventions funded by university research. Licens- 
ing agreements often require long and expensive legal proceedings 
and much administrative redtape. 

The University of Illinois has done much in the last 5 to 10 years 
to liberalize the patent process and allow the commercialization 
process to proceed more smoothly, but much more is needed. 

I would like to make a couple of suggestions that you might take 
back with you to the subcommittee. One important solution to our 
critical mass problem is the training in certain key areas. Certain 
types of classroom training will be important, but the critical need 
is hands on work experience in sucn areas as cleanroom tech- 
niques, plant breeding techniques, circuit board manufacturing, 
electronic assembly techniques, programming skills, and machinist 
skills. 

It would be logical for the 2-year community colleges to offer 
most of this type of training. Some could be done at the high school 
level. However, it would be unfair for community colleges or high 
schools to take on the expensive remodeling and purchasing of ex- 
pensive equipment needed to set up training facilities properly. I 
urge tLa subcommittee to recommend Federal grants for the estab- 
lishment of high tech training centers for select parts of the 

• Nation. 

Help is also needed in the commercialization process. The sub- 
committee should encourage the establishment of a special com- 
mercialization fund designed to stimulate the development, mar- 

• keting, and commercialization of new, technically based products 
that have a significant potential for employment creation and re- 
tention. The State of Illinois' business innovation fund, adminis- 
tered by the Illinois Department of Commerce and Community Af- 
fairs, would serve as an excellent model. Grants should be made to 
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and administered by centers of higher education. They, in turn, 
would loan the funds to companies who desire direct interaction 
with university research and development. Resulting product 
rights may be jointly shared and funds may be paid back with roy- 
alties and stock options rather than direct payments. The fund 
would be intended to bridge the gap between higher education re- 
sources and tho technological and financial needs of small business 
and, most importantly, to create jobs. 

I listened with interest to President Reagan's address to the 
Nation the other ni|ht concerning the urgent need to cut the Fed- 
eral deficit. The Chamber of Commerce certainly supports the 
Reagan administration on this endeavor. However, President 
Reagan also mentioned the need to strengthen the Nation's educa- 
tional system and he further mentioned the importance of reestab- 
lishing our balance of trade. The points I have raised this morning 
may be a cost-efficient and nonbudget bursting method of providing 
new educational techniques and also creating new U.S.-based jobs 
and business. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Deane Foote follows:] 

PnEPARFj) Statement of Deane C. Foote, Vice President, Economic Development, 
Champaign Chamber of Commerce 

introduction 

I would like to thank the Subcommittee on behalf of the Board of Directors of the 
Champaign Chamber of Commerce for allowing me the opportunity to address this 
most irnportent subject. Fd like to extend a special thank-you to Congressman Wil- 
liam D. Ford, Charles A. Hayes and Terry L. Bruce for taking time out of their busy 
schedules to conduct this field hearing in Champaign-Urbana. 

The Oiarnpaign Chamber of Commerce represents over 750 businesses within 
Champaigri County. The Chamber has been providing business assistance continous- 
ly since 1903. We are a 10 year accredited Chamber of Commerce. I have served as 
Vice President for Economic Development for the Chamber of Commerce since 1980. 
The Economic Development Division of the Chamber has worked on projects that 
have created over 1200 %a3ic" jobs since 1980. 

Champalgn-Urbana is rapidly growing into a high technology center. There are 
currently over 40 high technology related companies doing business in the area. The 
majority of these companies are computer hardware and software related or biotech- 
nology related. There is particular emphasis on educational based software and elec- 
tronic penpherals for the computer industry. 

K companies did not exist ten years ago. Most started as 

spin-offs of the University of Illinois and the mcuority still maintain a working 
relationship with the University and with Parkland College, Champaign-Urbana's 
community college. Total high-tech jobs in Champaign-Urbana now exceeds 
^,{m and we anticipate this total may grow to an excess of 6,000 jobs by 1995, if the 
proper business climate is maintained. The proposed National Supercomputer Re- 
search Center and Microelectronics Research Center planned for the University of 
Illinois campus holds tremendous promise for the communities high tech future. 

Over the past several years, the Champaign Chamber of Commerce Economic De- 
velopment Division has worked with several companies looking to locate within the 
community primarily due to the presence of the University of Illinois. I have had 
the opportunity to speak with officials of three companies who fall into this catego- 
ry in preparation for this hearing. They are: 1. United Agriseeds, a "start-up" s^ 
research/biotechnology company specializing in com, wheat and soy beans, 2. URI 
Therm-X. Inc., a start-up* company in the medical field specializing in Cancer 
treatment using hyperthermia and 3. Electronic Decisions, Inc. (EDI), "start-up" 
semiconductor manufacturing company. Two of these companies Therm-X and EDI 
have either successfully completed or are in the negotiation st^es for patent rights 
on certain products developed through research conducted at the University of Illi- 
nois 
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PROBLEMS OP THE GROWING HIGH-TECH COMMUNITY 



Even though the University of Illinois has been a leading public research institu- 
tion for many years, the local high tech business community is still in its infancy 
stages of growth. As mentioned earlier, mast of the companies in town did not exist 
ten years ago. Many companies are, therefore, facing serious growing pains. 

The community does not yet possess a mature "critical mass". Critical mass has 
been defined as the secondary support industry, services and personnel needed to 
serve the high tech interests of the community. The presence of a critical mass is 
clearly a "chicken or egg" situation. A community must have a substantial number 
of high tech companies to attract a critical mass and a critical mass must exist to 
attract and grow high tech companies. 

Areas who have overcome this problem and developed a mature critical mass in- 
clude Silicon Valley, Orlanda, Florida, Boston, Phoenix, Arizona, Dallas/ Austin, 
Minneapolis/St. Paul, as well as several overseas locations including Scotland, 
Japan, Korea, Mexico and Indonesia. Areas that are still struggling with the critical 
mass problem include Champaign-Urbana, the North Carolina Triangle, Madison, 
WI, and many others. • 

We have witnessed a number of companies relocate operations from Champaign- 
Urbana to more mature high tech areas. It is a growing trend nationwide for com- 
panies to relocate manufacturing and assembly operations overseas. This has not 
only caused a loss of jobs but has added to the tremendous trade imbalance that is 
hurting this nation's economy today. 

The ^atest critical mass problem in Champaign-Urbana is a lack of certain tal* 
ents within the labor force. While most com[*anies are able to attract the small 
number of top management and scientific people needed from outside the area and 
there appears to be quite a plentiful supply of graduates from technical disciplines 
from the University of Illinois, there exists a missing component. This missing com- 
ponent would include such categories as programmers with experience, electronic 
technicians and assemblers with experience, machinist with experience, and plant 
breeding specialist with experience. It is these "worker bees" which make up an im* 
portant part of an area's critical mass. Mature high tech areas have plenty of these 
types of people because the high concentration of companies turn out many with 
valuable work experience. Our area is now forced to train our own, or face the loss 
of more jobs. 

The majority of the high tech companies in Champaign-Urbana began as entre- 
preneurial "start up" operations. The greatest hope for future job creation remains 
with the encouragement of future "startup" companies rather than the encourage- 
ment of outside companies to relocate. This process is often referred to as commer- 
cialization. 

The commercialization process takes an idea from an idea to a prototype proaact 
to the marketplace. Often times this is a long and expensive proposition for a small 
business. And unfortunately, something like 80 percent of all small businesses fail 
within the first three years of operation. 

The commercialization process of many high tech companies often begins with a 
research arrangement witn a University. The contracting fees and overhead associ* 
ated with this arrangement may be very taxing on a young company. Often times, 
the commercialization process involves members of the University faculty develop- 
ing a private business through research done at that University. The development 
of the business may involve little or no compensation from the University and re- 
quire extensive overtime if the faculty member is to fulfill his/her University obli- 
gations. The University may even pronibit a faculty member from having a business 
interest in his/her research interest. 

The commercialization process may also involve licensing agreements and patent- 
ing of inventions funded by University research. Licensing agreements often require 
long and expensive legal proceedings and much administrative "red tape." 

The University of Illinois has done much in the last five years to liberalize their 
patent process and allow the commercialization process to proceed more smoothly. 
However, more progress is needed. 



I wish to suggest to you possible solutions to some of the problems just discussed. I 
hope that the Subcommittee will find these useful. 

One very important solution to our critical mass problem is specialized training in 
certain key areas. Certain types of classroom training will be important but the crit- 
ical need is "hand-on" work experience in such areas as clean-room techniques. 
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plant breeding techniques, circuit board manufacturing, electronic assembly tech- 
niques, programming skills and machinist skills. 

It would be logical for the two-year community colleges to offer most of this type 
of training. Some should begin at the high school level. However, it would be unfair 
for community colleges or high schools to take on the expensive remodeling and 
purchasing of expensive equipment needed to set up training facilities properly. I 
urge the Subcommittee to recommend federal grants for the establishment of high 
tech training centers for select parts of the nation, including Champaign-Urbana. 

Help is needed in the commercialization process. The Subcommittee should en- 
courage the establishment of a special commercialization fund designed to stimulate 
the development, marketing and commercialization of new, technically based-prod- 
ucts that have a significant potential for employment creation and retention. The 
State of Illinois* Business Innovation Fund administered by the Department of Com- 
merce and Community Affairs will serve as a good model. Grants should be made to 
and administered by centers of higher education. They in turn will loan the funds to 
companies who desire direct interaction with university research and development. 
Resulting product rights may be jointly shared and loans may be paid back with 
royalties and stock options rather than direct payments. The fund would be in- 
tended to bridge the gap between higher education resources, and the technological 
and financial needs of small business aiid to create jobs. 



I listened with interest to President Reagan's address to the nation the other 
night concerning the urgent need to cut the federal deficit. The Champaign Cham- 
ber of Commerce supports the Heagan Administration on this important task. How- 
ever, President Reagan also mentioned the need to strengthen the nation's educa- 
tional system. And he further mentioned the importance of reestablishing our bal- 
ance of trade. The points I have raised this morning may be a cost efllcient and 
non"budget busting* method of providing new educational techniques and also cre- 
ating new U.S. based jobs and businesses. Thank you for the opportunity to address 
the Subcommitee this morning. 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you, Deane. 
Carol Sanders, Lake Land College. 

Ms. Sanders. Congressman Hayes, Congressman Bruce, I want to 
thank you for the opportunity for allowing me to come here and 
share with you some of the things we are doing at Lake Land Col- 
lege regarding economic development, and also to share with you 
some of my feelings from the local level as to what needs to be 
done to enhance economic revitalization. 

But before I make my comments, I would just like to say that I 
am one of those moms that President Ikenberry was referring to. I 
am here on campus for the weekend. I have two daughters here on 
campus, and probably a third in another 2 years, and I am con- 
cerned about the data that I see displayed here on thosp cliarts. 

I would like to tell you a little bit about Lake Land College. We 
are located about 50 miles south of here. We serve a district cover- 
ing all or parts of about 15 counties. We cover 4,000 square miles. 
Lake Land College had one of the first business systems centers 
that Dr. Pierce was referring to this morning. It was established in 
1981 with the strong commitment and financial support of the busi- 
ness community. The Center for Business and Industry, as we call 
it, has since expanded and we now boast an Office of Business and 
Economic Development which encompasses four components— the 
Cenier for Business and Industry, the Economic Development Serv- 
ices, the Dislocated Worker Program, and some phases of the Job 
Training Partnership Act. A fifth unit that we are currently pro- 
posing, a small business development center, will hopefully be oper- 
ational in September or October. 
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Each of these units contribute to the process of retention, expan- 
sion, and attraction of business and industry within the Lake Land 
College district, with the aim to expand the tax base and to create 
and/or retain jobs. 

The Center for Business and Industry designs, develops, or bro- 
kers specialized training programs and services providing tailor- 
made training from executive management to hourly, technical, 
and clerical levels. CBI offers public and customized in-plant semi- 
nars, workshops, and conferences, led by qualified professionals 
either from the local area or from the region. 

CBI also offers a number of supportive services, which include: 
assessment of training needs, examination of existing training serv- 
ices, assessment of employee skill levels, brokering of consultant 
services, development of instructional materials and procedural 
manuals, assistance in securing State and Federal funds, coordinat- 
ing oncampus services for specialized needs, and we act as an infor- 
mational agent. 

In working with the new and expanding industries in our area, 
we provide assistance in securing funds for employee training and 
supportive materials. This past year CBI was successful in obtain- 
ing eight high impact training services grants from the Illinois 
State Board of Education, Department of Adult Vocational and 
Technical Education, totaling in excess of $257,000. We have also 
helped five companies to write proposals to obtain Industrial Train- 
ing Program funds through the Department of Commerce and 
Community Affairs. These combined budgets totaled in excess of $1 
million. 

Since July 1984, CBI offered 30 public workshops and seminars to 
area business people and served over 200 businesses. We were also 
awarded a $20,000 grant to develop statistical quality control train- 
ing materials. 

The economic development component provides assistance to 
businesses facing serious financial problems. Advice is offered on 
cost estimating* mventory controls, scheduling, understanding over- 
head costs, effective volume, and break-even pointa. 

Lake Land College was also very much involved in establishing 
the recently formM East Central Illinois Economic Development 
Corp., which promotes regional economic development efforts. 

In March the East Central Illinois Development Corp., along 
v/ith Eastern Illinois University and Lake Land College, jointly 
sponsored a highly successful conference that drew attendance 
from and beyond east central Illinois member counties. 

The Dislocated Worker Program provides assistance to unem- 
ployed workers, people unemployed because of plaint closing and 
permanent layoffs. We serve 16 counties. We have two outreach of- 
fices, one in Olney Central College and one at Kaskaskia College. 
Last year the Dislocated Worker Program was ranked third in 
overall services out of 20 participating lUincls Dislocated Worker 
Programs. Since July of 1984, over 262 people have been placed, ex- 
ceeding by 62 the goal of 200 for the entire fiscal year. 

As you all know, we have had a lot of plant closings in our area, 
and because of those plant closings, we have submitted two addi- 
tional proposals to the Department of Commerce and Community 
Affairs to obtain funds to serve these newly laid off workers. In ad- 
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dition, three proposals were also submitted on behalf of three ex- 
panding industries in our area that wished to train and hire dislo- 
cated workers. Thus, the Lake Land College DWP is exceeding its 
fiscal year 1985 funding by approximately $297,000. Projected 
placement by June 30, 1985, totals 340. Now, this nowhere comes 
near to the number of people that were displaced because of the 
many plant closings in our area, however. 

We also serve as the grant recipient for the Job Training Part- 
nership Act for service delivery area 23, which serves 14 counties 
in the State. As I indicated before, we are presently proposing to 
become a small business development center, and what we are pro- 
posing to do here is to work with the chambers and associations of 
commerce within our 15 county area so that we can form a consor- 
tium to meet the needs of the small businesses in our area. This is 
vital because there are only 8 companies in our area that employ 
more than 250 people. So it is very necessary that we have a small 
business assistance center. 

No one can deny the fact that hi^er education plays a role in 
economic development. But for higher education, and all of educa- 
tion, to be recognized as a partner in the economic development 
process, along with business, industry, and government, we need 
planned and cooperative efforts between the public and private sec- 
tors. Roles and responsibilities of all the groups involved need to be 
defined and recognized. 

Business, industry, labor, government, and education can no 
longer operate independently to achieve economic growth. Given 
the necessity for economic growth during this time of declining re- 
sources, efforts need to be sjrstematically planned and coordinated. 
The groups each have primary roles m meeting the goals of human 
development, job development, and community development. 

Education in east central Illinois is contributing to economic de- 
velopment, but could be much moie effective if, one, education 
would be packaged and marketed as a resource. We all know that 
when a business is seeking a site in which to locate, they lOok 
toward the education community. It provides the environment that 
will enahce the quality of life for their employees. It provides the 
educational resources for their families, and it provides the train- 
ing that they need for their workforce. 

Vfe need to place more attention on upgrading and retraining. If 
businesses and industries are to remain competitive in world mar- 
kets, they need to keep pace with the ever-changing technology. Re- 
tention assistance needs to be provided to the businesses and indus- 
tries presently located in east central Illinois. 

Programs need to be marketed to meet the needs of the nontradi- 
tional student, the adult from the business community wanting en- 
richment as well as knowledge and skills to be applied to the job. 

Representatives from education need xo be recognized as a vital 
component to industry recruitment teams. 

Responses to requests from the business community regarding 
training needs need to be acted upon quickly, creatively, and with 
flexibility. 

Research needs to be conducted related to new products, new 
services, and new markets. 
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Last, and certainly not least, the concept of lifelong learning 
needs to be accepted by all. It's a fact. 

In closing, I would just like to say that I strongly support the rec- 
ommendations Dr. Pierce made this morning regprding reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Carol S. Sanders follows:] 

Preparbd Statement of Carol S. Canders, Assistant to the President for 
Business and Economic Deveijopment, Lake Land Coxxege, Mattoon. IL 

. Community Colleges in Illinois are facing eroding tax bases and declining enroll- 
ments. Equipment that was once considered to be 8tateK)f-art. when tiie colleges 
were built in the later sixties has not been replaced and is now outdated. And yet, 
community colleges are rising to the challenge to continue to train future workers 
as well as upgrade and retrain existing workers to help industries to remain com- 
petitive in a world economy. 

Until recently community colleges, and other levels of education, were not consid- 
ered to contribute or play a role in /"conomic development Currently, each commu- 
nity college in Illinois has a Busir.^ Center (as most are colled), a center devoted 
specifically to activities associated with economic development. No other state in the 
nation has a community college economic development network such as Illinois*. Il- 
linois is also proud of the fact that it is the only state with a community college 
association devoted to economic development. 

Lake Land College in Mattoon, Illinois established one of the first centers devoted 
to business and industry within the State. Lake Land College personnel interested 
in the development of an educational relationship with business and industry ap- 
proached the business community with an invitation to combine the expertise of 
business and industry with the college. Thus the idea to provide educational offer- 
ings and services to address the demands of employee productivity, motivation, com- 
muncation» free enterprise, management assessment and training, and other needs 
determined by the business community, took form. With a strong commitment and 
financial backing of the business community, the Center for Business and Industry 
(CBI) was formed in 1981. From the onset, CBI was committed to the development of 
human resources, a vital ingredient of economic development. CBI joined with busi- 
ness and industry in providing cost-effective training aimed at increasing productivi- 
ty. 

A unique feature of the CBI was the establishment of a 13 member Board of Con- 
sultants, made up of industrialists, business persons and bankers, with the intent to 
formulate policy recommendations, conduct periodic evaluations and develop long 
range plans. The Board of Consultants guided the activities of the CBI for three 
years at which time, upon the request of the members, was resolved. It was felt that 
the Board had fulfilled the intent for which it was formed. 

As institutions of higher education b^an to feel the economic pressures which 
had weighed upon businesses and industries for some time, educatorp realized that 
if their institutions were to remain vigorous that they must forge new alliances. Re- 
alizing that the well being of our nation is directly related to the strength of the 
private sector, the Illinois Community College Board, through state appropriations, 
started financing Business Centers on other community college campuses. 

Lake Land College has since expanded the efforts of the CBI and now boasts an 
Office of Business and Economic Development, the director of which maintains a 
Dean's level position and reports directly to the President of the College. 

The Office of Business and Economic Development encompasses four unitd: 

1. The Center for Business and Industry; 

2. Economic Development Services; 

3. The Dislocated Worker Program, and 

4. The Job Training Partnership Act. 

A fifth unit, currently in the proposal state, a Small Business Development 
Center, will hopefully be operational in September or October. 

Each of the units contribute to the process of retention, expansion, and attraction 
of business and industry within the Lake Land College District with the aim to 
expand the tax base and to create and/or retain jobs. 

The Center for Business and Industry Designs, develops or brokers specialured 
training programs and services providing tailor made training from executive man- 
agement to hourly, technical and clerical levels. CBI offers public and customized in- 
plant seminars, workshops and conferences lead by qualified professionals. 
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To aid business and industry in receiving optimum results from training invest^ 
ments, CBI also offers a number of supportive services including: 
!• Assessment of training needs; 

2. Examination of existing training services; 

3. Assessment of employee skill levels; 

4. Brokering of consultant services; 

5. Development of instructional materials and procedural manuals; 

6. Assistance in securing state and federal funds; 

7. Coordinating on-campus services for specialized needs, and 

8. Acting as an informational a^nt. 

Working with new and expanding industries, CBI provides assistance in securing 
funds for employee training and supportive materials. This past year CBI was suc- 
cessful in (Staining eight High Impact Training Services Grants from the Illinois 
State Board of Education, Department of Adult Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, totaling in excess of $257,000. CBI also helped five companies to write propos- 
als to obtain Industrial Training PrograL. Funds through the Department of Com- 
merce and Community Affairs, with the combined budgets totaling in excess of one 
million dollars. 

Since July, 1984, the CBI offered 30 public workshops and seminars to area busi- 
ness people and served over 200 businesses. CBI was also awarded a $20,000 grant to 
develop statLitical quality control training materials. 

In May, of 1984, the CBI was selected by the Illinois Community College Board as 
a model for other community coll^fes to follow in developing their Business centers. 

In the Economic Development Services component, assistance is provided to local 
comn^unities to promote businet>d retention, business retention and business attrac- 
tion. Assistance is provided to businesses facing serious financial problems. Advice 
IS rTered on cost-estimating, inventory controls, scheduling, understanding over- 
he* . cost, effective volume, and break even points. 

Lake Land College was very much involved in establishing the recently formed 
East Central Illmois Development Corporation, the goals, of which are: 

1 To create and foster a sense of regionalism and an improved »t.*ise of identity; 

2. To improve the social, political, and economic climate; 

3. To retain, expand and diversify the economic base to increase employment op- 
portunities, income and tax base; 

4. To impove the capabilities of the human resources through training, develop- 
ment and education, and 

5. To promote the natural, recreational, historical and cultural resources. 

In March the East Central Illinois Development Corporation, Eastern Illinois Uni- 
versity and Lake Land College jointly sponsored a highly successful conference that 
drew attendance from and beyond the Eiast Central Illinois member counties. 

The Dislocated Worker Program (DWP) provides assistance to unemployed work- 
ers, people unemployed because of plant closings and permanent lay-offs. Tlie DWC 
sjerves 16 counties, and Lake Land College District plus those counties served by the 
Service Delivery Area (SDA) of the Job Training Partnership ACT (JTPA). Outreach 
Offi^ are located at Kaskaskia and Olnev Colleges. Last year the DWP was ranked 
thnd m overall services out of 20 participating Illinois DWPs, placing 220 people, 
exceeding a goal of 1983 bv 20 percent. Since July of 1984, over 262 people have 
been placed exceeding, by 62, the goal of 200 for the entire fiscal year. 

Due to the number of recent plant cloeing within the area, two additional propos- 
als were submitted on behalf of the DWP, to the Department of Commerce and 
Community Affairs, to obtain funds to serve the newly laid off workers. In addition, 
three proposals were submitted on behalf of three expanding area companies that 
wished to train and hire dislocated workers. Thus, the Lake Land College DWP is 
exceeding its Fyi985 funding of $548,000 ($500,000+$48,000 carryover) by $297,000. 
Projected placement by June 30, 1985 totals 340. 

LakeLand College serves as the Grant Recipient for the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) for Service Delivery Area (SDA) 23, which serves 14 counties. JTPA pro- 
vides training and assistance to the economically disadvantaged with the intent of 
returning the unemployed to the work force. Lake I^d works with two administra- 
tive entities, the Embarras River Basin Agency and C.E.F.S. Economic Opportunity 
Coiypration, who provide all services and training. An outreach center is located 
within each of the counties. The focus of JTPA is on training for both youths and 
adults. Programs include v9cational and academic cl'^flsroom training, intensive 
short Vim vocational training, on-thejob training, limited work experience and 
work experience. 

Land Lake is presently proposing to the Department of Commerce and Communi- 
ty Affairs to become a Small Business Development Center (SBDC) consisting of a 
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consortium of the College and the chambers and associations of commerce within 
the college district. No other SBDC in Illinois is fashioned in this way. The SBDC 
concept is to provide one^top shopping centers for small businesses, titiining, con- 
sultation and technical assistance is available for persons §eeklng help, whether 
they have been in bu8in<^ for a number of years or whether they are just getting 
started, fhere is definately a need for a SBDC in the college district Of all the burli- 
nesses located within the 4,000 souare miles, only eight employ more than 250 
people. As deOned by some, u small business is a company employing less than 250 
employees. 

No one can deny the fact that higher education plays a role in economic develop- 
ment, defined as "a process that occurs within a geographic area that encourages 
the creation, revitalization, and expansion of business and industry, maintains o.*- 
increases employment opportunities, and maintains or enhances the quality of life 
of its citizens." Educations* primary roles are identified as providing: 

1. Basic education for and about work; 

2. Training to meet current and future needs of business, industry, and labor; 

3. Articulation between program offerings, K-adult, on local, regional, and state- 
wide efforts; 

4. Research, and 

5. Program improvement— revising and updating programs and services to meet 
the changing needs of business, industry, labor, and government. 

For higher education, and all of education, to be recognized as a partner in the 
economic development process, along with business, industiy, and government, 
planned and cooperative efforts are needed between the public and private sectors. 
Roles and responsibilities of all the groups involved need to be defined and recog* 
nized. 

Business, industry, labor, government and education can no longer operate inde- 

Sendentlv to achieve economic growth. Given the necessity for economic growth 
uring this time of declining resources, efforts need to be systematic^y planned 
and coordinated. The groups each have primary roles in meeting the goals or human 
development, job development, and community development. 

Education in East Central Illinois is definately contributing to economic develop- 
ment, but could be much more effective if: 

1. Education would be packaged and marketed as a resource— when business 
seeks a site in which to locate, they look for (1) A community with an institution of 
higher education, for the environment enhances the quality of work for their em- 
ployees; (2) educational resources for their families, and (3) training for their work- 
force. 

2. More attention would be placed upon upgrading and retraining— if businesses 
and industries are to remain competitive in world markets they need to keep pace 
with the ever charging technology— retention assistance needs to be provided to the 
businesses and industries presently located in East Central Illinois. 

3. Programs would be marketed to meet the needs of the non-traditional student, 
the adult from the business community wanting enrichment as well as kiiowledge 
and skills lo be applied on the job. 

4. Representatives from education would be recognized as a vital component to 
industry recruitment teams. 

5. Responses to requests from the business community regarding training needs 
would be acted upon ouickly, creatively, and with flexibility. 

6. Research would oe conducted related to new products, new services and new 
markets. 

7. The concept of life long learning would become accepted by all ages. 

It has been said that the best offense b a good defense. If education, business, in* 
dustry, labor and govomment join forces as partners, the outcome of economic de- 
velopment can and will be realized: increased productivity and satisfaction from 
work; increased employment opportunities; and improved quality of life. 

Mr. Bruce. Thank vou, Carol 

Mr. Hayes, do you nave questions of this panel? 

Mr. Hayes. Let me get from you, Mr. Everhart, some census of 
the enrollment at the University of Illinois. I have beard rumors. 
What is your total enrollment? 

Dr. Everhart. The total enrollment at the University of Illinois, 
at this campus, is 35,000 students. 

Mr. Hayes. And what percentage of that is minority? 
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Dr. EvERHART. The percentage of minority is about 10 percent. I 
may not have the numbers exact in my mind because I came here 
recently and I haven't memorized these numbers and was prepared 
for questions on economic development, sir. But there may be 
someone in the audience who knows. 

Voice. It is way less than that. 

Voice. I think there are about 4 percent black students and 
about 2 percent Hispanic students, and about 5 percent Asian- 
American students. 

Dr. EvERHART. So it is about 11 percent in total, including Asian- 
American students. 

Mr. Hayes. The tragedy that we are confronted with is that 
number will decrease, it would seem obvious to me, if the cun*ent 
proposals of budget cuts go through by the administration. 

Dr. EvERHART. Well, I agree with you in jfeneral, but for this 
campus, I would like to report that President Ikenbeny and I have 
identified increasing minority enrollment on the campus as one of 
our mfigor initiatives. In this last week, for example, on Tuesday we 
held a luncheon in Chicago for something like 160-plus of the top 
black students from the Chicago schools, most of them predomi- 
nantly minority schools. Most of these students who came to the 
luncheon were black students. They are excellent students. They 
are certainly capable of being admitted to this university. We are 
trying very hard to recruit them and attract them to the universi- 
ty, with some success. 

We have not gone out in that recruiting mode quite as actively 
in the past. While I agree with you, we have a problem, and what 
IS bemg proposed in financial aid by the administration and would 
impact that problem and make it worse. We are trying to counter- 
balance that by our own initiative. 

Mr. Hayes. You are for the Education Restoration Act being 

Dr. EvERHART. Yes. I had thought other people for the university 
had already testified to that and we were trying to balance 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, but when you say '^Chancellor", to me I see you 
as being up there at a real policymaking level. Am I right? 

Dr. EvsRHART. I hope so. [Laughter.] 

On the other hand, I do report to President Ikenberry. I noticed 
he was on the panel this morning. That was his role to speak to 
that, and mine to speak to economic development. So I should have 
said just right off that I agreed with whatever the president said 
and now Fm going to talk aoout economic development. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Rives, you're from eastern Illinois. Is that 
around Jacksonville, somewhere in that area? 

Dr. RivES. No, sir, it's at Charleston, IL, which is 50 miles direct- 
ly south of here. 

Mr. Hayes. You made your position very clear. You are for the 
educational restoration act, is tnat right? 
Dr. RiVES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hayes. Vm not too sure of your position, Mr. Foote. I want to 
get it clear. I looked at the summation of your statement and I was 
a little bit conlised. You said you listened to the President the 
other night and you expressed, I guess, complete agreement with 
him. 

Mr. Foote. Well, I don't know about complete agreement. 
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Mr. Hayes. Well, let me just read it. You said "The Chamber of 
Commerce supports the Reagan administration on this important 
task—" talking about reducing the deficit, and I do, too. But I don't 
like the way it is being done and I am going to oppose some of the 
ways he proposes to reduce the deficit. I want that clearly under- 
stood. 

In your statement you say, "However, the President also men- 
tioned the need to strengthen the Nation's educational system," 
which is true. "And he further mentioned the importance of rees- 
tablishing our bdanc2 of trade," which is all right. "The points I 
have raised this morning may be a cost efficient and nonbudget 
busting method of providmg new educational techniques. . ." 

I happen to think some of the proposals you make are cost effi- 
cient. 

Mr. FooTE. I hope so. 

Mr. Hayes. After all, most of the chambers of commerce around 
the country have groat influence on this administation. I would 
hope that you convey the position of your group here to the Secre- 
tary of Education so that we might be able to turn around some of 
the proposed cuts that are now being made as it impacts adversely, 
particularly on the disadvantaged. 

Mr. FooTE. I certainly will. 

Mr. Hayes. You did mention, too, in your statement — I think it 
was you — that as you deal with this whole problem of trying to de- 
velop a mature critical mass program in the area here, there is a 
terrific reservoir of students out there who mignt help resolve that 
problem, but are going to be deprived of that privilege if these pro- 
posed budgets are carried out. I just wanted to bring that out. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was just trying to get some help 
from my colleague from the chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Bruce. Very good. 

Mr. FoOTE. Just one comment. Congressman Hayes. 

The reason we made the point regarding the critical mass is that 
there are many people out there that aren't going to be able to 
take advantage of a full college education, and yet there is a miss- 
ing component out there in the business world, in Champaign- 
Urbana and many other places, where those people, if they are 
trained properly, could fill in and create jobs and really help this 
area ana manyother areas grow., 

Mr. Hayes. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Bruce. I would be curious to your reaction to this idea. We 
have a very successful State Agricultural Extension program oper- 
ated through the University of Illinois. In each county, an agricul- 
tural extension adviser is placed to help the agricultural communi- 
ties. 

Have we learned anything from that model, tha^ could apply to 
an extension office in each county for business and economic devel- 
opment? What would be your reaction to a proposal for a coopjera- 
tive extension service for business located together with an ^ricul- 
turai extension office or in other locations within a community, for 
instance through our educational community colleges or through 
the senior institutions, like Eastern and the University of Illinois? 

Ms. Sanders. Just this past week I met with the Chair of our ag- 
ricultural division. We were talking about ways in which we could 
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coordinate efforts to meet the needs of the whole agricultural area 
in our area of the State. We were talking about the agricultural 
extension advisers in the process. Perhaps we could meet with 
them and combine some efforts with them. 

The need was identified to help the farm industry to learn to de- 
velop business plans. They are very definitely small businesses. 
They need assistance in financial planning. In the past, for the 
most part, they started out very small and did not really have any 
goals as to where they hoped to go in 1, 2, 3, or 4 years, and didn t 
plan as they should have planned. Consequently, now they find 
themselves m trouble. Also, we want to bring in the banks as a 
part of that training. 

Mr. Bruce. Do you think we should start an extension office like 
agriculture, only for business? 

Mr. FooTE. I don't know exactly what the model would be, but 
there are certainly some needs out there. In regard to agriculture, 
I think we find here and in a lot of places in Illinois there is a 
growing biotechnology area, an area that is probably going to ex- 
plode in the next 15 to 20 years. We're going to see a lot of private 
sector interest in the biotech area. That certainly is an agricultur- 
al-related area and should be brought in. 

I know the University of Illinois has a new biotechnology center 
underway now, and I am not exactly sure how that is funded or too 
much about it. 

Mr. Bruce. We fund it, and I'm trying to get the money for it. 
Mr. FooTE. Good. Let's have some more. 
Mr. Bruce. Mr. Everhart? 

Dr. Everhart. If I interpret your question correctly, it is not 
should we do something a little different with agricultural exten- 
sion, but shouldn't we have an entirely different extension serv- 
ice 

Mr. Bruce. That's correct. 

Dr. Everhart [continuing]. Which is to help in economic develop- 
ment, particularly small businesses, across the State. I think, while 
that would require some study, that might be an interesting thing 
to do on a pilot basis in a few counties 

Mr. Bruce. Absolutely. 

Dr. Everhart [continuing]. To test the wafers, as it were. 

It seems to me, as we look ahead in the next 10 or 20 years, the 
types of businesses that one wants to develop, are likely to be quite 
different than the types of businesses we nave had in the past. 
Wliat you really need to develop those types of businesses are two 
or three people who have an idea and have a commitment to it, to 
provide the leadership for that type of business, who may have 
technical skills but lack managenal skills, for example. So one 
would like to help with sort of a financial support structure, a 
managerial support structure, to go with probably the technical 
skills that will to essential to start many of these businesses. 

There will be other types of businesses that will be new that 
won't be manufacturing new high tech things but they may be 
servicing things. For example, 10 years from now most homes will 
have a personal computer. We may not have a very good infra- 
structure to service those personal computers, particularly in some 
of the smaller towns in the State. I would think that would be a 
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fast growing business that is part of the infrastructure of the infor- 
mation age, which is not yet in place. So for businesses of that sort, 
that might be a very attractive idea to try to implement. 

Mr. Bruce. It is interesting to me that as I travel throughout the 
district, in almost every county in my district, if I had a problem 
with stock pens for feeder cattle I could go into an office in the 
smallest county and there would be a whole rack of brochures tell- 
ing me everything from how to grow wheat, what the yields were 
in various counties, every particular seed that was produced and 
grown in Illinois, and how to process honey. 

But if I have a problem with the IRS or problems with any kind 
of computer, basically Tm at the will of the lawyers in the commu- 
nity with an IRS problem, or with the computer, I have to go back 
to the company. There is no one who says, ''Here are all the differ- 
ent computer programs you can do for setting forth your books." 
We can have, as the cooperative extension does, small seminars for 
businessmen. Anyway, it seems to me to be something we ought to 
consider. 

Dr. EvERHART. One thing that might be helpful in every county 
of the State would be an information office which has two or three 
people that are really aware of all of the information they can 
have immediate access to via computer and via telephone line. For 
example, if you have a computer any place in any home in the 
State of Illinois on a communication network, you can dial up our 
library and you can have access to our entire library card cata- 
logue and the card catalogues at eight other libraries in the State 
of Illinois, and you can order a book from any one of those librar- 
ies. You can find out what is there and you can order to have it 
mailed to you and borrow it on a library loan, from our library or 
any of these other libraries. 

My guess is very few people in the State are taking advantage of 
that. You know, you can get the Dow Jones Index and a lot of 
other things in exactly the same way. We really haven't started to 
think in these terms. The information is available but the citizens 
of the State are not taking advantage of it. 

Mr. Bruce. President Rives? 

Dr. Rives. Well, if Dave Pierce were still here, I believe he v/ould 
comment that, de facto, we are moving in that direction through 
the community college system. Carol described quite adequately 
what is going on at our local community college. We are also in- 
volved in that kind of activity through a community business as- 
sistance center which is aimed directly at not only new but existing 
businesses coming to us and saying *^We have this kind of a prob- 
lem." We attempt, within the limit of our resources, to deal with 
those problems. It is an excellent laboratory for our faculty and our 
senior level students. 

I think the concept of the extension model is a very good one. I 
would comment, Terry, that I think it is almost, de facto, happen- 
ing through the community college system. I am pleased to see the 
Illinois Board of Higher Education identify one of its top priorities 
as economic development. 

Maybe the one thing I didn't get said— because I sincerely be- 
lieve that direct student financial aid must be the highest priori- 
ty^I think it might make some sense in your consideration of the 
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^ perhaps dig out and make a separate section 
of this business about economic development which is becoming an 
mcreasmg priority, certainly in this State, as well as the Nation. 
Instead of attempting to address that in a number of places, maybe 
that would create a good, new section, and maybe that model is 
very much worth exploring. 

Mr. Bruce. Stan, I would just comment that I agree with you 
that the community colleges are doing a kind of economic develop- 
ment. What I worry a bit about is that we have the Department of 
Commerce and Community Affairs (DCCA), community colleges 
and everyone else getting into the business. It seems to me it might 
be handy to have, as it says in all those posters across the State of 
Illinois and across the United States, "Federal, State and local co- 
operation. That's why it is called a cooperative extension office. It 
might be nice to have on your campus a chamber of commerce, a 
union representing everyone else, all knowing that if they went to 
one place called a "cooperative extension office for economic devel- 
opment you would administer it in some areas, they would ad- 
minister it in some areas, DCCA in others, and the chambers of 
commerce m others. With Federal, State and local cooperation we 
could possibly get some developing accord of what it is we are all 
trying to do. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will return the meeting to you. 

Mr. Ford [presiding]. Thank you. I want to thank the panel. It 
was a good panel. When I saw it on paper, I thought it was going to 
be too diverse to bring it together, but you have more in common 
than J expected. You were very helpful to us. 

We will break the meeting for lunch and start up again at 1:30 
m this room. 

o Oji^ Pan,el will be Larry Matejka, executive director, Illinoib 
State Scholarship Commission; Dr. Glenn D. Williams, vice presi- 
dent for student affairs. Eastern Illinois University; Mrs. Delores 
Geiger; Dave Edquist, past president of University of Illinois Stu- 
dent Government Association; Barry M, Roberts, assistant market- 
mg officer, Mt. Carmel Security Bank & Trust; and John Hanley, 
executive vice president. Chauffeur's Training School, Inc., Charles- 
ton, IL. 

[Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee was in luncheon 
recess, to reconvene at 1:30 p.m. the same day.] 

APFERNOON SESSION 

Mr. Bruce [presiding]. The meeting will reconvene. 

In the absence of Congressman Ford who has had to return to 
Michigan, I will chair the meeting. I am Terry Bruce from the 19th 
District. We are happy to have with us Congressman Charles 
Hayes from the First District of Illinois in Chicago, who will be 
with us for the remainder of the hearing. 

This afternoon we have two panels: a panel on student financial 
aid under title IV, and another panel on special issues in higher 
education that are related but very diverse. 

We ha/e with us on the next panel Mr. Larry Matejka, who is 
executive director of the Illinois State Scholarship Commission and 
a good friend of mine. I am happy to see Larry having a chance to 
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testify. Glenn Williams is vice president for student affairs at East- 
ern Illinois University, and they have been very helpful. Mrs. De- 
lores Geiger, who is a parent, and we will have a chance to have 
her comments as it relates to student aid and how it relates to par- 
ents throughout the State of Illinois and the Nation. Also, David 
Edquist, who is past president of the University of Illinois Student 
Government Association. Mr. Barry Roberts, a marketing officer 
with the Mt. Carmel Security Bank & Trust at Mt. Carmel, IL. He 
has kindly consented to drive the farthest I believe, to have a 
chance tc testify. And last is Mr. John Hanley, who operates a 
chauffeurs training school in Charleston and will speak from the 
proprietary school perspective as it relates to student financial aid. 

We have asked each of the members to try to limit their com- 
ments to 5 minutes. We know how much of a limitation that is. 
Then after having completed the presentations, we will ask ques- 
tions and try to have some interaction between the panel and the 
committee. 

Mr. Matejka, if you would begin. 

STATEMENTS OF LARRY MATEJKA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ILLI- 
NOIS STATE SCHOLARSHIP COMMISSION; GLENN D. WILLIAMS, 
VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS, EASTERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY; DELORES GEIGER, ALHAMBRA, IL; E. DAVID ED- 
QUIST, PAST PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION; BARRY M. ROBERTS, STUDENT 
LOAN OFFICER, SECURITY BANK & TRUST CO., MT. CARMEL, IL; 
AND JOHN F. HANLEY, VICE PRESIDENT, CHAUFFEUR'S TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL, INC., CHARLESTON, IL 

Mr. Matejka. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to comment on the reauthorization and the concerns of the 
State Scholarship Commission of Illinois about Federal Student Fi- 
nancial Aid Programs. 

Deliberations on reauthorization are perhaps more intense this 
year than usual because we are not lookmg to improve programs so 
much as we seem to be looking at ways to reduce costs. Before 
sanctioning any changes to the Federal Aid Programs, the fallout, 
both short and long term, I feel needs to be examined, The purpose 
of this hearing should augment that process. 

Since the founding of our country some two centuries ago, our 
wisest leaders have consistently recognized the paramount impor- 
tance of education of our citizens to the effective functioning of the 
Nation's political system. Similarly, in this centunr, the role of edu- 
cation in the effective performance of the Nation's economic 
system has been recognized as job growth has occurred in sectors of 
the economy requiring increasingly better educated manpower. 

More recently, education has assumed a central role in the 
design of the Nation's social system based on equality of opportuni- 
ty and awareness and sensitivity of the richness and diversity of 
our heritage. We believe that education of our citizens provides the 
fabric which defines our Nation in all of these dimensions and car- 
ries that tradition forward in time through the continual regenera- 
tion of our human resources. 
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We all recognize that education costs money— in fact, we're be- 

finning to recognize it costs a great deal of money. In 1981--82, 
tate and local governments in this country spent well over $150 
billion on education for their citizens, and private educational insti- 
tutions added billions more to that total. Many students obviously 
pay a significant portion of the cost of their education, but not dl 
students have the resoures to pay tuition and fees, books and sup- 
plies, food, housing, transportation, and the other costs related to 
college enrollment. 

Because our political system requires an educated citizenry, and 
because our economic system requires trained manpower, and be- 
cause our social system requires true access to the many opportuni- 
ties made available by education in our Nation for all of its citi- 
zens, we educate, we train, and we equalize. We could not have 
achieved our present status without those commitments. They 
remain the foundation of governmental service to its citizens. 

Periodically we are reminded of the efforts required to provide 
these commitments. At such times, the commitments are reaf- 
firmed, sometimes redefined, and ultimately renewed. In October 
1957, when the Soviet Union launched Sputnik, the Nation reex- 
amined its educational commitments in detail and in breadth. 
Racial strife in the sixties led to another reexamination. Economic 
dislocation in the eighties has prompted another examination of 
our commitments to educate, to train and to equalize — a process 
which is far from complete. These efforts are characteristic of the 
political, economic and social system geared toward the welfare of 
citizens, namely, democratic. 

At each of the national crises that provoked a reassessment of 
our fundamental commitments to educate, train and equalize, we 
have reexamined the role of public investments in the education of 
our citizens. In 1958, as a part of the national reassessment follow- 
ing the launching of Sputnik, both the Federal Government and 
the State of Illinois initiated student financial aid programs to en- 
courage the training of our most talented youth in fields judged im- 
portant to national and State interest, such as science and educa- 
tion. 

During the racial turbulence of the sixties, we formulated the 
war on poverty and redesigned and expanded support for student 
aid programs based on financial need. Now in the eighties, with the 
process still incomplete, we are once again assessing the conse- 
quences of economic upheaval and political change. 

When the Federal Government enacted the National Defense 
Education Act in 1958, the State of Illinois enacted the State schol- 
arship law. In the intervening IVz decades, a variety of loan, work- 
study and grant programs were developed at both the Federal and 
State levels, often in partnership, but always with the common end 
of helping students meet their educational costs. A significant com- 
bination is the Pell grant, created in 1972 to focus on access, and 
the State grant programs, which were created in 1959, most of 
which were directed toward paying tuition and fees. 

In Illinois we have a very effective Federal-State cooperative ap- 
plication and aid delivery system which we may get into later. 

The creative aiid subsequent growth of the Pell Grant Program 
in the seventies gave needy students what, in retrospect, appears to 
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be the most bountiful years of student aid when combined with 
State aid programs that this country has ever known.. But that sit- 
uation was fairly short lived. 

An expected outgrowth of limited grant aid, which is seeming to 
occur recently, would be an additional reliance on loans as a source 
of funding for college, and this pattern seems to have emerged. In 
1981-82, Illinois students borrowed over $252 million and for the 
first time, in a recent survey, Illinois institutions indicated that 
loans represented the largest portion of student financial resources, 
far exceeding gift assistance. The Guaranteed Loan Programs alone 
constitutes one-third of all the student financial aid available to £[- 
linois graduate students. If we continue to increase the student's 
and family's obligation to pav for college, then the Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan Program could become something more than it was 
originally designed to be. 

I have provided to the staff a copy of the National Council of 
Higher Education Loan Program's position paper on reauthoriza- 
tion. There are several details that are spelled out in there. I have 
some specific comments and recommendations on the reauthoriza- 
tion which are included in my written text. I will not go into that 
verbally at this point. 

As the Congress begins to seriously address reauthorization, espe- 
cially of the guaranteed loan and the other student aid programs, a 
host of propels will be set forth. Many of them have come forth 
already. These proposals, as we see them, seem to focus attention 
on redefining the Federal role in higher education. This represents 
a major policv shift from the direction that Congress has followed 
for the past 20 years. Many of the proposals which have surfaced 
directly attack the fundamental objectives which the Student Aid 
Programs have attempted to achieve. These objectives include the 
promotion of access to, choice among, and retention in, the higha- 
education enterprise for needy students. 

I would hope that the Congress, in its review of the Title IV Pro- 
grams, will not iust examine the cost of the programs but the suc- 
cess which has been achieved under the current structure, A fun- 
damental threshold question that needs to be asked is whether the 
benefits in the development of human capital which have resulted 
from the student aid programs exceed the cost of the praams. 

The decision to utilize private capital through the Uuaranteed 
Student Loan Program has resulted in the leveraging of billions of 
dollars of privr.to capital into the mainstream of nigher '•ducation. 
This use of credit to finance higher education has surely resulted 
in millions of young people having the opportunity to pursue post- 
secondary education at the institution of their choice, an opportuni- 
ty which would not have been available to them without private 
capital and an opportunity which has resulted in a more educated 
and productive society. 

A basic premise behind the operation of the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program has been one of shared responsibilities and shared 
risks among students, lenders, and the State and Federal Govern- 
ment. While the effectiveness of the prc^am is dependent upon 
the availability of private loan capital. Tender participation and 
lower default rates are enhanced by a more viable secondary 
market activity and decentralized State-based program administra- 
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tion. All these contribute to increased access to student loans and 
subsequently increased access to higher education. 

While we are faced with some difficult issues and decisions re- 
garding student financial aid, we cannot forget the importance of 
those decisions over the long term. Certainly there are areas where 
savings can be made without afiecting the concept of equal educa* 
tional opportunity that the State and Federal Government have 
worked together to promote. Our programs should continue to be 
cohesive and to work in a complementary relationship with each 
other for maximum leverage. 

Similarly, a delivery system which can be utilized by all students 
to Federal, State, and institutional aid resources can only serve to 
simplify, expedite, and create a better awareness of the financial 
aid process. 

Finally, thoughtful communication and planning is a must be- 
tween the State and Federal Government in order to enhance the 
cooperative working relationship we have eiyoyed for so many 
years. I trust that hearings such as this will continue to contribute 
to that process and will serve to benefit students and higher educa- 
tion as well. 

I would be pleased to respond to questions you will have. 
[Prepared statement of Larry Matejka, with attachment, follows:] 

Prepared SrATEMEm* op Larry Matbjka, Executive Director, Ilunois State 
Scholarship Commission 



I welcome the opportunity to comment on the concerns of the Illinois State Schol- 
arship Commission about feideral student financial aid reauthorization issues. Delib- 
erations on reauthorization are more intense than usual because we are not looking 
to improve programs so much as we are to reduce costs. Before sanctioning any 
changes to the federal aid programs, the fallout both short and long-term, needs to 
be examined. The purpose of this hearing should be to augment that process. 

My comments today will focus on three topics. First, I want to comment on the 
environment in which reauthorization takes place, then on the federal and state 
partnership in providing equal education opportunity for financially needy students 
m higher education. Finally I will address some proposals which could effect student 
eligibility for the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. This particular program is 
the largest source of student financial aid for Illinois students and I am concerned 
about the continued availability of loans while at the same time cognizant of the 
weighty cost to the federal government and national taxpayers. 



Since the founding of our country some two centuries ago, our wisest leaders have 
consistently recognized the paramount importance of education of our citizens to the 
effective functioning of the nation's political system. 

Similarly, in this century*, the role of education in the effective performance of 
the nation s econ«/mic systesn has been recognized as job growth has occurred in sec- 
tors of the economy requiring increasingly better educated manpower. 

More recently, education has assumed a central role in the design of the nation's 
social system based on equality of opportunity and awareness and sensitivity of the 
richness and diversity of our heritage. We believe that education of our citizens pro- 
vides the fabric which defines our nation in all of these dimensions, and carries that 
tradition forward in time through the continual regeneration of our human re- 
sources. 

We all recognize that education costs money— a very great deal of money. In 
1981-82 state and local governments spent well over $150 billion on education for 
their citizens, and private educational institutions added billions more to that total. 
Many students obviously pay a significant portion of the costs of their education. 
But not all students have the resources to pay tuition and fees, books and supplies, 
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food, housing, transportation and the many other costs faced in the collegiate enroll- 
ment decision. 

Because our political system requires an educated citizenry and because our eco- 
nomic system requires trained manpower, and because our social system requires 
true access to the manv opportunities made available by education in our nation for 
all of its citizens, we educate, we train, and we equalize. We could not have achieved 
our present status without those commitments. They remain the foundation of gov- 
ernmental social service to its citizens. 

Periodically we are reminded of the efforts required to provide these commit- 
ments. At such times the commitments are realTInned, sometimes redefined, and ul- 
timately renewed. In October of 1957 the Soviet Union launched Sputnik and the 
nation reexamined its educational commitments in detail and breadth. Racial strife 

« in the 1960*8 led to another reexamination. Economic dislocation in the 1980*8 has 

prompted anoUier examination of our commitments to educate, to train and to 
equal ize--a process far from complete. These efforts are characteristic of the politi- 
cal, economic and social system geared toward the welfare of citizens, namely demo- 
cratic. • 

• At each of the national crises that provoked a reassessment of our fundamental 

commitments to educate, to train and to equalize, we have reexamined Uie role of 
public investments in the education of our citizens. In 1958, as a part of the national 
reassessment following the h nching of Sputnik, both the federal government and 
the State of Illinois initiated 'dent financial aid programs to encourage the train- 
ing of our most talented you\ in fields judged important to national and state in- 
terests such as science and education. During the mid-1960*8, during racial turbu- 
lence, we formulated the War on Poverty and redesigned and expanded support for 
student aid programs based on financial need. Now in the 1980*8, with the process 
still incomplete, we are once again assessing the consequences of economic upheaval 
and political change. 

The reauthorization of federal student aid programs occurs, unfortunately, before 
we have reached a new national consensus on what our problems are and how they 
should be addressed. Therefore, what we undertake here today under the pressure 
of statutory reauthorization, may not serve us well, or for very long, or with the 
strong sense of commitment and purpose acheived when that national consensus 
has been reached. Our need to educate, to train, and to equalize are being reexam- 
ined now and the outcome is far from certain. Our steps initiated here today are 
tentative and probing, not sure of direction. 

Despite these unresolved national commitments to educate, to train and to equal- 
ize, we know that in some form they should survive the period of reexamination. To 
preserve the national fabric, we must not lose sight J the original intent which 
molded the development and character of student aid programs. 



When the federal government em. ,ted the National Defense Education Act in 
1958 the State of Illinois enacted the State Scholarship Law. In the intervening two 
and a half decades, a variety of grant, loan, and work-stud;^ programs were devel- 
oped at both the federal and state levels, often in partnership, but always with the 
common end of helping students to meet their educational costs. A significant com- 
bination is the Pell Grant, created in 1972 to focus on access, and state grant pro- 
grams, most of which were directed toward paying tuition and fees. 

Another dimension of the federal and state partnership to improve access and 
choice, and more personal to Illinois, was our decision to allow Ilfinois students to 
apply for the state grant in 1982-83 by usmg one of the multiple data entry forms 
as opposed to a separate application, llie result has been to simplify the application 
process for students and to increase the awareness of the relationship between fed- 
eral and state programs in financing higher education. 

This approach to processing has also allowed us to tie in not only to the national 
processing calendar, but to the nationally accepted need analysis as well. We feel 
the utilization of a central processor is more efficient, less costly, and therefore rep- 
resents a lower cost to the taxpayer. The centralization of processing also allows the 
Scholarship Commission to regulate the combination of its process and announce- 
ments more efficiently with that of the Pell Program. 

Some would seek to criticize a centralized processor because it disenfranchises the 
student. Our finding has been that at the state level we have more time to provide 
information and counsel individual students because we aren*t spending time dupli- 
cating processing efforts. 
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While funding levels are important, there are other considerations which greatly 
affect access and choice. One of these is the delivery of financial aid. Delays in 
making announcements of awards to students affect access and enrollment deci- 
sions. Many of the inherent problems with the delivery of aid could be corrected 
with timely decision-making. Factors such as what type of validation procedures are 
to be used, the payment schedule, and the formula to calculate eligibility, must be 
determined on a timely basis unless we seek to propagate uncertainty which can be 
as damaging to student enrollment decisions as the lack of sufficient funds. 

While the delivery system remains critical to the processing of Illinois student 
grants, we have considered further piggy-backing in order to expedite and regulate 
the aid application process. Every student in Illinois who wants to apply for a state 
grant must first file a need anal^is form with the federal processor and thereby 
automatically is considered for a Pell Grant first The propowd we've considered is 
to have all Guaranteed Loan applicants as well as state grant applicants apply first 
for the Pell Grant thereby insuring a coordinated application process and accessibil- 
ity of all aid applicants in Illinois to grants prior to using loans. 

The financial aid community in Illmois recommended tnat we not enter into such 
a processing system for the Guaranteed Stu'iont Loan, primarily because of poten- 
tial delays in the federal processing calendar and perceived resistance from non-Pell 
applicants. Many institutions believe that students need to apply for loans at about 
the same time they apply for grants in order to know the total financial resources 
which would be available to them early enough to make enrollment decisions. 

This linking of the delivery process nevertheless should be a desirable goal to sim- 
plify the financial aid process for parents and students. 

GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN EUGIBIUTY 

The creative and subsequent growth of the Pell Grant Program in the 1970's gave 
needy students what, in retrospect, appears to be the most bountiful years of stu- 
dent aid when combined with state aid programs that we have known. But that situ- 
ation was fairly shorMived. 

Over the last few years we have experienced a substantial increase in the number 
of aid applicants in Illinois. Applications increased by 50 percent between 1981 to 
1984. A new application processing system was part of the reason for this increase 
but the economic recession was just as much a contributory factor. College costs also 
increased in response to inflation and together these increases, served to negate 
dollar increases m state and federal grant aid. While we're assisting more students 
than we did in 1981, we're helping them at a lower level of support 

An expected outCTOwth of limited grant aid would be additional reliance on loans 
as a source of funding for college and this pattern seems to have emerged. In 1981- 
82, Illinois students borrowed over $252 million and for the first time, a survey of 
Illinois institutions indicated that loans represented the largest portion of student 
financial aid resources, beating out gift assistance. The Guaranteed Loan Program 
alone, constitutes one-third of all the financial aid available to Illinois graduate stu- 
dents. If we continue to increase the student's and family's obligation to pay for col- 
lege, then the Guaranteed Loan Program becomes more than it was originally de- 
signed to be. 

The National Council of Higher Education Loan Programs, NCHELP, has pre- 
pared a position paper on the reauthorization of the Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram and other Title IV Programs. I have made copies of this paper available and 
in general we support the recommendations put forth by NCHELP. But I would like 
to comment on a few specific reauthorization proposals and their potential impact 
on students in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. 

The primary concen\ which seems to be driving reauthorization proposals related 
to the Guaranteed Student Loan program is limiting student eligibility for the pro- 
gram in order to reduce the amount of subsidy the federal government has to pay 
for the pro-am. Because the loan program was originally designed to be a resource 
for middle-income families, we would suggest that the concept of need analysis be 
applied toward determining eligibility for a loan subsidy and not in determinmg eli- 
gibility for a loan. Reduction of the federal subsidy can still be accomplished by setr 
ting qualifications for federal interest benefits but at the same time keeping educa- 
tional loans available for families who ma^ not qualify for the interest suosidy. 

Another proposal has been to set an ]$8,000 college cost cap on student aid. This 
means that if the total college cost is $12,000 and the student s family could contrib- 
ute $6,000, the most aid the student could receive would be $2,000. This obviously is 
directed to eliminating needy students from enrollment at private institutions. Pro- 
posals such as this are being pedaled as a mechanism to reduce federal involvement. 
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reduce taxpayer coete, and return control to the state level. Tlie result however, 
would be increased enrollment at public instituUons, increased state subiidieB, in* 
creased state taxpayer costs, and reduced equal educational (»>portumty. 

As the Congress begins *o seriously addreM reauthoriiatioo of the Guaranteed 
Student Loan and other Title IV Programs, a host of prc^Msals will be set forth. The 
proposals we've already seen seem to focus attention on redefining the federal role 
in higher education. This represents a mi^r pdipy shift from the direction that 
Congress has followed for the past 20 years. And many of the proj^osala which have 
surfaced directly attack the fundamental objectives which the student aid programs 
have attempted to achieve. These objectives include the promotion of access to, 
choice among, and retention in, the higher education enterprise for needy students. 

I would hope that the Congress, in iu review of the Title IV Programs, will not 
just examine the cost of the programs, but the success which has been achieved 
under the current structure. A fundamental threshold question that imds to be 
asked is whether the benefits in the development of hunun capital which have re- 
sulted from the student aid programs, exceed the cost of the programs. 

The decision to utilize private capital through the Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram has resulted in the leveraging of billions of dollars of private capital into the 
mainstream of higher education. This use of credit to finance higher education has 
surely resulted in millions of young people having the opportunity to pursue poet- 
secondary education at the institution of their choice, an opportunity which would 
not have been avai.'able without private capital end an opportunity which has re- 
sulted in a more edi cated and productive society. 

A basis premise behind the operation of the Guaranteed Student Loan Program 
has been one of shared responsibilites and shared risks among students, lenders and 
the state and federal government While the effectiveness of the program is depend* 
ent on the availability of private loan capital, lender participation, and lower de- 
fault rates are enhanced by more viable secondary market activity and decentral- 
ized state-based program administration. All theee contribute to increased aooeM to 
student loans. 

Within the last month, an arbitrary pronouncement b^ the federal govenunent 
has threatened the stability of the long-standing relations oip between the state and 
federal governments in administering the Guaranteed Loan Program. Twenty years 
ago, when we made a commitment to process loan applications and collect on de- 
faulted loans for the GSL program, it was with the underrtanding that we would 
not incur any administrative costs. We did understand that we would incur the 
costs associated with increased default reimbursements when we tripped the federal 
reinsurance trigger and took steps to prepare for that eventuality. We dki under- 
stand that we might lose the federal seed money. But we did not understand that 
we might suddenly lose Administrative Cost Allowance funds. 

The loss of the ACA especially when coupled with any other reductions which 
affect administration, would cripple our ability to continue processing loan applica- 
tions and collecting on defaulted loans. But our primary concern is the capridous- 
ness with which the decision was made and our lack of opportunity to provide input 
I hope this does not signal the beginning of a major change in the mutually benefi- 
cial working relationship we've had for 20 years, a relationship which has benefitted 
thousands of Illinois students. 



While we are faced with some difficult issues and decisions regarding student fi- 
nancial aid, we cannot forget the importance of those decisions over the long-term. 
Certainty there are areas where savings can be made without affecting the concept 
of equal educational opportunity that the state and federal government have 
worked together to promote. Our programs should continue to be cohesive, and to 
work in a complementary relationship with each other for nmyimnm leverage. 

Similarly a delivery system which can be utilized by all students to federal, state, 
and institutional aid resources can only serve to simplify, expedite, and create a 
better awarenes of the financial aid process. 

Finally, thoughtful communication and planning is a must between the state and 
federal government in order to enhance the cooperative working relationship we 
have enjoyed for so many years. Hearings such as this contribute to that process 
and su2h efforts can only serve to benefit students. 
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IIITRODUCTIOW 

• This MCHELP position papec pcoprs«s to m^km 26 specific 

c«cowi«ndations acound thcee ma)oc theass: 

1. Reaf Cicaatios oi thm Cundaaental soundness and •CCec<- 
tiveness of the G8L Pcogcaa. 

2. Simplification and stabilization of the Q8L pcogcaa. 

3. Realistic distribution of cost foe the Q8L pcogcaa. 

In ceaffiCMing the soundness and effectiveness of the G8L Pco- 
gcaa it is important to emphasize that the Q8L Pcogcam i« the 
major source of financing postsecondary education today. It 
should also be pointed oun that Congress has made thoughtful 
decisions in order to make the Q8L Program operate as a viable 
credit mechanism* depending primarily on private loan capital* 
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and to pcOBot^ •ff#ctlv# d*c#ntccll«#d. ttat«.bat#d pcogcaa a< 
■UistcatioQ. ouc position on wauthoci««tion coafficM tho 
nood foe •tability and Congcottional cowiitMnt to protoct 
londoc inconti^os to pacticip.to and to maintain a high uvol 
of accost to all oligiblo studonts in ovory itttto. 



TBB rWPMgWTAL SQUNDIIBSS AMD RFFIP C TIVgllESfi OT THE QSL P1^9 ffRftH 

Sinco it« beginning in X965. tho QSL Pcogcaa has pcovidod 
ovor $50 billion dollars in loans to studonts pursuing post- 
secondary otfucation. I>ucing this saae pociod. tho Pcogcaa has 
•volvod into a docontcalisod stato-batod aodo of administration 
which has contributod such to tho ovocall succoss of tho Pco- 
qtkm^ This succoss can bo aoasucod in tocas of bcoadoc. mof 
activo U^d«^ participation, gcoatoc accoss to studont loans, 
■oco viablo socoi^cy aackot activity, and lotrac default cates 
in stato guacantoo agoncy. operations than occurred under the 
contraliy-adBlnistered riSL P^^graa. 

In the coBing souths Congress will consider the reauthor- 
iiation of all federal student assistance prograas. Serious 
questiois will be raised concerning the future role of the fed- 
oral goi^ernBent to aeet the nation's needs for trained «aa- 
power, to provide econoalc stability, to control Inflation, to 
encourae;e excellence in our educational systea. and to seet the 
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•v«c- cliaQglDg d«Band8 of a rapidly 4«v«loplng t«cbDoIoglcaI so- 
ciety. CoQgc«88 vlll c«-«xaaln« its long-standing couilSMnt 
to pcovld* squal •ducatloaal oppoctunltUs to tti« ]Ui«rlcan peo- 
ple and hopefully mov forward to c«nftv that coulta^nt and to 
•xpand its support (or all Tltl* IV studsnt assistance prograsR. 
In th* b«li«f that the CSL Program Is a cornerstone In the 
• nation* s effort co remove financial barriers to postsecondary 

education and that, overall, the GSL Program Is fundamentally a 
sound and effective means of removing financial barriers, three 
major recommendations are offered: 

1. Recognizing a nted for a proper balance between grant funds 
and loan funds Cor needy students, substantial Increases 
should be made to the fe<!eral grant programs to insure that 
needy students are not overly reliant on loans to meet 
their educational costs, particularly In the lover division 
undergraduate student population. GSL default experience 
will definitely be affected by the funding balances 
achieved lor grants and loans to needy etudents In the 
years ahead. 

2. The GSL Program should be maintained and enhanced to: 

(a) assure the proper funding balance between available 
loan and grant funds to needy students as described in 
Recommendation #1. 

(b) protect the tcue entitlement concept of the Program. 

(c) encourage private lender participation in the Program 
by maintaining the current special allowanc/» rates. 
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(d) lnsuc« th« contlnuod stat« oc pclvat«« nonprofit 



(•) aaintain a stabla anvlconaant in which to ptovida an 
adaquata supply of loan <;apital. 
3. Ptovida total acass to studant loan capital to «aat datat* 
■inad aligiMa aducational costs to all aligibla borroirars 



(a) caquiring a stata-approvad machanisn to -pcovida a pub- 



lic oc pcivata landac-of-last-casoct program to ba 
Mda availabla in that stata to assure accass to sub- 
sidizad loans. 

(b) increasing tha annual and aggregate loan limits ac- 
cording to the following schedule: as of the af- 
fective date of the legislation* the anaual limits 
shall be $4,000 for undergraduate students and $8*000 
for graduate students: the aggregate limits shall be 
$20,000 for undergtaduates and $40,000 for graduate 
students. Congress should periodically review these 
limits. 

THE WEEP FOH QSL PROQRMi SlMPLIFXCATlON AND STABILITY 

Since X9B8. the number of federal student aid programs has 
multiplied and evolved into a very complex, difficult to ad- 
minister, highly over regulated matrix we call the "student aid 



sponsibility for administration of the Program, and 



in every state by: 
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dtllvtcy tytt«M**. At aUott tytcy UgLtlatLvt opportunity, at- 
t«aptt to glapllfy th«t« pcogcaMt hav« fn d«bat«d» dltcusstd. 
and ultUat«ly dLtcacd«d with C«v po»ltlv« ce»ult». Thl» con- 
tinued pcollfecatlon, as well at the complexity of student aid 
pcogcaM» hat made total acceee foe students ♦ind the ceaoval of 
financial bacclece moce difficult with the paeeage of time end 
regulation* . If Congtett and the hlyhec education coMunltlee 
ace seclous about moving focwacd to fulfill out national com- 
nltment to provide equal educalonal opportunity foe all eligi- 
ble students, then meaningful etepe must be taken nSH to sim- 
plify student aid pcogcams. No less Important Is the need to 
reauthorize the programs within a framework that provides con- 
slscency and stability* assuring eligible students and their 
famlllei that student aid funds will be available In the years 
ahead, xn this context the following recommendations are made: 
4. Incorporate all federal Title IV student loan programs Into 
the GSL Program (NDSL and PISL). since fISL Is being ter- 
minated administratively by the Department of Education. It 
should be eliminated legislatively. For Institutions par- 
ticipating in the NDSL Program, allow them to continue an 
Institutional loan program (at the option of the InstU 
tutlon). or, as eligible lenders under the GSL Program, to 
utilize NDSL funds In their need-based grant and/or a work- 
study program. This would provide additional assurances to 
the Institutions of the continued availability of loan 
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capital tot studaatt tacvad by thata pcogcaat and alto pro- 
vlda a 9uacant«a of tha fund cocpua whicli thay do not now 
anjoy* THa guacaataa pcovldad thaaa loan funda would apply 
only to nav borcoiraca aftac tha affactlva data of thla lag- 
lalation* 

Raatcuctuca tli« laglalation authocizlng tha PLUS/ALAS Pco- 
ycaaa to clacify tha goala of what caally aca two aapacata 
pcogcaaa and ainplify tha adainiatcation of thaae pcogcana 
in ocdac to inccaaaa tha supply of loans availabia to Mat 
tha naads of both pacantj and studants as follows; 
(a) Tha cuccant saction authorizing tha Auxiliary Loans to 
Assist Studants Pcogcan (Saction 428-B) of tha Highac 
Education Act should ba caplacad with two sactions; 
ona authorizing a supplaaantal* nonsubsi^izad loan 
pcogcan foe studants and a sacond authorizing Loans 
foe Pacants. This naw Supplaaantal Studant Loan Pco- 
gcan would hava tha following faatucas: 

(1) Tho maxiaun intacast cata would ba nackat cata 
(dafinad as Tcaasucy- bill plus 3.S paccant). with 
a cap of 12%; spacial allowanca paynents would be 
made if intacast catas cose above 12% 

(2) Students, at the option of the lendec. would be 
given a choice of paying the intecest while they 
Qce in school ot having the intecest capitalized 
?t the close of each calendac quactec. 
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(3) Dtp«nd«nt undergraduate »tudent», as well at 
graduate students and independent undergraduate 
students, would be eligible for these loans. 

(4) The annual loan limit %rould be $4,000 and the ag- 
gregate loan limit would be $20,000. These lim- 
its would be in addition to any amounts borrowed 
through the gsl Program, not to exc«ed the total 
cost of education minus other financial aid, not 
including parent contributions. 

(5) The loans would have the same repayment terms and 
grace periods as regular G8L loans. Special al- 
lowances would be paid, if Market rate rose above 
12%. These loans should have the same consol- 
idation provisions as regular gsl loans, m sum- 
■ary, the nonsubsidized supplemental loans should 
have exactly the same terms and conditions as the 
regular Guaranteed student Loans with two excep- 
tions: the interest rate of T-bill -f 3.5%, cap- 
ped at 12%, and the absence of the federal inter- 
est subsidy. 

(6) Notwithstanding the annual loan limits of this 
new Supplemental Nonsubsidized Loan Program, any 
students who have r^eceived loans in the past un- 
der Section 428-B shoiTtti be able to refinance 
those loans under the new program. 
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Th« n«v Loans Coc Pacantt PcogcaB would hav« th« Col* 
lowing C«atucot: 

<1) Th« aaxlBUB Int^cett cata would ba Mckat cata 
(daClnad as Tcaatucy bill plus 3.5%). with a cap 
oC 12%. and spaclal allowancas would bo paid it 
intacast catet cosa abova 12%. 

(2) Pacantt would ba abla to boccow $4,000 par yoac 
Cor a student, linitad to tha total cost oC edu- 
cation Binus othac Cinancial aid. not Including 
pacant contribution. Tha studant could ba a 
gradaata or undacgraduata studant. Tha aggregate 
boccowlng llsit would be $20,000 per student. 
These amounts would be In addition to any amounts 
bo c cowed by students* 

(3) Othec than deCecments Coc unenployaent. tenpocacy 
disability and cehabilitatlon. and in-school sta- 
tus, paceiit boccowecs would not be eligible Coc 
any oC the deCecnents available to student loan 
boccowecs. 

(4) When a pacent boccows Coc a dependent child, the 
pacent should be able to ceCinance any pcevious 
loans taken Coc that child and consolidate those 
loans with the new loan. This would include any 
loans pceviously taken out undec the PLUS Pcogcan 
as pceviously authocized undec section 428-B. 
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This consolidation opportunity should includt old 
loans, including 14% loans* vhich vouLd b« c«fi- 
nancsd at tha (cappad) maikat cata. 

(5) Tha maxiMum rapayMant parlod on par ant loans 
trould ba tan yaars from tha ti«a a loan is takan 
out or rafinancad* 

(6) All othar tarns and conditions of tha nav parant 
loan program would ba tha sama as tha program 
currant ly in lav. 



6. Datarmina tha aligibility of a studant to racaiva a subsi- 
dizad GSL by tha mathod dascribad balov: 



For studants with an KGl (ad)ustad gross incoma) of ovar 
$30* 000, tha saximum loan amount vould ba aqua I to total 
cost of aducation lass financial aid racaivad lass a 
"cradit aligibility indax" (CEI). Tha CBI would ba astab- 
lishad by lav. aithar by maans of a formula or banchmarks 
Cor a tabla. Tha CBI would ba usad in tha sama mannar as 
tha currant G8L Contribution Tablas. Saparata indicas 
vould ba astablishad for dapandant studants from ona and 
two- parant familias. and indapandant studants vho ara mar- 
riad. singla. or singla haads-of-housahold, Tha CBI vould 
ba basad on family siza and tha AQI in tha tax yaar prior 
to tha acadamic yaar in vhich tha loan is aada; hovavar. 
campus aid administrators could axarcisa profasaional judg- 
mant in amanding tha CBI in thosa casas vhara thara hava 
baan axcaptlonal changas in family circumstancas. 

Studants vith AGI*s undar $30,000 vould not racaiva loans 
in axcass of $2500 for undergraduatas and $S00O for grad- 
uata students uulass thair eligibility is datacminad using 
tha CBI. Any studant aligibla for lass than $SO0 but mora 
than $1 would racaiva $S00. Tha amount of tha loan in com- 
bination vith othar aid could not excaad tha total cost of 
education. 

7» Changes specific to the administration of the QSL Program 
vhich vould simplify and/or stabilize it include: 
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(a) Th« naxlnuB c^pay^tnt cule of is y«uct should 
ln«t«d. 

(b) Hall-tU* ttudtnts should be allovsd an In-school ds- 
Cscaent . 

(c) Standards foe Cocsign school pactlclpatlon In tha Q8L 
Pcogcas should be astabllshed in statute. 

(d) The initial grace period after the student *s in-school 
period should be returned to a 9 nonth period. Bor- 
rowers with one or nore loans eligible for a 6 nonth 
post-def eraent grace period should receive the post- 
deferaent grace on all their loans. 

(e) Agencies should be permitted to retain a flat 30% of 
collections on accounts in default. 

(f) The statute should provide that subrogation would not 
apply to an agency that« in any fiscal year« collects 
an asount equal to or greater than 4% of the total 
balance of loans in default at the close of the previ- 
ous fiscal year. 

Repeal section 438(d) (X)(G) of the Higher Education Act of 
X96S and empower state-level secondary nackets and/or di- 
rect lenders to generate student loan capital by u»e of 
public purpose* tax-exempt bonds in order to maintain an 
adequate and stable supply of loan capital « under the pro- 
visions of the Deficit Reduction Act of X984. 
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RBALI8TIC PISTRIBUTIOW OP COST OF THE QST, PBp QPffl 

In c#cent yeact with the dcanatic incceases In G3L volume 
nationwide and the unpredictably high Intereit rates at certain 
periods, there has been growing concern over the questions of 
controlling the costs of the GSL Program and who should share 
In those costs. Recognizing the need to structure the GSL Pro- 
gca» In such a way as to distribute the costs In a reasonable 
Manner to all parties Involved (lenders, students, state guar- 
antee agencies, and the federal governnent), one Must approach 
the distribution of costs In a realistic aanner which Maintains 
as much equity as possible without threatening the viable rola 
of any one of the parties. It should be recognized first and 
foremost that the major burden of cost must be borne by the 
federal government for the Program to work effectively In all 
states and to -nalntaln total loan access to all eligible bor- 
rowers. No less Important. It should also be recognized that 
the major cost-contributing factor. Interest rates, must be 
controlled by the nation's overall economic and monetary poli- 
cies and not by manipulation of the fundamental aspects of the 
GSL Program. 

in meeting the challenge of providing a viable credit mech- 
anism to remove financial barriers to postsecoudary education 
In the years ahead, great care must be taken In the reasonable 
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dUtclbutlon of tht cost of tht G8L Piogran not to Inhibit th« 
Fcogc«K*t ability to: 



(«) provldo total loan accatt to all allglbla ttu- 
dtntt. 

(b) nalntaln adaquat9 and contlnutd private londec 
participation* 

(c) proBota a ttabla anvlcotuiant for K2lntalnlng an 
adaqu^.ta supply of loan capital ytar afttr year, 
and 

(d) control student defaults at reasonable levels. 



With thes* guiding principles In nlnd. the following recon- 
■endatlons are offered: 

9. BlUlnate the 5% loan origination fee. 

10. Convert All subsidized G8L*s to new borrowers to repayment 
at the sane rate of Interest as the unsubsldlxed programs 
(T-blll 4 3.5%)« variable quarterly, subject to a naxlnus 
rate of 12% In any quarter « In which case special allowance 
payaents by the Federal government would be payable. The 
10-year eaxlnuB repayment period rule would be Modified by 
permitting the lender and borrower to agree to a repaynent 
period extending beyond 10 years, but not to exceed 25 
yeftrs« subject to adjusting the loan to aarket rates 
(T-blll 4 3.5%)« without a cap. for repayment periods ex- 
tending beyond the 10th year. 
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11. lacceastt th« ■Inlaua monthly payM«Qt to $7$ foe all nav 
boccoweci. It l8 unteallatlc to cecouend hlghac loan Ha- 
lts and longer cepayaant toraa without coccaapondlng In- 
cceaaes to tha actual alnlvuB monthly cepaysont aaountc. 

12. Encourage and pecalt states to cetticn all federal advan-s«t 
to the federal govecnmnnt within a reasonable time fcaaa 
based^on an independent deteciination of the overall finan- 
cial condition of the agency's loan guarantee pcogcaa. As 
state guarantee agencies become moca ficaly established fi- 
nancially, it is appropriate that some of the coat of the 
GSL Program be shared by them. 

13. Limit the total fee charged to students (insurance prami-^ 
ums) to 3% of the loan amount. Guarantee agencies shall be 
authorized to charge a flat fee to all students. 

14. Allow tor loan consolidation by all eligible lenders and 
holders of loans in the GSL Program. In addition, guar- 
antee agencies should have the ability to guarantee loans 
consolidated by eligible lenders within the state. 

15. Apply Federal income tax refunds due to defaulted bor- 
rowers, at the request of the guarantor, to their defaulted 
loan indebtedness. Similar requirements have been success- 
fully implemented at the state level In some states. It is 
not unreai»9u.\ble for the federal government to use such 
leverage, givsa the ample opportunity a student has to re- 
pay the If »a l)eio»:e such action would be taken. 
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16. Bnact F«d«c«l Ugltlatloa to ov«ccld« •xlstlng 8tat« and 
local lavs %rhlch pc«v«at 9uacaat«« ag^acUs fcom gacnlaho- 
lag G8L d«fault«c •acnlagt to collect on d«fault«d loaat. 

17. In ocd«c to nalatala a c«atoaabl« thaclag ot th« cost of 
cslasucaacs bstvssn th« fsdscal gov«ciuifrat and stato guar- 
antss agsnclss, cstaln ths cuccsat ■•thodoXogy foe c«la~ 
sucaacs* 

18. Poc ths admlalstcatlve cost allovancs <AC:0» cstaln th« 
•xlstlag ACA of up to 1 psccent of loan? guacaatssd annual- 
ly. 

19. establish a statuts of limitations of at Isast six ysacs on 
d«fault«d studsnt loans In fsdscal lav. statss vlth longsc 
statutes vould not b« affsctsd. 

20. On all nev loans, authoclzs guacantss avonclss to caiss the 
Intecest cats, in the event of default, up to the maximun 
cate pecmitted by state lav. 

21. Requice multiple disbursement of GSL funds to students, to 
ceduce defaults and to save money on dcopouts, and elimi- 
nate the minimum volu~.e cequicements on londecs to qualify 
foe such agceements. 

22. Requice lendecs to make loan checks }ointly payable to the 
educational institution and the student boccovec (unless 
such boccovec is attending a foceign institution): oc ce- 
quice that student boccovecs* checks be mailed to the in- 
stitution. 
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Provide an Inctntlv* to •xlitlng boccowtcs to pctpay thelc 
■tudtnt loiai «^t«d of tchtduU, through offering reduced 
inteceit oc diicount options. 

Require guarantee agenciei. lecCeri. or lubsequent holders 
to submit the naaes. addresses, and Social Security numbers 
and loan aaounts of gsL» plus, and unsubsidlsed loans to 
credit reporting bureaus at the tiae of disburseaent. 
Define the "Secretaries i^quitable share" as not to exceed 
the aaount of reinsurance paid plus accrued interest on 
that eaount. less the 30% aaount retailed by the guarantee 
agency. 

Permit guarantee agencies to sell rehabilitated defaulted 
loans to eligible lenders, retaining 10% of the principal 
aaount. with the reinstatement of the State guarantee. Fed- 
eral reinsurance, and any special allowance payments to 
which the holder of the rehabilitauvd loan would be en- 
titled. Such repurchased loans shall be subtracted from 
the numerator in any calculation of the agency's applicable 
reinsurance trigger rate, including defaulted loans repur- 
chased within the same year. 
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Mr. Bruce. We will hear all the testimony and then come to 
questions. Dr. Williams. 

Dr. WiLUAMS. I am Glenn D. Williams, vice president for student 
affairs at Eastern Illinois University. I have been at the university 
for 25 years and the OfGce of Financial Aid is under my office at 
the university. I appreciate the opportunity to address this subcom- 
mittee to express our views and recommendations concerning fi- 
nancial aid reauthorization. 

It appears that there is some attempt to restructure financial aid 
through the budget process rather than through reauthorization. I 
am speaking here solely to reauthorization and I believe that a dis- 
tinction between the two approaches is important I will deal with 
the several financial aid entities in taxonomic fashion, running 
from a brief discussion of general provisions, through Pell grants, 
supplemental educational opportunity grants, State student incen- 
tive grants. Guaranteed Loan Program, the National Direct Stu- 
dent .Loan Program, college work study, and ending with a brief 
comment on graduate aid. 

With regard to general provisions, we feel it is necessary to es- 
tablish a uniform methodologv as the single national needs analy- 
sis system for measuring a family's ability to contribute toward 
educational expenses. We now have three formulas to determine 
ability to pay— campus-based. Pell, and guaranteed loans. We 
should enhance and promote the philosophy that student and 
parent have the primary responsibility for meeting educational ex- 
penses. 

There should be a reexamination of the definition of an inde- 
pendent student. Too many students under current law use finan- 
cial aid as a means of establishing self-supporting status. We would 
also suggest that an additional base year not be added to the cur- 
rent regulations. This means a great deal more paperwork but, 
more importantly, we do not feel it will realize an appreciable gain 
in remedying the situation. We would rather have a given age es- 
tablished, with certain exceptions accepted--orphan, ward of the 
court, et cetera. We would suggest the age be 22, and once a stu- 
dent has reached that established age, then he or she must contin- 
ue to meet the base year and current year requirements as under 
present regulations. 

Audit tolerance levels should be incorporated into the law, under 
which no institution would be assessed a financial liability. This 
type of tolerance is allowed by other Federal agencies. 

Provision should be instituted that would prohibit States from 
spending less dollais in any one area — public, private, 2-year, 4- 
year— because of an increase in Federal dollars, particularly the 
Pell grant. 

With regard to Pell grants, allow institutions, at their option, to 
recalculate a student's Pell grant eligibility and make pa3anent 
without sending the change to the central processor for correction. 
Currently, the process of correcting student aid reports can only 
occur through the Pell grant processor, even if the error is a simple 
address change. What seems to happen here is the institution de- 
tects an error, informs the Pell grant processor, and the processor 
then reinforms the institution of the error it has alreaoy discov- 
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ered. The main problem here is the delay in the student receiving 
his or her funds. 

In supplemental educational opportunity grants, under the cur- 
rent r^ulations it appears that the funds now being placed in the 
SEOG Program might be better spent with Pell grant funds. 

For the Guaranteed Loan Program there should be a needs test 
for all applicantd on the GSL. Presently, thoa^ at the $30,000 level 
and above require a needs test. Those under $30,000 may borrow 
the expected parental contribution. 

Mail full-year loan checks to the educational institution, made 
co-payable. Make provisions to allow schools to disburse funds in 
equal payments according to the number of school terms and to 
invest funds not vet disbursed. Money obtained as a result of in- 
vestment should be used to offset the administrative cost of the 
program. This could be in lieu of Federal administrative reimburse- 
ment. 

Require a common GSL application. Right now we do not have 
suck. It would facilitate the entire process to have a standard form. 

National direct student loans. It would be helpful to have ttie 2- 
year waiting period before NDSL notes may be assigned repealed. 
There is not a lot to be gained after an institution has exercised 
the due diligence requirements with vigor. It would appear that re- 
taining the notes for an extended period, after due diligence on the 
part of the institution, simply lessens the chance of ttie Depart- 
ment of Education being effective in pursuit of the negligent 
person. 

The College Work-Study Program, this program is working well. 
It combines effort with reward. It is not difficult to administer and 
generally rives students a good feeling of not accepting tihe money 
they get. The onlv modification that we would suggest is to fund 
the program at a higher level. 

Graduate aid. With the increased emphasis on graduate work 
and the current economic conditions, we would sugfi^est that 
campus-based aid and Pell grant aid b'3 extended to graduate stu- 
dents. It would also be helpful to give attention to the definition of 
a graduate student. Currently that definition encompasses 12 or 
more hours. For those engaged in some capacities, that limits the 
number of hours they can carry to nine. We would suggest recog- 
nizing them as full-time graduate students 

As a final commentary, it seems logical to give consideratio:> to a 

Program that might be describcKi as one work, one loan, one grant, 
ut another way, a single program encompassing the features of fi- 
nancial aid now extant in the several programs. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to address the com- 
mittee. 

[Prepared statement of Glenn D. Williams follows:] 

Pretared Statement of Glenn D. Wiluams, Vice President for SruDrKT 
Affairs, Eastern Ilunois Universitv 

President Reagan has attempted to restructure existing financial aid programs 
through the budget process rather than through the Reauthorization Process. This 
series of meetings is being held to consider changes in current financial aid pro- 
grams through reauthorization. This is an important distinction to keep in mnid. 

The following dialogue will attempt to present, program«by-program, those 
changes which we believe should be^aadressed by reauthorization. Please keep in 
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mind that some changes will only be acceptable if other modifications also take 
place. 



1. Uniform methodology should be designated as the single national needs analy- 
sis system for measuring a family's ability to contribute toward educational ex- 
penses. Separate family contribution schedules should not be established for various 
programs. » 

2. The philosophy that student and parent have the primary responsibility for 
meeting educational expenses should be maintained. There should be a re-examina- 
tion of the definition of an Independent Student. Too many students under current 
law use financial aid as a means of establishing "self supporting*' status. We oppose 
adding an additional base year to the current regulation as it means a great deal 
more paper work to be checked and stored while realizing minimal gain Uien^rom. 
We would rather have a given age established with certain exceptions acctped 
(orphan, ward of the court, etc.). Once a student has reached that established age 
then he/she must continue to meet the base year and current year i*equirements as 
under present regulations. 

3. The cost of attendance should be established by the institution, based on a real- 
istic determination of all expenses to be borne by that student. Tlie government 
cannot realistically arrive at a figure that would be applicable for all students at all 
institutions. 

4. Draft Registration Coxhpliance should be abolished. The additional cost to all 
institutions is not warranted ipr the small percentage of eligible men who do not 
register for the draft (less' than 7%). 

5. Audit tolerance .levels should be incorporated into the law; imder which no in- 
stitution would be assessed a financial liability. This type of tolerance is allowed by 
other federal agencies. z 

6. The administrative allowance for Pell Grants (^.00 per grant) and the campus- 
based programs (5% of total expenditures) should be increased. In addition, the ad- 
ministrative allowance for Guaranteed Loans should be reinstated at the $10.()0 per 
loan level. 

7. If we adopt a one-loan program, and one-grant program on the federal level 
then we should be allowed to keep the NDSL as an institutional revolving loan. 
Hopefully we would continue to receive administrative costs even though we have 
no federal capital contribution. 

8. Provisions should be instituted that would prohibit states from spending less 
dollars in any one area (public. Private, two-year, four-year) because of an increase 
in federal dollars. 

9. Provisions should be adopted that would allow institutions to destroy records 
after any audit has been accepted by vhe Office of Education. Presently, records 
must be kept five years even if there has been an audit conducted. 



1. Establish Pell Grants as an entitiement program. The entitlement concept has 
been inherent since its inception. 

2. Increase yearly maximums to keep pace with the yearly increases in tuition 
and fees. Increases in the maximum amounts a student can receive should be ad- 
vanced from the current ^^0% of the cost of education to 70% of tiie cost of educa- 
tion, in 5% steps. 

3. Allow institutions, at their option, to recalculate a student's Pell Grant eligibil- 
ity and make payment without sending the change back to the central pro^<*sscr for 
correction. Currently the process of correcting Student Aid Reports can .xtly occur 
through the Pell Grant Processor, even if the error is a simple address change. 

4. Establish an earlier date as mandatory for having the Pell Grant Payment 
Sche<^ule available. Also, establish a date beyond which no changes can be made to 
the payment schedule. We presently have several hundred Pell Grant Student Aid 
Reports in house but cannot notify the student of his/her award because we do not 
have payment schedules. 



1. Do away with the distinction between Initial Year and Continuing Year 
awards. For all practical purposes this was done by the 1980 amendments. To con- 
tinue this distinction now is burdensome. 
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2. Eliminate maximum amounts. Let the financial aid ofTicer use professional 
judgment in awarding. 

3. Under current regulations it is not apparent that there is a continuing purpose 
for the SEOG Program. Possibly these funds would be better spent as Pell Grant 
Funds. 

STATE STUDENT INCENTIVE GRANTS 

1. Elimination of this program in Illinois would hardly be felt. Presently about 
five million dollars go to ISSC for their distribution, along with state monies. The 
total $70 million (estimate) nationwide would probably be better spent as part of the 
Pell Grant dollars. The fact that ISSC has received these dollars from the federal 
government has created administrative burdens. Examples— Registration Compli- 
^ ance, Satisfactory Progress, etc. 

GUARANTEED LOAN PROGRAM 

1. Increased loan limits for both undergraduate and graduate students are advisa- 
ble. 

• 2. There should be a needs test for all applicants on G.S.L. Presently those at the 
$30,000 level and above require a needs test Those under $30,000 may borrow the 
expected parental contribution. 

3. Increase repayment time as students borrow above certain plateaus. 

4. Mail full-year loan checks to the educational institution, made co-payable. Pro- 
visions to allow schools to disburse in equal payments according to number of school 
terms and to invest funds not yet disbursed. Money obtained as as result of invest- 
ment should be used to off-set the administrative cost of the program. This could be 
in lieu of Federal Administrative Reimbursement. 

5. The loan consolidation program should be reinstated when the student reaches 
a certain level of toti.1 indebtedness. 

6. Require a common GSL Application. 

NATIONAL DDtECT STUDENT LOAN 

1. Repeal the two-year waiting period before NDSL notes may be assigned to the 
Department of Education. Allow assignments immediately upon completion of due 
diligence requirements. 

2. Increase loan limits. 

3. Increase interest rates (presently 5%). 

4. Increase "Grace Period*^ from six to nine months. 

5. Use the $110 living allowance for students not hWng on campiis or at home 
with parents as a minimum and allow institutions to set the figure at a more realis- 
tic level. 

COLLEGE WORK STUDY PROGRAM 

1. Increase authorization levels. 

2. Tliis program is working well, it just needs to be at a higher level of funding. 

GRADUATE AID 

1. Extend all campus-based aid and Pell Grant aid to graduate students. 

2. Change the full-time definition for graduate students. 

Mr. Brcce. Mr. Williams, they told me you were going to speak 
on all seven programs. I said, "How's he ever going to get done?** 
And you did it. I applaud you. You covered a lot of ground in a 

• short while and we appreciate that. 

Mrs. Geiger. 

Mrs. Geiger. You see here before you a proud, yet quite humble 
mother and farm wife from downstate Madison County, some 30 

• miles east of St. Louis. My husband Ott and I, along with our son 
Steve, operate a 425-acre grain and pork farm known as Wilo 
Acres. This farm is located near the small town of Alhambra. My 
name is Delores Geiger. 
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If you all will bear with me for a few minutes, I would like to tell 
you just a little bit about my family. 

In 1972, our oldest son Jerry began the first of his 8 long years of 
study here at the university toward his degree in veterinary medi- 
cine. Now he and his wife Kathy are both presently veterin arians, 
associated with a large animal practice across the Stat« 'ine in 
Veedersburg, IN. Jerry is specializing in food animals, and his wife 
Kathy in equine. 

Dan, our second son, enrolled back here at the University of Illi- 
nois in 1973. During his junior year he joined the work force of 
United Parcel Service as a part>time worker, washing package cars 
at 2 a.m. to help fund his education. Dan has since advance** 
through the ranks to supervisor here at the Champaign center. 

Sue, our oldest daughter, enrolled in the College of Agriculture 
and she received her bachelor's degree the same day as brother 
Jerry received his DVM, in 1980. It was a proud day for mom and 
dad. Sue was then hired by Shell Ag Chemicals as a sales rep in 
the southeast corner of Iowa, serving dealers in five counties. 

Steve and his love for the west took him to a technical school in 
Laramie, WY, where he received training in diesel mechanics. He 
worked for a John Deere dealership for some time after gradua- 
tion, but was later lured back to the family farm. Needless to say, 
his training is quite valuable when it comes to keeping that farm 
machinery out there at work in the field. 

Yet, today the ag college still claims two Geiger sisters— Karen, 
of senior status, majoring in farm management, and Barb, a sopho- 
more, majoring in ag mechanization and agronomy. To the best of 
my knowledge, I might add Barb, I think, has pioneered as being 
the first girl here on campus to be admitted to the Ag Mech Club. 

In case you haven't been keepmg score, our family numbers six. 
And you ask, how did we finance thBse=23rsome years of education. 
With a small margin of profit today's farmer can muster up, impos- 
sible, absolutely impossible, without financial aid. 

Oh, yes. I did fail to mention that during the 1976-77 college 
year all three of our oldest students were here at the university at 
the same time. Not too good a job of planning, I would say. 

It was our good fortune, though, that each of our students did re- 
ceive a full 4-year tuition and fees from ISSC. The older students 
were in the BEOG.era, now replaced, of course, by Pell. All were 
helped in various amounts by NDSL, all of which has been repaid 
except for the doctor who still has a few payments to go. Our expe- 
rience with GSL thus far has been minimal, just a few dollars to 
help Sue finish her senior year, when all else ran dry. 

As 1 look proudly at our family's accomplishments, I can't help 
but wonder iust where they would be today if all this financial as- 
sistance had not been available when they needed it so direly. 
Quite possibly they may be an addition to the statistics of unem- 
ployed, or even welfare recipients. Or could the smadler colleges or 
junior colleges have given them tlie tools of learning to accomplish 
what they have accomplished? Certainly not in the case of the grad 
student, the veterinarian. There is no o:her college in the State of 
Illinois with a vet program, and other States refuse to accept Illi- 
nois students, even if they have the bucks. I know that firfet hand 
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because my son tried to apply to two other universities and they 
wouldn't even send him an application. 

I believe I can truthfully say that we, both parents and students, 
have given all we. could toward education, and then some, to the 
point of depriving ourselves of many of the luxuries we all desire^ 
and absolutely without regret. However, all this could not have 
been accomplished without some financial assistance. 

We believe educating our youth is the best investment we can 
make to ensure a better world. There is an abundance of talent out 
there in the youth of those low- and middle-income families who 
are hit the hard^t by the reduction of aid. These are the students 
who are eager, it we will just help them. These are our taxpayers 
of tomorrow. Or, on the other hand, are we going to educate only 
the wealthy students, many of whom lack motivation and could 
really care less about education? Is there any question that we 
should be increasing instead of decreasing the budget for postsec- 
ondary education? 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Delores Geiger follows:] 



Mr. Chairman^ Mr. Bruce, and other members of the panel, you see here a proud, 
yet humble mother and farm wife from down-state^adison dounty, some 30 miles 
East of St. Louis. My husband Ott and I, along with our son Steve, operate a 425 A. 
grain and pork farm, known as Wilo Acres, located near the small town of Alham- 
bra. My name is Delores Geiger. 

If you will bear with me for a few moments, Fd like to tell vou a little about my 
family 

In 1972 our oldest son Jerry began the 1st of his 8 long years of study toward his 
degree in Veterinary Medicine. He and his wife, Kathy, are both presently Associ- 
ates in a large animal practice in Veedersburg, IN.— Jerry specializing in Food Ani- 
mals, and Kathy in Equine. 

Dan, our second son, enrolled at the U. of I. in 1973 and during his Junior year 
joined the work force of United Parcel Service as a part-time worker, washing pack- 
age cars at 2 A.M. to help fund his education. He has since advanced through the 
ranks to Supervisor here at the Champaign Center. 

Sue, our oldest daughter enrolled in the College of Agriculture and received her 
B.S. the same day as Jerry leceived his DVM (1980). Sue was then hired hy Shell 
Ag. Chemicals as a sales rep. in South East Iowa, serving dealers in five counties. 

Steve's love for the West lured him to a Technical school in Laramie, Wyoming 
where he received training in Diesel Mechanics. He worked for a John Deere dealer 
ship for some time after graduation, but later came back to the family farm. Need- 
less to say, his training is quite helpful in keeping the machinery at work in the 
field 

Today, the Ag. College still claims two Geiger sisters; Karen, of Senior status, ma- 
joring in Farm Mrmagement, and Barb, a Soph., majoring in Ag. Mechanisation and 
Agronomy. To the best of my knowledge. Barb has pioneered in being the first girl 
here on campus to be admitted to the Ag. Mech. Ciub. 

In case you haven't been keeping score, our family totals 6. 

Now you ask, "How did we finance all thei«? 23 years of education"? 

"Impossible", I sav, "with the small margin of profit today's farmer can muster". 
Absolutely imi)0ssible without financial aid. 

Oh yes, I failed to mention that during the 76-77 College year, all three of the 
oldest students were here at the Univ. at the same time. (Not too good c job of plan- 
ning, you say?) 

It was our good fortune that each of our students received a full 4 year tuitition 
and fees from ISSC. The older students were in the BE)OG era, now replaced of 
course, by PELL. All wore helped in various amounts by NDSL, all of which has 
been repaid, except for the Dr., who still has a few payments to go. Our experience 
with GSL thus far has been very minimal— just a few $'s to help finish Sue^ Senior 
year, when all else ran out. 



Prepared Statement of Delores Geiger, Alhambra, IL 
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As I Jook proudly at pur family's accomplishments, I can't help but wonder just 
Where they d be today, if all this financial assistance were not available when they 
needed it so direly. Quite possibly thev may be an addition to the statistics of unem- 
ployed, or even welfare recipients, OR. could the smaller colleges or Junior colleges 
nave given them the tools of learning to accomplish what they have? Certainly NOT 
m the case of the Grad student There is no other college in the state of Illinois 
have the^^ucl^"^' ° ^ ^^^^^ IWmois students, even if they 

I believe I can truthfully say we (students and parents) have given all we could 
toward education, and then some, to the point of depriving ourselves of many of the 
luxunes we all desire and with no regrets. However, all this could not have been 
accomplished without some financial assistance. 

Educating our youth is the best investment we can make to insure a better world. 
There s an abundance of talent out there in the youth of those low and middle- 
income families who are hit the hardest by reduction of aid. These are the students 
who are eager, if we 11 just help them . . . these are the tax-payers of tomorrow. Or 
are we going to educate only the wealthy, many of whom lack motivation, and could 
care less about an education. Is there any question that we should be increasing, 
instead of decreasing the budget for secondary education? 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you, Mrs. Geiger. 
David Edquist, please. 

Mr. Edquist. Hello. My name is David Edquist and I have lived 
m and voted in Champaign for the last 4 years. I would like to 
thank Congressmen Hayes and Bruce for taking the time to come 
here today, as well as Congressman Ford, who was here this mom« 
mg. I am glad they are taking the time from their busy schedules 
to actively participate in the reauthorization process. 

Reauthorization of the 1965 Higher Education Act is a process 
that will dictate the course of higher education in our country. 
Shall we begin to slide backward, as the administration and Wil- 
liam Penn advocate? Shall we continue to decrease fundirj for fi- 
nancial aid, which has already been reduced 20 percent in the last 
4 years? Shall we impose arbitrary income caps that would unfair- 
ly discriminate against students from large families, such as Mrs. 
Geiger s? Shall we implement a c'>st of education cap that would 
deny low income students access to private universities? Well, I say 
no, and thank goodness, Fm not alone. 

Higher education has many supporters in Washington. Members 
of Congress, from Republican Senator Robert Stafford of Vermont, 
who recently received the U.S. Student Association Friend of Edn 
cation Award, to freshman Democrat Terry Bruce of Illinois, reai- 
12^ the vital importance of education to our Nation. Unfortunately, 
higher education also has some opponents in Washington. It is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that these opponents are attempting 
to use this year s budget process to do a reauthorization of their 
own. The big problem with this pseudo-reauthorization that the ad- 
mmistraton and others are attempting is that they have done little 
research, they have done no field hearings such as this one, they 
hav^ talked to no students or parents or financial aid administra- 
tors. They have no concept of what their budget cuts would do to 
the system of higher education in our country. 

Not only must Congress pursue an adequate and equitable reau- 
thorization for the 1965 Higher Education Act, but Congress must 
not allow their efforts to be undermined by this year's budget proc- 
ess. 

Today's Federal financial aid programs are many and varied. 
Many people argue that they should be condensed or that some 
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should be eliminated. Perhaps this is true. But two things must be 
kept in mind. One is that the total amount of Federal fmancial aid 
cannot fall any further than it already has. The second is that by 
condensing the programs, we cannot allow any segment of the stu- 
dent population to fall through the cracks in the system. 

The Federal Government must also maintain an appropriate bal- 
ance between loans and grants. The Pell grant should remain the 
cornerstone of all Federal financial aid programs. If the supple- 
mental equal opportunity grant and the State student incentive 
grant programs are to be eliminated, which I do not recommend, 
we must be absolutely sure that the essential aid these programs 
provide be available somewhere else in the system* 

The guaranteed student loan and national direct student loan 
are both important sources of fmancial aid. Unfortunately, there 
are some problems with these programs. In 1981, a temporary 
origination fee was imposed on GSL's. This origination fee has yet 
to be eliminated. I also believe the GSL insurance premium, which 
is the percentage of the loan value paid by the student to the State 
agency on receipt of the loan, should be eliminated. This premium 
amounts to nothing less than implicit interest on the loan. 

These additional origination fees and insurance premiums that 
have been unfairly attached to GSL's should be be applied to 
NDSL>. 

Ccixege work study is also an im^jortant and necessary part of fi- 
nancial aid. However, college work study cannot be forced to play a 
predominant financial aid role. A student who is working 40 hours 
a week to earn minimum wage college work study earnings cannot 
effectively compete with the traditional studsnt. 

I also believe that the TRIO programs need to be expanded to 
meet the needs of disadvantaged stud?ntff. Currently, TRIO pro- 
grams serve less than 10 percent of the eligible population. 

There are many other important issues in the reauthorization 
process that are too numerous to mention her^. However, educa- 
tion groups such as the U.S. Student Association have submitted 
full proposals on how the Department of Education could best 
serve students. I hope that Congiess will seriously consider the re- 
authorization proposals of the various higher education organiza- 
tions who are in the best position to know how to effectively serve 
students. 

I would like to again emphasize that that this is the real reau- 
thorization process. Congress simply cemnot allow this year's 
budget debate to circumvent that process. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that higher education is at a 
crossroads in 1985. We can continue to do our best to provide 
access and choice for all Americans, or we can begin to return to a 
system of higher education only for those who can afford it. 

I would like to thank the Congressmen and their staff for coming 
here today and wish them the best of luck in the pursuit of reau- 
thorization. 

[Prepared statement of E. David Edquist follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of E. David Eoquist, Past President, University of Ilunois 
Student Government Association 

I believe that financial aid projframs -nust be able to provide access and choice in 
higher education for all qualified Americans. The Federal Government is an impor. 
tant part of this endeavor. The Federal Government needs to maintain an adequate 
and appropnate balance between the various available loan and grant programs. 
♦JT^'' ?®",9''^^*' ^ continue tc be the significant source of financial aid that it is 
today, funding of the Pell Grant program must keep pace with student fmancial niA 
needs. Fell Grants should continue to serve as the foundation of the fmancial aid 

grogram. Loans and colleg work study should only be used as a supplement to Pell 
rants and other Grant ppjgrams. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan originatijn fee that was imposed in 1981 as a tem- 
porary measure should be eliminated. The Guaranteed Student Loan Insurance Pre- 
mium should also be eliminated. This premium amounts to nothing less than implic- 
it interest on the loan. Futhermore, the^Guaranteed Student Loan in-«chool interest 
subsidy should be maintained. This inlferest subsidy paid by the government is a 
vital and irreplaceable component of the Guaranteed Student Loan and should be 
maintained to minimize indebtedness. 

Concerning National Direct Student Loans, the interest rate and eligibility crite- 
ria should continue to favor lower income students who^ are the target National 
Direct Student Loan population. Also, the origination fees and insurance premiums 
that have been unfairly attached to Guaranteed Student Loans should not be at- 
tached to National Direct Student Loans. 

College Work Study is a vital part of today's financial aid. However, it can not 
become the pnmary .source of aid to students. If students are working forty hours a 
week to earn college work study earnings, they can not truly receive an education. 

Congress should continue to fund the Supplement Education Opportunity Grant 
program to an extend sufficient to offset the insufficiencies in the Pell Grant pro- 
gram. ^ 

Congress should maintain the State Student Incentive Grant authorization levels. 
This 18 an important form of financial aid and helps to encourage state funding of 
financial aid. 

I strongly believe that the TRIO programs should be expanded to meet the needs 
of disadvantaged students. Currently, TOIO programs serve less than 10% of the eli- 
gible population. The TRIO programs are especially needed in communities like 
Ltempaign with significant minority and underprivledged populations. 

Students should be able to classify themselves as independent without constantly 
proving this status and being unaer administrative suspicion when in fact this 
status IS seldom abused. Imposing a minimum age requirement, such as 21, to qual- 
ify for independent student status is ridiculous. 

Reauthc^tion has been and will be, a long and involved process. Hopefully this 
process wi 1 allow for the most equitable and thoughtful Reauthorization Congress 
can not allow this year s 2ducation budget process to dictate the outcome of these 
important hearings. 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you, David. 
Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts. Before I do begin my comments I would like to 
thank both Congressman Hayes and Congressman Bruce fur allow- 
ing me to have the opportunity to speak before the subcommittee 
in this field hearing today on behalf of the banking industry. 

To start out, I would like to give you a few facts from a letter 
written to all lenders of the State of Illinois Guaranteed Loan Pro- 
gram only weeks ago by Larry Matejka, who commented on several 
factors. He stated that volume continues to grow Mdthin the Illinois 
program and within the next 12 months the ISSC, the Illinois State 
Scholarship Commission, will process in excess of 200,000 applica- 
tions and, in doing so, they will guarantee $3 billion in student 
loans. The strength of our program is due to the fact that we in 
Illinois eiyoy the benefits of one of the largest Student Loan Pro- 
grams because we have more participating lenders than any other 
State in the Union. 
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With those comments in mind, I feel that I do speak for the 
banking industry as a whole when I say that we participate be- 
cause of the ability and the excellence that is found within our 
Commission. Taking June 1981 as a beginning point, I have seen 
many changes occur in 4 short years in the program. Loans have 
gone from 7 to 9 to 8 percent, additional fees have been added, the 
PLUS/ ALAS Program has been brought into existence, and a 
number of other reforms have been implemented. Through the 
course of all these changes, large and small, I feel that we have 
been kept informed, supported, and kept as a member of a closely 
knit team. The ISSC has worked hard to train a tremendous group 
of lender support personnel who answer problems both by phone 
and in person. Support of this type which is tiered from the top of 
the organization is often, nonexistent. 

Never have I nor any of^our student loan people called for assist- 
ance and not received it from ISSC. We are currently kept up-to- 
date with spring and fall seminars and a monthly newsletter, and 
these are but a few of the modes of intercommunication which 
blend together to produce a superior system. The Illinois State 
Scholarship Commission is continuing to review forms for ease of 
readability, possible combination, updates, and ways which will 
make the job of lending and paperwcik easier for us, the banking 
institutions. 

The newest group of loans under the Illinois Guaranteed Loan 
Pr(^am are the PLUS/ ALAS loans. Classified as parent loans to 
assist undergraduate students, and auxiliary loans to assist stu- 
dents, they give the lender the ability to have extra loan capability. 
This is an option for the lender and one of the few areas within the 
ISSC where I see hesitation on the part of the banking community. 
Many feel there is little need for such loans in their area, and that 
feeling is a falsehood. We are a participating lender in the PLUS/ 
ALAS Program and have students borrowing throughout the State, 
from Carbondaiie to Chicago. In fact, it takes but a few short mo- 
ments of looking at a student fiscal budget for any graduate stu- 
dent in the State to see that the maximum student loan amount of 
$5,000 is not sufficient to meet most students* needs. This problem 
is particularly evident in the medical field, where yearly costs can 
easily exceed $15,000. More lenders are needed in this area to meet 
the demand which currently exists. 

During attendance at the annual spring seminars, lenders were 
alerted to the possibilities of legislation pending current approval 
and urged to contact their representatives. As for specifics coming 
from the legislative branch, the latest basics include some of the 
following: The current content of the fiscal year 1986 budget pro- 
posal requires cuts in the GSL Program of $220 million and overall 
cuts of $370 million in the student financial aid area. 

The first provision, and one of many for discussion, is the idea of 
multiple disbursement and the fact that lenders would receive in- 
terest and special allowance only on the amounts disbursed. Multi- 
ple disbursements for lenders will incur two m^or problems— in- 
creased paperwork and bookkeeping. Small lenders no doubt will 
not like the idea, as many did voice their cpinion at the seminars, 
and large lenders I think would just as easily and quickly become 
engulfed in a bookkeeping nightmare. This multiple disbursement 
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idea would also add a great deal of time and effort to quarterly bill- 
ing situations for lenders. 

The proposed drop in special allowance from 3.5 percent to 3.2 
percent for lenders is not a drastic margin at all, but it could cause 
several small lenders to drop the program in anticipation of such a 
reduction becoming a yearly possibility. The rumor of dropping the 
allowance from 3.5 percent to 1 percent would not doubt wreak a 
devastating blow against the program. The profit margin for bank- 
ers, large and small alike, is in the allowance and interest subsidy 
which is billed for and received from the Grovemment on a quarter- 
ly basis. 

Looking at the fact that they're talking about possibly taking the 
90-percent reinsurance dropping to 80 percent when student de- 
fault rates exceed 5 percent, then dropping to 70 percent when de- 
fault rates exceed 9 percent, I feel this is a rather radical approach 
to dropping the default rate. More work needs to be done, I feel, 
with the student instead of penalizing the lender. By excluding 
such a guarantee, you will, in effect, discourage loans. 

An absolute cap of $60,000 in adjusted gross income for GSL eli- 
gibility is a more sensible approach in looking at today's income. 
This is a step in the right direction, especially for families of pro- 
fessionals with several students in college. 

A 2-year lookback in determining independent student status 
would give all parties involved— the lender, the school, and the stu- 
dent—a clearer picture of today's families' needs £md the ability to 
meet those financial needs. 

Profit margins must be maintained for lenders, with paperwork 
and manhonrs being reduced. These problems are currently being 
explored by the Illinois branch of the GSL Program. If accom- 
plished, the banking conununity will continue to support the Guar- 
anteed Loan Program. In looking at the current package, the 
impact of such a proposal becoming law would strike a devastatirig 
blow to the world of postsecondary education and the ability to fi- 
nance it. The shock wave of such a: tactic would be felt across the 
board, ranging from loss in enrollment to loss of lenders and ulti- 
mately a loss of tax dollars. The technology of tomorrow will not be 
built on the budget cuts of today. 

As one of the few downstate open door lenders. Security Bank & 
Trust Co. has found that there are many students statewide who 
have trouble finding a lending institution which will work with 
them under the Illinois Guaranteed Loan Program and the number 
of graduate students looking for PLUS/ ALAS lenders is a problem 
of equal, if not more, intensity. 

In light of these problems, I, as a banker, cannot understand the 
passage of bills which would make the program less attractive to 
lenders, in effect, encouraging them to leave and therefore making 
it next to impossible for some students to get assistance. Those re- 
maining in such a program would see a great increase in their 
workload and a narrowing of their profit margin and further dete- 
rioration of the program. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Barry M. Roberts follows:] 
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Prbparbd Statement of Barry M. Roberts Student Loan OmcER, SscuRmr 
Bank & Trust Co.» Mt. Carmsl, IL 

In a letter written to all lenders of the Illinois Guaranteed Loan Program only 
weeks ago, Larry Matejka commented on several factors. He stated that volume con- 
tinues to grow and that within the next 12 months the Illinois State Scholarship 
Commission will process in excess of 200,000 applications and in doing so will guar* 
antee it's thr^ billionth dollar. The strength of our program is due to the fact tha^^ 
we in Illinois e^joy the benefits of one of the largest student loan programs because 
we have more participating lenders than any other state in the Umon* 

Witi: those conmients in mind I feel that I speak for the Banking Industry as a 
whole when I say that we participate because of the ability and excellence found 
within the commission. Upon joining the staff at Security Bank & Trust Co., in 
March of 1981, 1 was ^ven the fch of maintaining the student loan program. Taking 
June 1, 1981 as a beginning pomt I have seen manv changes occur in the prc»ram. 
Loans have gone from 7% to 9% to 8%, additional fees have been added, the PLUS/ 
ALAS program was brought into existence and a number of other reforms have 
been implemented. Through the course of all thestf changes large and small I have 
felt informed, supported, and like a member of a closely knit team. The ISSC has 
worked hard to train a tremendous group of lender support personnel who answer 
problems both by phone and in person. Support of this type which is tiered from the 
topof the organization is often nonexistent 

The driving force and main burden in a statewide program of this ^pe rests 
mainly on the backs of the support group assembled by the ISSC for lender assist* 
ance. I feel this is where th^ program excels the greatest Never have I, or any of 
our student loan people called for assistance and not received it The addition of 
computerization is a great added benefit and the instantaneous information a god- 
sena. Lenders are kept up to date with Spring and Fall seminars and a monthly 
newsletter ("The Courier ). These modes of inter communication blend together to 
produce a superior system, but the work doesn't stop there. The Illinois State Schol- 
arship Commission is continuing to review forms for ease of readability, poesible 
combination, updates, and ways which will make the job of lending and paperwork 
even easier. 

The newest group of loans under the Illinois Guaranteed Loan Program are the 
PLUS/ ALAS loans. Classified as Parent Loans to Assist Undergraduate Students 
and Auxiliary Loans to Assist Students, they give the lender the ability to have 
extra loan capability. This is an option for the lender and one of the few areas 
within the program in which I see a hesitation on the part of the Banking Commu- 
nity. Many feel there is little need of such loans in their area; that feeling is a false- 
hood We are a participatixig lender in PLUS/ ALAS and have students borrowing 
throughout the state from Qu'bondale to Chicago. In fact it takes but a few short 
moments of looking at a student fiscal budget for any Graduate student in the state 
to see that the maximum student loan amount of |6,000 is not sufficient to meet 
most student's needs. This problem is particularly evident in the medical Held 
where yearly costs can easily exceed $15,000. More lenders are needed in this area 
to meet the demand that currently exists. 

During attendance at the annual Spring seminars lenders were alerted to the poe- 
sibilities of legislation pending current approval and urged to contact their repre- 
sentatives. As for specincs coming from the legislative branch, the latest baiiics in- 
clude the following. The current content of the Fiscal Year 1986 budget proposal 
requires cuts in GSL program of %220 Million and overall cuts of $370 in student 
financial aid. 

The first provision for discussion is the idea of Multiple disbursement, and the 
fact that lenders would receive interest and special allowance only on the amounts 
disbunted. Multiple disbursements incur two mc^or problems, increased paperwork 
and bookkeeping. Small lenders would not like the idea and large lenders would 
become engulfed in a bookkeeping nightmare. This would also add time and effort 
to the quarterly billing situation. 

The proposed drop in special allowance from 3.5% to 3.2% is not drastic but could 
cause several small lenders to drop the program in anticipation of such a reduction 
becoming a yearly possibility. The rumor of dropping the allowance from 3.5% to 
1% would wreak a devastatmg blow against the program. The margin of profit for 
bankers large and small alike is in the allowance and interest subsidy which is 
billed for and received from die government on a quarterly basis. 

The lessening of the allowance would affect all lenders but because of the volume 
tiiC large lenders generate they might continue to show a diminished prt^fit The 
small lender however would be out of business because of a smaller asset base and 
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better places to use those funds to produce income. In effect, the program could lose 
40-50% of its current lender base. 

Ninety percent reinsurance dropping to 80% when defaults exceed 5% and to 
70% when defaults exceed 9% is a rather radical approach to dropping the default 
rates. More work needs to be done with the student instead of penalizing the lender. 
Many banks would like to have a 5% default rate in their loan portfolios. By exclud- 
ing the guarantee you will in effect discourage loans. 

An absolute cap of $60,000 in ac^usted gross income for GSL eligibility is a more 
sensible approach in looking at today's income. This is a step in the right direction 
especially for families of professionals with several children in college. 

A "2-year look-back" in determining independent student jstatus would give all 
parties involved a clearer picture of the family's need and ability to meet financial 
needs. 

An $8,000 ceiling on cost of education is a fine idea but it could be next to impos- 
sible to implement esp^ially at the private school level. I join many other con- 
cerned citizens in the feeling that the cost of education is skyrocketing; however 
government intervention on this level is not warranted. 

Profit margins must be maintained with paperwork and manhours being reduced. 
These problems are being explored by the Illinois branch of the GSL program. If 
accomplished the Banking Community will continue to support the Guaranteed 
Loan Program. In looking at the current package, the impact of such a proposal be- 
coming law would strike a devastating blow to the world of post-secondary educa- 
tion and the ability to finance it. The shock wave of such a tacidc would be felt 
across the board ranging from loss of enrollment to loss of lenders and ultimately a 
loss of tax dollars. The technology of tomorrow will not be built on U.e budget cuts 
of today. 

As one of the few downstate "Open Door Lenders", Security Bank ana Trust Co., 
has found that there are many students statewide who have trouble fin' jng a lend- 
ing institution which will work with them under the Illinois Guaranteed Loan Pro- 
gram and the number of graduate students looking for PLUS/ ALAS lenders is a 
problem of equal intensity. In light of these problems I as a banker cannot under- 
stand the passage of bills which would make the program less attractive to lenders, 
in effect, encouraging them to leave therefore making it next to impossible for some 
students to get assistance. Those remaining would see an increase in their workload 
and a narrowing of their profit margin, and further deterioration of the program. 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you, Mr. Roberts. 
Mr. John Hanley. 

Mr. Hanley. Mr. Hayes, Mr. Bruce, I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before you today to express the views of Qiauffeur's 
Training School, Inc., its staff and students, regarding special pro- 
visions under consideration for reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, Title IV Programs. 

My name is John Hanley. I am vice-president of Chauffeur's 
Training School, Inc. Chauffeur's Training School has schools in 
Charleston, IL, Chicago, IL, Detroit, MI, and Albany, NY, and is an 
active member of the National Association of Trade and Technical 
Schools. The school is also a member of the National and Illinois 
Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators. We are a 
tractor-trailer driver training school and about 93 percent of our 
students receive some form of financial aid. 

I was invited here today to talk about the concerns of our school 
in its perspective as a proprietary school and how our students will 
be affected by reauthorization. Like everyone else, my staff and I 
were a little concerned because it seems that reauthorization of the 
highar education programs are being done as part of the budget 
process this year. I understand that budget and reauthorization are 
two completely different processes. I believe that these issues are 
too important to be left to congressional budget processes each year 
and should be considered during reauthorization. 
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Let me give you an example of a proposal that would have the 
effect of limiting access to skill trainmg for many of our students. 

As a part of the budget for fiscal year 1986, the administration 
proposes to require a high school diploma or its equivalent in order 
to establish student eligibility for financial aid. Currently, non-high 
school graduates above the compulsory school age with ability to 
benefit are eligible for aid. These ability to benefit students would 
be completely denied access to any type of postsecondary education 
and training. 

Let me explain how this will affect our students. Chauffeur's 
Training School trains men and women to become tractor-trailer 
drivers. We have minimum admission standards, which include 1 
year s driving experience, a valid driver's license, a minimum age 
of 18— for in-State driving— passing of the Department of Transpor- 
tation physical requirements, and the ability to read, write, and 
understand English. 

We do not require a high school diploma or its equivalent, and 
further, we can prove that it is not a necessity for placement upon 
graduation. In a survey that we did of our graduates of one of our 
schools, we found that of those who responded to our employment 
survey, we had a placement rate of 87 percent. Of that percentage, 
a whopping 20 percent of those graviuates had never graduated 
high school or received a GED. Yet, th3se very same people were 
employed in the trucking industry with salaries beginning around 
$8 to $10 an hour on the average. 

Please don't take the opportunity for advancement away from 
these students by denying these students financial aid. By doing so, 
you will keep many of them on the welfare rolls for years to come. 

Now I would like to direct my testimony to proposed changes in 
the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. 

The reauthorized Higher Education Act should have a nondis- 
crimination clause which prevents any lender who participates in 
the Guaranteed Student Loan Program from discriminating 
against any student based on the type of program in which they 
are enrolled, the length of that program, or attendance at a par- 
ticular institution. 

We support efforts to increase the lending limits to $3,500 for un- 
dergraduate students so that students can meet minimal education 
related expenses. Presently, a qualified undergraduate student 
could only hope to receive $2,370 of his or her guaranteed student 
loan. The origination fee is deducted from what is currently a max- 
imum of $2,500 which allows the student less than 95 percent of 
what he or she actually has to repay, plus interest. Therefore, we 
support the elimination of the origination fee so that the student 
can be closer to meeting these minimal education-related expenses. 

As a cost saving measure, we support the current efforts to make 
the Guaranteed Student Loan Program a needs-based program. We 
currently do a needs test on each of our students requestmg finan- 
cial aid. As long as the needs analysis system developed is one that 
IS fair and equitable, we support the move to limit the GSL pro- 
ram to low- and middle-income families with an income cap of 
60,000. 

Concurrently, the Federal Government should establish a nation- 
al student loan data base to ensure that borrowers do not borrow 
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more than is authorized, both annually and in the aggregate. The 
cost of this data system would likely be paid for many times over 
by a reduction in loan volume and defaults. 

Mr. Bruce, Mr. Kayes, members of the subcommittee, that com- 
pletes my prepared statement. Thank you for providing me the op- 
portunity to appear before you today. I will be happy to answer 
any questions that you or the subcommittee members may have. 

[Prepared statement of John F. Hanley follows:] 

Prepared SrATEMEPn" op John F. Hanley, Vice President, Chauffeur's Training 

School, Inc. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you today to express the views of Chauffeur's Training School, Inc. 
(CTS)— its staff and students— regarding several provisions under consideration for 
Reuthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965, Title IV programs. 

My name is John Hanley, and I am Vice-Prtsid^nt of Chaufreur*8 Training 
School, Inc. Chauffeur's Training School has schools in Charleston, IL, Chicago, IL, 
Detroit, MI, and Albanv, NY, and is an active member of the National Amociation 
of Trade and Technical Schools. The school is also a member of the National and 
iiilncL' Associations of Student Financial Aid Administrators. V/e are a tractor-trail- 
er driver-trtunmg school and about 93% of our students receive some form of finan- 
cial aid. 

I was invited here today to talk about concerns of our school in its perspective as 
a proprifcw?ry school, and how our students will be affected by Reauthorization. My 
staff and I were a little concerned because it seems that Reauthorization of the 
Higher Education programs are being done as part of the Budget process this year, 
and I understand that Budget and Reauthorization are two completely different 
processes. I believe that these issues are too important to be left to Congressional 
budget process each year and should be considered during Reauthorization. 

Let me give you an example of a proposal that would have the effect of limiting 
access to skill training for many of our sf vdents. 

As a part of Budget for FY1986, the Administration proposes to reouire a high 
school diploma or its eauivalent in order to establish student eligibilitv tor financial 
aid. Currently, nonhigh school graduates above the compulsory school age with 
"ability to benefit" are eligible for aid. 

These "ability to benefir' students would be completely denied access to any type 
of postsecondary education and training. 

Let me explain how this will affect our students. Chauffeur's Training School 
trains men and women to become tractor>trailer drivers. We have minimum admis- 
sion standards which include one year's driving experience, a valid driver's license, 
a minimum age of 18 (for in-state driving) passing of the Department of Transporta- 
tion physical requirements, and the ability to read, write, and understand English. 
We 00 not require a high-school diploma or its equivalent, and further— we can 
prove that it is not a necessity for placement upon graduation. In a survev that we 
did of graduates of one of our schools, we found that of those that responded to our 
employment survey, we had a placement rate of 87%. Of that percentage a whop- 
ping 20% of those graduates had never graduated high school or received a GED. 
Vet these very same people were employed in the trucking indus^ with salaries 
beginning around $8.00 to $10.00 per hour (on the average). 

Please do not take the opportunity for advancement away from these students by 
denying these students financial aid. By doing so, you will keep many of them on 
the welfare rolls for years to come. 

Now I'd like to direct my testimony to proposed changes in the Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan Program. 

The Reauthorized Higher Education Act should have a nondiscrimination clause 
which prevents any lender who participates in the Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram from discriminating against any student based on the type of program in 
which they are enrolled, the length of the program or attendance at a particular 
institution. 

We support efforts to increase the lending limits to $3,500 for undergraduate stu- 
dents 80 that students can meet minimal education related expenses. Presently, a 
qualiaed undergraduate student could only hope to receive about $2,370 of hie or 
her guaranteed student loan. The origination fee is deducted from what is currently 
a maximum of $2,500 which allows the student less than 95% of what he or she 
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actually has to repay. Therefore, we support the elimination of the origination fee 
so that the student can be closer to meeting these minimal education-related ex- 
penses. 

As a cost saving measure, we support the current efforts to make the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program a needs-based ijrogram. We currently do a needs test on each 
of our students requesting fmancial aids. As long as the needs analysis system de- 
veloped is one that is fair anr' equitable we support the move to limit the GSL pro- 
gram to low and middle income families with an income cap of $60,000. 

Concurrently, the federal government should establish a national student loan 
data base to ensure that borrowers do not borrow more than is authorized, both an- 
nually and in the aggregate. The cost of this data system would likely be paid for 
many tim^ over by a reduction in loan volume and defaults. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, that completes my prepared state- 
ment. Thank you for providing me the opportunity to appear before you today. I 
will be happy to ansv/er any questions that you or Uie Subcommittee members may 
have. 

Mr. Bruce. Charlie, do you have any questions? 
Mr. Hayes. Not really, just a comment. 

I think all of these witnesses have presented some very informa- 
tive statements, dcMneating their respective positions. I was par- 
ticularly impressed by you, Mrs. Geiger, and what you have been 
able to accomplish with your family. I just wish you could go to 
Washington and sit down with some of those people who oppose the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. Maybe tiie gwi Lord 
will have it so that you will be able to do it. I was just so impressed 
with what you said— not to iake anji^hing away from the resr of 
you. But I just thought I would single out that statement. As a 
parent and a father of 6, 1 came out of a family of 13. 

Mre. Geiger. If T may, I would like to repeat, without all the fi- 
nancial assistance, it could not have been accomplished. 

Mr. Hayes. You just couldn't have done it. 

Mrs. Geiger. No way. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Matejka, I didn't get from your statement as to 
whether or not you were for the reauthorization. 

Mr. Matejka. The Commission is very strong in its support of 
the reauthorization process. We think the Congress should be in- 
volved. The proposals chat have been laid out, however, the ones 
we are very much in opposition to, the original $4,000 cap, the 
$32,000 cap on the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, would just 
be unconscionable additions that could destroy postsecondary stu- 
dent assistance in this State. 

You have some charts around the room here that are very nice. I 
enjoy them. They graphically display what has been happening in 
Illinois in terms of— like the one over there on the far left, "Declin- 
ing Percentage of Costs of Attending College Covered by Pell 
Grants," you can see in our programs what is napperilng in me av- 
erage income of students throughout the State that participate. 
They are going down dramatically. That's a reflection of the econo- 
my, that's a reflection of the fact that a lot more people are recog- 
nizing their need for postsecondary education and they're pursuing 
it when they never had the opportunity before. They tend to come 
from low incomes, quite frankly, urban settings, and we were able 
to respond to them in the programs we have now. With these pro- 
posals, we would not be. 

Mr. Hayes. You mention in your statement, Mr. Roberts, that 
you are a participating lender in the PLUS/ALAS and have stu- 
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dents coming from throughout the State, from Carbondale to Chica- 
go. Does that include Chicago? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. We lend a great deal to 

Mr. Hayes. Do you have any specific bank you work with in Chi- 
cago? 

Mr. Roberts. No. We actually do the lending ourselves. We lend 
to some students who go to Chicago Circle. We also lend to some 
students who attend the Dr. William SchoU School of Pediatric 
Medicme. We do quite a bit of lending in the Chicago area. 

Mr. Hayes. To put a plug in for my hometown, do you go as far 
down as Cairo, IL? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, sir. / / 

Mr. Hayes. No further questions. / / 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. / 

I just wondered. There was a question about whether or not we 
were gomg to break up the loan into multiple disbursements. You 
had indicated you wanted to have one payment; the banker indicat- 
ed that multiple disbursements would be a problem for you, Barry. 

Mr. Roberts. As I mentioned, at the spring seminar many jf the 
P^Ple at our table felt that the bookkeeping idea of having the 
$2,500 loan on our books but trying to keep track of the students 
gettmg x-number of dollars this semester, x-number of dollars the 
next, or^even if you're lending to someone on a quarterly basis, you 
faiow, you would split that into three payments to the school. 
TJiere were people at our table who talked about the idea of going 
ahead and disbursing the entire check to the college and letting 
them do that. I think they would find a headache at that point in 
trying tc keep track of what has been disbursed and what has not. 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Williams, in your testimony vou said you would 
like to have a smgle payment, make it co-payable; is that correct? 

Dr. WiLUAMs. Correct. 

Mr. Bruce. Why? 

Dr. WiLUAMs. The money would realize a certain amount of in- 
terest that would provide for the administrative fund of carryintj 
on the mechanics. 

Mr. Bruce. So you would receive the money all in one chunk 
from the bank? 

Dr. WiLUAMS. Yes. 

Mr. Roberts. Which is the way it's done currently. 
Mr. Bruce. There is no copayment program now is there? How 
do we operate that in Illinois? 
Larry? 

Mr. Matejka. Sometimes it is on a co-payable basis. It depends 
upon the lending institution, and quite often on the relationship 
between the lender and the educational institution, as to how those 
checks are paid. But right now there is not multiple disbursement 
for the most part. 

Mr. Bruce. One of the things that is being discussed in Washing- 
ton is to put in place a multiple disbursement requirement. The 
difficulty comes in students who are not there the second semester 
and have already received a loan. About 13 percent receive money 
that are not supposed to. We're in a situation where we don't want 
to do that, but also we're in a situation where we have got to look 
every place we can to save a few dollars. 
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If reauthorization required multiple disbursements, I would like 
to know what problem that would create for you and what impact 
that would have in the field? Barry, if you could tell me just what 
kind of problems that would cause and how many lenders vou 
might lose. ^ 

Mr. Matejka. Well, it's speculative. I have to admit that and be 
candid about it. We feel there would be a significant decrease in 
some of the small lenders. As Barry said, Illinois has more lenders 
than any other State participating in this program. Many of them 
are anall banks, savings and loans, and credit unions. If they were 
asked to participate in a procram that required a multiple dis- 
bursement process, it might eliminate or reduce their margin of 
profitability so that the trustees of that bank would decline to par- 
ticipate m the program any more. That is our m^or concern. 

There are some benefits to it, and you have cited some of them. 
We at the Commission would obviously, if something like that 
came along, make every atteiMt to provide assistance to the lend- 
mg community in that area. There are some m^or banks in this 
State that already have software programs that are available for 
multiple disbursement, but that is limited at this point. Again, it 
gets back to the individual lender making that decision. 

Mr. Bruce. Glenn? 

Dr. WiLUAMS. That's pretty much what I would say. 
Mr. Bruce. What about a co-payable system, then, rather than 
multiple disbursements? 

. ^ do^'^ *ink there's a problem there. Larry may 

feel differently about it. 
Mr. Matejka. That's not a problem, no. 

Mr. Bruce. Would the institutions mainly go along with a co- 
I»yable situation, where the requirement would be to have the 
check made out jointly to the institution and the student? 

Dr. WiLUAMS. Well 

Mr. Matejka. Let me respond. I think you could get probably as 
many answers to that as there are institutions. 
Mr. Bruce. That's why we're out here. 

Mr. Matejka. I think you have got some institutions that would 
jump at the ciiance for a copayable because they went to get their 
hands on the money first. In other situations, the educational insti- 
tution just does not have the resources to handle them. I mean, the 
fmanaal aid offices are so strapped with a shortage of personnel 
that they re doing their best to stay afloat right now. It just creates 
another administrative burden on them. I'm afraid they could have 
(hfficulty. There is going to have to be cooperative effort and the 
thing needs to be tb'sught out very carefully before something is 
mandated from on high. 

Mr. Bruce. That's why we're all reluctant to get into it because 
the last thing we want to do is have lenders drop out. 

Barry, do you have any idea what kind of problem that would 
create for the bankers? 

Mr. Roberts. I think Larry has really touched it pretty well. In 
fact, I think he hit the point right on the head, the fact that some 
lenders m the State do have the ability to have software through 
their computer programs to be able to handle that multiple dis- 
bursement idea. 
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Coming from southern Illinois, I would say that in my area a lot 
of lenders are not C9mputerized. When you go to a manual book- 
keeping and accounting type system, manual disbursements would, 
in fact, add to the man-hours and paperwork which is always gen- 
erated due to student loans. So I think that is where you would 
find your reduction in the number of lenders. 

As far as talking about making checks co-payable to institutions 
and students together, that is not currently a problem for us. I 
don't think you would find too much apprehension really on the 
part of lenders to do that. In fact, some institutions now already do 
that in the State. The University of Illinois is an example. Right on 
the application in their section it says "Pleass make the check pay- 
able to the University of Illinois and the student." So I dcn't think 
that would be a big problem for lenders. 

Mr. Bruce. Just one final question. 

First of all, Larry, and all of vou here, it is very nice to go from 
Illinois to Washington and find out that your State is one of the 
leaders in student loans and student assistance. They seem to look 
at Illinois as one of the largest States whose participation rate is 
fine. The general assembly here has been a big supporter. 

One of the things I would like to get a better understanding of, 
Larry, is the use of the Pell grant system to make your determina- 
tions. What happens when we delay, like we are again this year? 



Mr. Matejka. Perhaps Tm not the right one to ask that. I wiJl 
respond to it. But the real proWem occurs in that if the Federal 
Government is slow in making decisions, or deciding what it is ac- 
tually going to do with Pell dollars, it has a direct, doUar-for-doUar 
impact upon what happens in our monetary award program. 

In our program the State has been very supportive. We have 
$110 million in grants. But those are directly impacted by* the Pell 
dollars, and that impacts to students and it impacts to schools. De- 
cisions for incoming freshmen are negatively affected, they are de- 
layed. The schools have extreme difficulty'in packaging their stu- 
dent aid for the coming school year. 

I don't want to sound like this is the end of the world, but this 
year, with the uncertainty with the Pell Program— and it appears 
that the supplemental appropriation, if there is going to be one, 

Arill not be determined until probably May or early June 

Mr. Bruce. June 15. 

Mr. Matejka. There is just tremendous uncertainty. That cre- 
ates problems for the schools. 

They are trying right now— I see several aid officers in the audi- 
ence—they are trying to get thei^- announcements out to schools, 
and they are basing those announcements on what they think Pell 
will be upon what we told them we will do if Pell is what we think 
it will be. If all of that changes, it just upsets the apple cart and we 
all start all over again. It really creates confusion. 

What we have had is a very good relationship in that we have 
facilitated the application process. You can see on that chart over 
there that decisions jumped in 1982 from 156,000 to 210,000 in this 
State. And that's not in applications. Applications went in excess of 
300,000. That means people are aware and they can utilize this 
process. But if the process of getting the application in isn't corn- 
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plemented by some stability in Washington, then it is very difficult 
for us and for the schools. 
Mr. Bruce. Glenn, do you agree? 

Dr. WiLUAMs. Yes, I really do. It is a two-pronged problem for us. 
In the first place, we are unsure, as Larry said, of where we'll 
really come out. When you recruit, a great deal of the recruiting 
nowadays is based upon the ability to go— not the desire to go, but 
the ability to go. If it is a kind of "jello" situation for a while, it 
makes it very difficult to stabilize your recruiting effort and bring 
people to your school with the assurance that they're going to have 
the dollars. 

But the second problem is that if you package— and we have to 
do something; we can't tell them you'll get something— if the dol- 
lars come out differently upon the due date in June, then we have 
to go back with the same staff and repackage the entire thing 
again. Sometimes they remember what we told them tentatively 
rather than what we tell them definitely and that creates a great 
problem in public relations and everything else. 

Mr. Bruce. Ms. Geiger, did that ever happen in the loans that 
you have had? 

Mrs. Geiger. We have not had too much problem with that, no. 
Mr. Bruce. Lariy? 

Mr. Matejka. If I may just make a comment, I appreciated the 
remarks from Mrs. Geiger about the Scholarship Commission help- 
ing. Unfortunately, I can't take any credit for that because I was at 
the Univrsity of Illinois when that was going on, but thank you, 
anyway. [Laughter.] 

But prior to about 1977, the Pell Program really did not have 
that significant of an effect upon what happened at the State level. 
But when you recognize how many Pell dollars are coming into 
this State, in excess of $145 million next year, that has a direct 
impact upon what the State decisionmakers do. 

That is why I am harping so much— and I know it sounds like a 
stuck record— it has to be a cooperative planned effort. It can't 
happen haphazardly. 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you, members of the panel, very much. 

Mr. Hayes. I just want to say to Mrs. G^^iger, if you would send 
the last paragraph of your statement to the [Secretary of Education, 
it might be helpful. 

Mr. Bruce. Larry, I am told by the staff that if you would like, 
you can have these documents hanging up here after the close of 
the hearing. 

Mr. Matejka. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bruce. Our last panel is composed of those particular people 
who have special issues that they wish to bring before the subcom- 
mittee. They are Dr. Rdgar Schick, provost of Eastern Illinois Uni- 
versity; Dr. Theodore 3rown, vice chancellor for research. Universi- 
ty of Illinois; Dr. Elaine Copeland, associate dean. Graduate Col- 
lege, University of Illinois; Dr. James Millar, director of interna- 
tional programs and studies. University of Illinois; and Stephen J. 
Kridelbaugh, president of Olney Central College in Olney, IL. 

So, with that introduction, I would like to have the panel give 
their testimony. As you have probably observed, we will go through 
your testimony and then we will ask questions. 
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We will start off with Dr. Schick. And, Dr. Schick, you have the 
distinction of being the tallest panel member we have had today. 

STATEMENTS OP EDGAR B. SCHICK, PROVOST AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS, EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSI- 
TY; THEODORE L. B.10WN, VICE CHANCELLOR '^OR RESEARCH 
AND DEAN, THE GRADUATE COLLEGE, UNIVEi .fY OF ILLI- 
NOIS; ELAINE J. COPELAND, ASSOCIATE DEAN, GRADUATE 
COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS; JAMES R MILLAR, DIREC- 
TOR OF INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS AND STUDIES, UNIVERSI- 
TY OF ILLINOIS; AND STEPHEN J. KRIDELBAUGH, PRESIDENT, 
OLNEY CENTRAL COLLEGE 

Dr. Schick. Well, when you're 6 foot 8, it is very easy to talk 
long. That's called punishment. 

There are two parts to my statement to you today, most of 
which, however, deals with graduate study and research. While all 
of us support the concern to bring expenditures and income at the 
Federal level into a closer balance at least, the attitude of some 
governmental leaders who are committed to reducing the national 
commitment to education and research is shortsighted. The intel- 
lectual skills in our population are the basic foundation which has 
provided and must continue to provide the margin of success in our 
struggle for leadership in such areas as technology, basic research, 
and international trade. 

These are national issues, with national benefits, not only for 
fiscal year 1986 but for the 21st century as well. Failure to recog- 
nize this will also bring national liabilitie??. For example, whether 
or not one agrees with the President's so-called strategic defense 
initiative, there can be no doubt that it would require a mcgor long- 
term investment in brain power and research. This proposal, and 
ones like it, are jeopardized when the national commitment to 
graduat^e education and research is discouraged and when the 
burden for the cost of such study is placed upon the individual stu- 
dent and the university. 

Moreover, a ttifgor contribution to increased productivity has 
been made over the years through technological advancement. 
Since future generations clearly are going to have to pay for the 
burden of our current national debt, these future generations 
should be provided with the intellectual tools they need toincrease 
efficiency in all areas of the gross national product and, of course, 
future generations also need sophisticated knowledge to reduce the 
cost of damage already done to our environment. 

Assistance for graduate students flows both through the avail- 
ability of grants and loans, on the one hand, and through the avail- 
ability of tax benefits on the other. 

We oppose those proposals which would sharply reduce the avail- 
ability to graduate students of national direct student loans and 
guaranteed student loans. History shows, after all, that intellectual 
accomplishment is not limited to those people who can pay for 
their own education. Ending interest subsidies or reducing them 
substantially would raise costs for students. Minority students, 
many of whom are economically disadvantaged, would be particu- 
larly hard hit. We will not be effective in solving our scientific and 
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socio-economic problems if we discourage women and minority stu- 
dents from pursuing postbaccalaureate study. In addition, the in- 
troduction of a complex system of full need an^ysis would add to 
the cost of paperworlc without demonstrable financial savings. 

The repetitive challenges to graduate student funding confuses 
that discourage students about to begin their studies when they re- 
alize that during the course of their programs, which may run 4 or 
5 years or more, the level and character of the funding they need 
may be sharply altered or reduced. 

We should continue support for the Graduate and Professional 
Studv Grant Program and the Public Service Fellowship Program 
which the Ctongress has supported in the face of administration op- 
position. 

My second concern is for graduate students in the area of tax li- 
ability which they face in tuition benefits and assistantships. We 
are pleased that Public Law 98-611 did continue for this calendar 
year the benefits to teaching and research assistants who get tui- 
tion reductions and waivers as employees. We urge that the Con- 
gress continue this provision. 

We hope that stipends beyond tuition reductions will continue to 
be nontaxable, but we are concerned about one critical test, 
namely, that equivalent service be required of all degree candi- 
dates, and we suggest the elimination of this requirement. 

We believe that section 127 of the Tax Code should be continued 
which would allow employers to pay tuition for employees up to 
$5,000 a year per employee. But a narrow definition that courses be 
strictly related to an employee's current work is short-sighted and 
we think contrary to the Nation's needs for long-term intellectual 
growth. 

Second, and briefly, I want to talk about continuing education. I 
mention onlv two issues here. 

First of all, colleges and universities in this particular area are 
repeatedly being asked to provide credit programs for people at 
Chanute Air Force Base. We are glad to do so, but there are signifi- 
cant costs related to travel by instructors and for our staff at the 
base. The Department of Defense benefits from these programs and 
courses, and we would hope there will be some form of partial pay- 
ment at least for these added costs from the Department. 

Second, we support continuation of those tax reflations which 
would allow a tax deduction for continuing professional education 
at the baccalaureate as well as the ^aduate levels. 

We appreciate your attention to these concerns. 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you. Dr. Schick. 

[Prepared statement of Edgar B. Schick follows:] 

Prepared SxA-mfENT of Edgar B. Schick, Provost and Vice President for 
Academic Affairs* Eastern Iixinois University, Charleston, IL 

There are two parts to this statement. 

1. graduate study and research 

While all of us must support the concern to bring expenditures and income at the 
federal level into a closer oalance, the attitude of some governmental leaders who 
are committed to reducing the rational commitment to education and research is 
short-sighted. The intellectual skills in our population are the basic foundation 
which has provided and must continue to provide the margin of success in our 
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struggle for leadership in such areas as technology, basic research, and internation- 
al trade. These are national issues with national benefits not only for FY86 but also 
for the twenty-first century. Failure to recognize this will bring national liabilities, 
as well. For example, whether or not one agrees with the President's ''strategic de- 
fense initiative," there can be no doubt that it could require a m^jor, long-term in- 
v^tment in "brain power" and research. This proposal, and ones like it, are jeop- 
ardized when the national commitment to graduate education and research is dis- 
couraged and when, the burden for the cost of such study is placed upon the individ- 
ual student and the university. 

Moreover, a m^jor contribution to increased productivity has been made through 
technological advancement. Since future generations must pay for the burden of our 
current national debt, they should be provided with the intellectual tools needed to 
increase efficiency in all areas of the G.N.P., and they also need the sophisticated 
knowledge to reduce the cost of damage already done to our environment. 

Assistance for graduate students flows both through the availability of grants and 
loans, on the one hand, and through the availability of tax benefits, on the other. 

We oppose proposals which would sharply reduce the availability to graduate stu- 
dents of National Direct Student Loans and Guaranteed Student Loans. History 
shows that intellectusQ accomplishment is not limited to those people who can pay 
for their own education. Ending intererst subcidies would raise costs for' students. 
Minority students, many of whom are economics! ly ili^advantaged, would be par^ 
ticularly hard hit. We will not be effective in sohing o,'r scientific and socioeco- 
nomic problems if we discourage women and mincr.ty stuacnts from pursuing post- 
baccalaureate study. In addition, the introduction of a complex system of full need 
analysis would add to the cost of paperwork without demonstrable financial savings. 

The repetitive challenges to graduate student funding confuse and discourage stu- 
dents about to begin their studies when they realize that duk^ the course of their 
programs, which may run four or five years, the level and character of the funding 
they need may be sharply altered or reduced. 

We also support the continuation of the Graduate and Professional Study Grant 
Program and the Public Service Fellowship Program which the congress have sup- 
ported in the face of the Administration's opoosition. 

Our second concern for graduate students focuses on tax liability for tuition bene- 
fits and assistantships. 

We are pleased that P.L. 98-611 did continue for this calendar year th^- benefits to 
teaching and research assistants who get tuition reductions and waivers as employ- 
ees. We urge that the congress continue this provision. 

We hope that stipends beyond tuition reductions will continue to be non-taxable, 
but we are concerned about one criticalt^ namely, lhat equivalent services be re- 
quired of all degree candidates, and-iirrsuSest the elimination of this requirement. 

We believe that section 127 of the Tax Code should be continued which wcMld 
allow employee to pay tuition for employees up to $5,000 per year per employee. A 
narrow definition of that courses be "strictly related" to an employee's ciirrent 
work is short-sighted and contrary to the nation's needs for long-term intellectual 
growth. I 



While there are many needs for increased funding for adult and continuing educa- 
tion at the baccalaureate level, I will mention only two. 

First of all, colleges and universities in this area are repeatedly asked to provide 
credit program to people at Chanute Air Force Base. We are glad to do so, but there 
are significant costs related to travel by ir^structors and for staff support at the 
Base. The Department of Defense benefits from these programs and coursea, and we 
would welcome some form of partial payment, at least, for these added costs from 
the Department. / 

Second, we support continuation of those tax regulations which would allow a tax 
deduction for continuing professional education at the baccalaureate as well as at 
the graduate level. 

We appreciate your attention to these concerns. 

Mr. Bruce. Dr. Brown. 

Dr. Brown. Representative Hayes, Representative Bruce, thank 
you for the opportunity to speak before this hearing. 

I should note that I am the vice chancellor for research at the 
Urbana '*ampus of the University of Illinois. I aro also a member of 
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the AAU working group on graduate education and research in 
connection with the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 
In that capacity, I was to have appeared in St. Louis on Monday. I 
hope that, since that hearing has been cancelled, there will be an 
opportunity for myself or perhaps for President McGraw of the 
University of Minnesota to appear before the subcommittee at 
some later time on this specific issues of reauthorization as they 
apply to graduate education and research. 

Today I would like to speak to some issues that confront me as a 
research administrator in a major public research university. The 
University of Illinois here at Urbana-Champaign is one of the 
msgor public research universities in the Nation. Just to give you 
some idea of the numbers that are involved, the total Federal ex- 
penditures for science and engineering research and development 
on this campus in fiscal year 1984 was $71 million. Private sponsor- 
ship of such research in that same year totaled about $5 miUion. If 
you total all of the external sources of engineering and science re- 
search and development for this campus in fiscal year 1984, it came 
to $119 million. 

When you consider that we don't have a mcgor medical school on 
this campus, that puts this campus as one of the top three or four 
universities in the Nation in terms of the external support of re» 
search in those areas. 

By any standards, one would like to view that this has been a 
very successful campus in attracting external research support. I 
would like to just mention a few recent examples of some of those 
successes. We have on the campus a center for the study of read* 
ing, which is one of the national centers for such study, very well 
funded and doing very imp(.rtanl wort in that area. 

Recently we established a center for supercomputing research 
and development here. That center is funded by the Department of 
Energy and the National SMence Foundation. 

Another supercomputing center, this one termed the > itional 
center for supercomputin'^ applications, was recently established, 
because the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign was 
awarded one of the four National Science Foundation awards for a 
5-year program of supercomputing to establish a national center 
here. 

A year ago we also established a biotechnology center, largely 
with State funds. In that center we have established an Industrial 
Affiliates Program, which is getting off to a very good start. 

Well, all of these successes sound very fine, but they have put 
the university in a very strained position because we found that for 
the past se\^eral years all of the providers of the resources for doing 
research and develop? aent have been challenging the university to 
find some Oiher sources of suppoit to leverage the sources that 
they have put up. Each agency, each external player in this game, 
wants the other parties to put up a larger and larger share. The 
result is that the university finds itself stretched almost to the 
breaking point by these opportunities. 

I say this because I believe it illustrates that there is a very im- 
portant Federal role in the operations of the major public universi- 
ties such as this in connection with research and in connection 
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mth graduate education, which is one of the major components of 
that research activity. 

With respect to the support of graduate students, I will not say 
much at this point. As I indicated earlier, I had hoped we would be 
able to address that in another context, although, of course, I 
would be happy to answer any questions you might have about our 
position on that issue of support for graduate students and of the 
various titles that relate to graduate education. 

I would like to say a little bit about another matter, which has to 
do with the library. When President Ikenberry spoke at the begin- 
nmg of the hearing this morning, he alluded to the fact that the 
University of Illinois has one of the truly great libraries in the 
Nation. Certainly it is the finest library of any public university in 
the country. It is known not only for its great collections but also 
for the fact that we have begun to employ a good deal of high tech- 
nology in transforming that library from the traditional kind of li- 
brary into the kind of library that we must have in the next centu- 
ry if were going to maintain a collection that is accessible. 

But the costs of that development and the costs of that transfor- 
niation are very high, and they are certainly beyond the capacity 
of the university or, foi that matter, of the State to support bv 
itself. ^ 

Now, I think it is important because of that to note that the li- 
brary IS not just a local or a State treasure. It is, in fact, a national 
resource. To give one example of that, we have a very fine collec- 
tion here m East European and Russian literature. As a matter of 
fact, it is so good, it is one of the best in the Nation. It brings eveiy 
year to this campus hundreds of scholars who come here just to use 
that collection. In the summer we have a very active program of 
summer visitors who come to use the library and. to do their schol- 
arship m the area of Russian and East European studies. 

So I think you can see just from that one example the library is 
really a national resource and one chat should therefore fall within 
the purview of the Federal policy of support of research and schol- 
arship. 

When we are in the situation that we are in now, we don't have 
adequate funds to maintain the acquisition rate that we should. 
When acQuisitions fall behind, it is very, very difficult to make 
them up later. Sometimes it's impossible to acquire the materials 
that were not acquired at the Hme when they should have been ac- 
quired because of lack of fu. as, and when they can be acquired, 
th^ are often very much more expensive. 

Kinallv, I want to stress that it's becoming very urgent that ways 
be found to implement new technologies in the maintenance of the 
library collections. We had just 2 years ago the dedication of the 
most recent addition to the library, the sixth stack. I am afraid 
that that ctack is already depressingly full. We don't see anywhere 
coming down the pike in the near future the seventh stack. I am 
sure the Governor would blanch at the thought that he's going to 
have to foot the dollars for the seventh stack even before we are 
finally putting the books in the sixth stack. But at the rate at 
which materials are being acquired, that terrible pressure, that 
sort of tyranny of times, is upon every library. The only way we're 
going to solve that problem is to go to new technologies. We're 
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going to have to implement techniques such as videodisc techniques 
and other new technologies which provide a more compact and 
readily accessible means of storage.. 

Unfortunately, those are very expensive techniques to imple- 
ment. As a matter of fact, it is doubly unfortunate that there is no 
totally agreed upon means of doing that yet. We are still in a mode 
in which some research and development needs to be done, and I 
believe there is a very important role for the Federal Government 
to play through the Title 11 Program to provide funds to libraries, 
especially the major libraries, the major research university librar- 
ies Vvhich have already established their ability to implement new 
technologies, to give them the opportunities to try some of these 
new techniques. For example, we might implement a technique 
like that in just one of our departmental libraries, to see whether 
videodisc techniques and the retrieval of information from them 
would be a viable means of enlarging that technology to the entire 
library. We really don't have much time to do that and I think it is 
an extremely important consideration for this committee. 

Finally, I would like to also take off on sbmetWng the president 
remarked upon this morning. I happen to be a chemist by back- 
ground and that large red structure which is to your right out the 
vraidow there is the Noyes Chemical Laboratory. I have had my 
office in that building now for many years. The front side of the 
building was built in 1902, and I'm in the new part in the back, 
which was built in 1916. I can guarantee you, the new part of the 
building is not fit for modem chemical research. I'm afraid there 
are very many departments on the campus which are in that situa- 
tion, in which all or some of our facilities for science and research 
are in terribly old quarters. The university simply has not been 
able in any way, nor^ias the State, been able to keep up with the 
capital development needs. 

The newest building our 'chemistry department has, was in fact, 
built with the help of the x ^deral Government when the National 
Science Foundation had a program of facilities, and that building 
was completed 15 years ago, or somethmg on that order. We des- 
perately need prp^ams of thc± sort again, because the university is 
rapidly deterioratmg in terms of its physical facilities. 

Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Theodore Brown follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Theodore L. Brown, Vice Chancellor for Research and 
Dean, the Graduate College, Univerbity of Ilunois, Urbana-Champaign 

I am grateful for the opportunity to appear as a witness at this hearing on reau- 
thorization of the Higher Education Act. I should note that I am Vice Chancellor for 
Research and Dean of the Graduate College, at the University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaigjn. I am also a member of the Working Group of Graduate Education of 
the Association of American Universities, which nas concerned itself with those as- 
pects of the Higher Education Act that pertain to graduate education and research. 

I would like to speak today to some of the issues that confront me as a research 
administrator in a mjyor public research University. The University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign ig one of the mfyor research campuses in the nation. The total 
Federal expenditures for Science and Engineering Research and Development on 
this campus in Fy84 were $71 Million. Interactions with industry are also extensive; 
in FY84 expenditures from funds provided by private sponsors amounted to $5 Mil- 
lion. Total expenditures at Urbana-Champaign for Science and Engineering Re- 
search and Development, from all sources, totaled $119 Million in FYS4. 
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By any standards, this campus has been highly successful in developing new re- 
search and scholarship opportunities. A few examples will suffice: our highly re- 
garded Center for the Study of Reading continues to emoy substantial support, and 
continues to make important contributions to our basic knowledge in this important 
area. We recently established a Center for Supercomputing Resc^irch and Develop- 
ment, funded by the Department of Energy, the National Science Foundation and 
supported also by State funds. We have also established a National Center for Su- 
percomputing Applications. This Center, which will provide access to supercomput- 
mg for researchers from all over the nation, will be funded by the National Science 
Foundation. The University will also receive substantial State ftmdlng for this 
Center during the next five years. A year ago we established a Biotechnology* 
Center, largely with State funds. This Center encompasses a program of University- 
Industry cooperation which is getting off to a good start We will hold our second 
annual symposium under the auspices of this Center in just a couple of weeks. 

These successes auger will for the future of research and scholarship on this 
campus. Yet, we face great difficulties. Our resources are strained to the limits by 
the pressures exerted from each provider of research resources for reduction in 
their contribution, in favor of a greater contribution from somewhere else. In these 
times of i^carce resources and tight budgets, at both the State and Federal level, the 
Universitv is caught in a -/ice-Uke squeeze that threatens to drain its vitality. It is 
vitally important to the continuing health of the research universities, such a^ Illi- 
nois, that the Federal government continue to play an important role, particularly 
in supporting programs, and facilities with broad, national significance. 

With respect to the support of graduate education, I will not say a great deal here 
about the specific programs already proposed, or that might be advocated. Rather, I 
would like simply to make the point that, to the extent poidble, the allocation of 
resources for the support of graduate education should be made on the basis of a 
competitive process mvolving peer review in terms of both the institution and the 
student receiving the graduate education support. 

To turn to another matter, the Library of the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign is truly one of the great libraries of the world. It is known not only for 
its great collections, but also for the extent to which technological innovations have 
been implemented. However, the v^oets of maintaining the superb collections of the 
Library, and a further development and implementation of new- technologies, are 
very high. They are beyond the car>acities of the University in terms of the budget it 
receives from the State of Illinois 

A great Library, such as that present on this campus, is a national resource. To 
give just one example, the Russian and Bast European collection is among the best 
in the nation. Scholars from all over the world come to Champaign-Urbuia to use 
the collection. We have a special Summer Scholars I^rogram to enhance this use. 
The University cannot maintain this superb collection without assistance beyond 
that provided by the State. When acquisitions fall behind in critical areas such as 
tne Russian and East European area, because of budgetary limitations, it often be- 
comes impossible later to fill in the gaps. It is therefore essential that the Library 
maintains sufficient support to maintain the outstanding collections of critical im- 
portance to scholars everywhere. 

It is becoming increasingly urgent that ways be found to implement new technol- 
ogies in the maintenance of library collections. Even comparatively good environ- 
ments such as that present in Urbana-Champaign, printed material is not capable 
of lasting indefinitely. It is essential that current holdings be transferred to digital 
data-bases. This is true not only because books oi» other printed materials will decay 
in time, but because the space required for their storage is excessive. It is simply 
impracticable for a university such as ours to continue to build additions to the Li- 
brary in a futile attempt to cope with thi rapidly expanding volume of printed ma- 
terial. Digital storage of documents appears to be the only way in which to cope. 
Many new technologies for such storage might be considered, e.g., optical disk stor- 
age. For the most part these technologies are in their early stages, and their wide- 
spread application can follow only after further research and development. The Fed- 
eral government can play an important, perhaps ev^n essential, role in helping to 
develop these new technologies. 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you. 
Dr. Copeland. 

Dr. CJoPELAND. Representative Hayes, Representative Bruce, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to address some of the major con- 
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cerns in increasing access of minorities and women to higher edu- 
cation opportunities. 

As associate dean in the Graduate College here at the University 
of Illinois, one of my responsibilities is serving as the director for 
the Graduate and Professional Opportunity Program [GPOP]. I am 
also involved in developing and implementing programs to mcrease 
access of minoritv students to our graduate programs.. 

Today, I would like to present some of the trends in enrollment 
of minorities and women m graduate school especially, both nation- 
ally and locally, to describe the importance of GPOP here at the 
University of Illinois, and make recommendations for continued 
« funding, and also to discuss the importance of early intervention 

programs which encourage involvement of minority students in re- 
search activities at the undergraduate level. 

The 198v*^ summary report of doctorate! recipients from U.S. Uni- 

* varsities, prepared by the National Research Council, reveals that 
minorities and women continue to be underrepresented in certain 
fields. Minorities, especially blacks, Hispanics, and American Indi- 
ans, are underrepresented in all disciplines at the graduate level. 
The 1983 NRC report indicates that black doctorate recipients are 
older than any other group. The fact that this group is becoming 
older and increasingly more female would support the assumption 
that black doctoral students freauently do not rely on parental sup- 
port to finance their graduate education. 

The finding that black doctoral students take longer to complete 
the degree also implies that they may have to interrupt their stud- 
ies for personal and financial reasons or pursue graduate work part 
time. In 1983, the percentage of recipients receiving the degree by 
race are as follows: 

Black Americans^ 4.1 percent; Hispanic Americans— and this in- 
cludc<? all Hispanics, Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans, and 
others — 2.5 percent; American Indians, 0.3 percent; and Asian 
Americans, 4.2 percent. While women represent approximately 38 
percent of the doctoral recipients, they continue to be underrepre- 
sented in certain disciplines. For example, while from 1976 io 1983 
the number of women entering collie m engineering increased sig- 
nificantly, that number has leveled off. Women now represent 
about 14 percent of all graduating engineers at the undergraduate 
level, and less than 5 percent of the doctorates in 1983 were award- 
ed to women. 

Here at the University of Illinois the Graduate and Professional 
Opportunity Program fellowship supports one-fourth of our minori- 
ty graduate students. We received our first award in 198&'and we 
have continued to receive support since that time. Forty students 
have received fellowships. The program supports presently three of 
our most underrepresented groups— blacks, Hispanics, and Ameri- 
4 can Indians. Twenty students have completed the master's degree, 

and two students have received the ioint law/master's degree. 

Currently, six students are enrolled as doctoral students and 10 
at the masters level. I might just give examples of how I think 

• GPOP is really contributing to increasing represention in specific 
fields. " 

Two students, one in electrical engineering and one in metallur- 
gy, expect to complete the doctoral degree in 1986. The doctoral 
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student in metallurgy will be the first black student to complete 
the doctoral program here at the University of Illinois in that field. 
Other Illinois institutions receiving GPOP funds for the 1984-b5 
school year are DePaul University, Loyola University of Cbics^o, 
Northeastern Illinois University, Northern Illinois University, 
Northwestern University, Southern Illinois University at Carbon- 
dale, the University of Chicago, and the Univereity of Illinois at 
Chicago. 

It is imperative that this program receive continued funding. The 
stipend level of $4,500 for 12 months has iemained at this level 
since the beginning of the program and should be increased to be 
competitive with other nationcd fellowship programs. I also recom- 
mend that the financial need requirement be eliminated and that 
the award be made on merit. Presently, no other federally support- 
ed graduate fellowship program has such a requirement. 

GPOP is one program designed to increase access of underrepre- 
sented minority students to graduate programs. It is essential, how- 
ever, that other programs be designed to increase the pool of stu- 
dents who are eligible to pursue graduate degrees. Attention must 
be given to identifying students both at the high school and under- 
graduate level who with academic experience, career counseling, 
and other support services, might successfully pursue graduate de- 
grees, particularly in the sciences and engineering. 

I might mention that there have been some minor efforts with 
some of our Committee on Institutional Cooperation institutions, 
and those include the Big 10 and the University of Chicago. We 
have small programs designed to increase opportunities, especially 
in the areas of research for our undergraduate students. These pro- 
grams, however, have only supported a small nimiber of students 
to date. The University of Illinois is planning to expand these ef- 
forts to reach more students. Examples of successful programs that 
work— and these are primarily at the high school level— are the 
Minority Introduction to Engineering Program and the Principal 
Scholars Pr(^am. Both programs were developed here at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for high school students. Programs such as these 
must be considered if we are to increase the pool of minority stu- 
dents who will consider graduate study. 

It was mentioned earlier by one of the panelists that TRIO pro- 
grams to serve disadvantaged low-income and first-generation col- 
lege students presently serve less than 10 percent of tnose eligible 
for assistance. These programs should receive continued funding to 
be effective. 

I might mention that these programs are not limited to minority 
students and presently do not have the early intervention program 
in terms of research careers that I mentioned earlier. 

These findings indicate the need to continue to adequately fund 
such programs as GPOP and TRIO. Other programs to develop new 
initiatives should also be considered. 

Thank you for the opportunity to express some of my concerns. 

[Prepared statement of Elaine J. Copeland follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Ei aine J. Copeland, Associate Dean, Graduate Covlege, 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to address some mtgor concerns in increas- 
ing access of minorities and women to higher education opportunities. 

As Associate Dean, one of my responsibilities is serving as the director for the 
Graduate and Professional Opportunity Program (GPOP). I am also involved in de- 
veloDing and implementing programs to increase access of minority students to our 
graduate programs. 

Today I would like to present some of the trends in enrollment of minorities and 
women in graduate school nationally and locally, describe the importance of GPOP 
here at the University of Illinois and make recommendations for continued funding, 
and discuss the importance of early intervention programs which encourage involve- 

^ ment of minority students in research activities at the undemaduate level. 

The 1983 Summary Report of Doctorate Recipients from United States Universi- 
ties prepared by the National Research Council (NRC) reveals that minorities and 
women continue to be underrepresented in certain fields. Minorities, i.e.. Blacks, 
Hispanics, and American Indians are underrepresented in all disciplines at the 

^ graduate level. The 1983 NRC Report indicates that black doctorate recipients are 

older than any other group. The fact that this px>up is becoming older and increas- 
ingly more female would support the assumption that black doctoral students fre- 
quently do not rely on parental support to finance their er* .cation. The finding that 
black doctoral recipients take longer to complete the degn ^ implies that many may 
interrupt their studies for personal and financial reasons or pursue Graduate work 
part-time. In 1983 the percentage of recipients receiving the degree by race are as 
follows: black Americans 4.1 percent, Hispanic Americans 2.5 percent, American In- 
dians 0.3 percent and Asian Americans 4.28 percent. While women represent ap- 
proximately 38 percent of the doctoral recipients, they continue to be underrepre- 
sented in certain disciplines. For example, while in 1976 and 1983 the number of 
women entering college in engineering increased significantly, that number has lev- 
eled off. Women now represent about 14 percent of all graduating engineers at the 
undergraduate level and less than 5 percent of the doctorates in 1983 were awarded 
to women. 

GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 

The Graduate and Professional Opportunity Program (GP<^P supports one-four.n 
of oui minority graduate fellowship students annually, T> versity of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign (UIUC) received the first Graduate a. *ofessional Opportuni- 
ty Progn\m (GPOP) award in 1980. Grants have been awarded annually since that 
time. 

Forty students have received fellowships. The program supports three underrepre- 
sented gioufs, blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians. Twenty students have com- 
pleted the masters degree and two students received the Joint Law/Masters degree. 

Currently six students are enrolled as doctoral students and 10 at the masters 
level. Two students, one in Electrical Engineering and one in Metallurgical Engi- 
neering expect to complete the doctorate in 1986. The doctoral student in Metallur- 
gy will be the first black student to complete that doctorate at the University of 
Illinois. Other Illinois institutions receiving GPOP funds for the 1984-85 school year 
are: DePaul University, Loyola University of Chicago, Northeastern Illinois Unive- 
sity. Northern Illinois University, Northwestern Univeratv, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity-Carbondale, University of Chicago and the University of Illinois at Chicago, 

It is imperative that this program receive continued funding. The stipen'^ level of 
($4,500.00) for twelve months has remained at the same level since the beginning of 
the program and should be increased to be competitive with other nat^nal fellow- 
ship programs. I recommend that the financial need requirement be eliminated and 
that the award be made on merit. Presently no other federal supported graduate 
• fellowship has such a requirement. 

EARLY INTERVENTION pr^OGRAM 

GPOP is one program designed to increase access of underrepresented minority 
A students to graduate programs. It is essential, however, that other progrmns be de- 

signed to increase the pool of students who are eligible to pursue graduate degrees. 
Attention must be given to identifying students both at the high school and under- 
graduate level who with academic experience, career counseling, and other support 
services, might successfully pursue graduate degreees particularly in the sciences, 
and engineering. Several major research institutions are offering summer enrich- 
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ment programs for both high school and undergraduate students. The aims of such 
programs are to provide academic courses and research experiences to minority stu- 
dents. Several Committee on Insitutional Cooperation (CIC) institutions (Purdue, 
Wisconsin, Illinois) have sm&ll prM-ams which were developed by cooperative ef- 
forts with the Minority Access to Research Careers (MARC) supported by the Na- 
tional Institute of Health (NIH). These programs however support only a small 
number of students annually. The University of Illinois is planning to expand these 
efforts to reach more students. Examples of successful programs that work ars the 
Minority Introduction to Engineering (MITE) Program and the Principal Scholars 
Program. Both programs were developed at the University of Illinois for high school 
students. Programs such as these must be considered if we are to increase the pool 
of minonty students who will consider graduate study. 

Trio programs designed to serve "disadvantaged" low-income, first generation col- 
lide students presenfly serve less than 10 percent of those eligible for assistance. 
These programs should receive sufficient fundine to be effective. These programs 
are not limited to minority populations and while intended to increase access for 
low-income students at the undergraduate level, and they do not currently have re- 
sources to support the research component described earlier. 

findings indicate the need to continue to adequatey fund such programs as 
GPOP and Tno. Other programs to fund new initiatives should also be considered. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS-URBANA-CHAMPAIGN, GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAM (GPOP) SUPPORT-1980-86 
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Law , 
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Mr. Bruce. Thank you, Dr. Copeland. 
Dr. Millar. 

Dr. Millar. Representatives Hayes and Bruce, I appreciate the 
opportunity to address you on the issue of title VI, international 
programs and studies, at the University of Illinois. I have submit- 
ted a written statement which gives a little more detail than I can 
give in the time allocated. 

Let me merely say we are very heavily committed in internation- 
al affairs at the University of Illinois. We have some 85 active edu- 
cational agreements with 38 countries at the present time. We had 
in the past year 740 visiting scholars from 59 different countries, 
and 1,776 foreign students enrolled in the university. We have the 
largest study abroad ^^rogram for undergraduates, for our own stu- 
dents, of any university in the United States. Almost 500 students 
are studying somewhere in the world at the present time. So, we 
are very much involved in that, and we are particularly interested 
in title VI because, while it does not contribute directly to teach- 
ing, it does so, in a very heavy way indirectly because it helps sup- 
port our centers. 

The University of Illinois is one of only eight major research in- 
stitutions that has four area centers listed as national resource cen- 
ters, which means they receive funding under the 3-year current 
funding cycle. They are the Latin American and Caribbean Studies 
Center— which this year, incidentally, was rated as No. 1 in the 
United States— the East Asian Center, the Russian and East Euro- 
pean Center, and the African Studies Center. Only eight other uni- 
versities can claim that many major centers. 

We aiso have several centers that have received fellowship sup- 
port and have received curriculum support but did not receive the 
regular annual grant. Support under title VI has averaged a little 
more than $700,000 for the university over the past 3 years. So, we 
have quite a stake in those programs. 

I might say that $700,000 is a figure that generates quite a bit in 
return. The target ratio for the impact of title VI is something like 
10 to 1. That means if we were at that target ratio, the university 
is spending about $7 million in response or in reaction to or in con- 
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junction with that $700,000 that is received each year from title VL 
I might say the University of Illinois, in fact, contributes a great 
deal more than that in international studies. Our ratio is much 
higher than 10 to 1 in terms of our kinds of contributions. 

We cover the Office of West European Studies, we have strategic 
arms control programs, and we have programs in international de- 
velopment and serveral other areas that contribute to our coverage 
of the world. The mere existence of title VI, therefore, really serves 
as a beacon for the development of centers at many universities 
throughout the United States. 

In a comparison of the list of universities that bid each 2 or 3 
year funding cycle for designation as our national research centers 
reveals unmistakingly the fact this is a true competition. Title VI 
is in no way a handout or a ^veaway program by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is a competition m which there is substantial turnover 
in each funding cycle. In the most recent year there were 15 cen- 
ters in the various areas of the world that were not refunded for 
the second funding cycle, and 17 new centers did receive funds. So, 
there are numerous hungry competitors ready to displace current 
holders. 

A second important fact about title VI Is that the Department of 
Education has an opportunity to exert some control and some influ- 
ence over the way that institutions spend their general funds in in- 
ternatonal area programs. By and large, what title VI does is pro- 
vide funds which add just that sum which makes it possible to 
achieve a degree or real margin of excellence. Thus, for example, 
thanks to title VI, the University of Illinois has the largest African 
lang'^'^ge enrollments in the United States. We teach not only 
Wolot, the language of the Senegal River Basis, but also Swahali, 
Hausa, and Lingala. 

Our program is the most extensive and the most popular of any 
in the United States. Also, the library that Vice Chancellor Brown 
referred to exceeds 500,000 volumes in Slavic collection. That is 
larger than all other universities in the world except for Harvard 
Widenor and the Library of Congress. It is that library that forms 
the basis of this large program of individuals who study here in the 
summertime. 

So, competition for the title VI grant encourages the top area 
centers and the universities to provide comprehensive programs. 
We try to cover all areas of the social sciences and humanities in 
each of these major areas. As the University of Illinois is sort of 
the flagship institution for the State of Illinois, and as an institu- 
tion that is involved in preparing students, both at the undergradu- 
ate and graduate level, for participation in international affairt in 
this world, both business and government and elsewhere, it has an 
obligation to maintain those areas. 

The third area in which iitle VI has influenced the development 
and the character of international studies on this campus and 
other campuses is through the evaluation process itself. Unlike 
most other programs in higher education, title VI is a competitive 
process. As I said earlier, it is a true competition. That means 
when an area center receives a grant and is awarded the title of 
"national resource center'', that's a clear sign of merit. It not only 
benefits the faculty and the students in that area, it also gi /es ad- 
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ministrators and the university and the funders of the university 
an idea of how well they have been spending their funds. I think it 
is a testimony to the quality of the program, the Deoartment of 
Education, in providing title VI, that academic leaders in the vari- 
ous areas have, in fact, accepted the rank order by which grants 
are awarded as a measure of merit in academic programs. This is 
because academics themselves have been involved in the evaluation 
and because the awards have been so clearly and unambiguously 
based upon professional merit. 

I doubt very seriously whether there is any other Federal pro- 
gram that has been more successful in accomplishing the aims of 
its founders than has title VI. Title VI truly supports those institu- 
tions that help themselves, that themselves make the major invest- 
ment in these programs. 

The University of Illinois' program in international studies, area 
studies, would not collapse without title VI. The university is too 
coniroitted to and is too strong for that to happen. But the absence 
of title VI would cause a serious gap in leadership of area studies 
that the Department of Education has successfully carried out. It 
would also eliminate a very important means of communication 
among people in this area. These tend to be fairly small programs 
at each institution, even an institution like the University of Illi- 
nois. They are essentially small. Consequently, that competition 
provides a way of measuring ourselves against other centers and a 
way of communicating changing trends in the field. Therefore, I 
and my colleagues hope that the Congress will see fit not only to 
nr.aintain title VI of the Higher Education Act, but will consider ex- 
panding it 

[Prepared statement of James R. Millar follows:] 

Prepared Statement of James R. Millar, Director op International Programs 
AND Studies, University op Ilunois at Urban a-Ch am paign 

I very much appreciate the opportunity to ad' * ess this committee on behalf of 
mternational programs and studies at the Uni' Miiy of Illinois at Urbana-Cham- 
paign (UIUC). Although it may "oe unnecessary, let me first underline for the record 
the extent to which the University of Illinois is an international institution. It has 
m force at the present time, for example, active cooperative agreements with seme 
85 educational institutions in 38 countries. During 1984-85 the University hosted 
740 visiting scholarr from 59 countries, and 1776 foreign students were enrolled rep- 
resenting 90 countriijs. The presence of so many foreign scholars and students re- 
flects the recognition abroad of the high quality of our faculty and programs. In 
fact, the University of Illinois was reported by U.S. News and World Reports (No- 
vember 1983) as one of the top eight "National Universities" according to a survey 
of 1,308 four-year college presidents. The others were Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Stanford, Berkeley, Chicago, Cornell and Michigan. 

The UIUC Study Abroad Program is the largest single university program for its 
own students in the U.S., and we have more than 425 students studying -broad this 
year in a variety of fields, including architecture, engineering, busineso c*Jministra- 
tion and agnculture m France, Austria, Greece, Great Britain, Brazil, Spam. Japan 
and China, to mention only a few. The University is also noted for deliv#> 'ng more 
computer-assisted language instruction, through the PLATO system whiv* was de- 
veloped here at UIUC, than any other institution in the world. Last year students 
took 52,000 hours of computer foreign language instruction. 

The Office of International Agriculture is currently managing overseas projects 
totalling more than $30 million, which include major efforts in Pakistan, Zambia 
and the Caribbean. As a partner in the Midwest Universities Consortium for Inter- 
national Activities, UIUC serves as the lead institution and manager for about one- 
tenth of the $80 million in outstanding MUCIA projects. These include Business 
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Management Education in Bangladesh, Accountancy Education in Indonesia, and 
Technical Assistance to the University of North Sumatra. 

The largest single research project ever funded in international studies— $10 mil- 
lion over a six-year period— is currently underway at UIUC. The Soviet Interview 
Project is funded by the National Council for Soviet and East European Research, (a 
not-for-profit private institution). It involves interviewing more than 3,000 recent 
immigrants from the Soviet Union about their lives in that country. Eleven other 
major universities participate in the project through sub contracts with UIUC. They 
include, among others, Michigan, Michigan State, Chicago, Vanderbuilt, New York 
University and the University of Houston. 

The University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign is, then, totally committed to 
international education and reseaich, and it has, therefore, a large stake in the re- 
authorization of the Higher Education Act. My purpose today is not to addrest' the 
act as a whole, but to speak to one part only: Title VI. 

Four area centers at UIUC were designated as "National Resource Centers" and 
are receiving annual funding from the U.S. Department of Education during the 
current funding cycle: Latin American and Caribbean Studies Center; East Asian 
Center; Russian and East European Center; and African Studies Center. 

Only eight other universities can claim as many as four. And, in addition, several 
other area programs at UIUC have received funding for curriculum development 
and foreign area and language fellowships. Support under Title VI in recent years 
lias averaged aproximately $700 thousand per year for area programs as a whole at 
the University of Illinois. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that Title VI funding is extremely important to 
international programs at UIUC. We believe that this university represents a good 
case study in the benefits created by Title VI, and we rre pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity to illustrate the cn»cial role Title VI has played in the development and 
maintenance of area studies and international programs on this campus. 

Title VI support for area centers and for graduate students is distinguished by the 
fact that it is a competitive program based exclusively upon excellence. The quality 
of programs at the various institutions across the United Stales has been the essen- 
tial criterion for the allocation of funds, and the scholarly community participates 
in program evaluation. These features are critical to the success that 'ntle VI has 
achieved over the years, because it has allocated the funds available to the highest 
quality institutions and this has meant allocating funds to the institutions that have 
themselves invested most heavily in area programs and international studies. Title 
VI helps those who help themselves. 

Title VI has benefited international programs at Illinois and elsewhere along 
three dimensions. First, the funds provided by the act are intended to serve as a 
stimulus to the development of programs, faculty, library facilities and the lik'*, not 
as principal sources of funds. The target ratio of instituting to Title VI funds is 
approximately 10:1, but the ratio this campus is even more favorable. One reason 
is that there is a spillover effect o. che original stimulus into other, unfunded areas. 
For example, an Office Oi ^Vest European Studies has been developed at UIUC mod- 
elled upon the other area centers. It has received funds to support fellowships and 
curriculum development under Title VI, but it has yet to succeed in becoming a Na- 
tional Resource Center. We continue to support and even to invest in West Europe- 
an studies because we believe it is an important area and we have the expectation 
that we shall eventually succeed in obtaining funding. 

The mere existence of Title VI, therefore, serves as a beacon for the devleopment 
of centers at many universities throughout this country, as each attempts to achieve 
a level of quality that would justify a regular annual grant. A comparison of the list 
of candidates and the list of successful applications for designation as National Re- 
source centers reveals the unmistakable fact that it ^ a real competition and that 
no institution can afford to rest on its laurels. There are numerous hungry competi- 
tors ready to displace the current holders of Title VI funds. As a result, the Depart- 
ment of Education obtains great leverage for the funds it invests in area programs- 
even at institutions th'^t do not receive funds. « 

A second important dimension of the current structure of Title VI grants also pro- 
vides leverage to the Department of Education in a different sense. Institutions that 
wish to compete for Title VI funds are expected to provide certain minimum cover- 
ages of various languages, subjects and so forth and to provide for certain activities 
such as outreach to the community and library development. Titlt VI is built upon 
e core program, and it provides that extra sum that makes for the :argin of excel- 
lence. Thus, thanks to Title VI, the University of Illinois has the largest African 
language enrollments in the United States. We teach not only Wolof, the language 
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of the Senegal River Basin, which is the most popular, but also Swahali, Hau.ia and 
Lingala (spoken in Zaire). 

Thanks also inlarge part to Title VI, the Slavic and East European Library at 
UIUC exceeds 500,000 volumes. Only Harvard Widenor and the Library of Congress 
have larger Slavic collections. As a result of the quality of this collection the Slavic 
and East European Library serves over 200 researchers and graduate students each 
summer, and they ha\e come from over 400 different institutions over the years and 
from 19 different countries to conduct their research in Urbana-Champaign. 

Competition for Title VI grants encourages the top area centers to remain com- 
prehensive research and teaching units with substantial outreach capabilities. That 
requirement helps center directors make a case to the University administration 
and to the Illinois Board of Higher Education for coverage in areas of the social sci- 
ences such as economics or sociology where it has been difficult to sustain discipli- 
nary representatives. It has generated teaching materials for secondary schools and 
encouragement and support for language training in second? schools as well. A 
similar story could be related about the influence of center oatv'^x.h to the profes- 
sional schools on campus. Through the mechanism of Title VI, the Department of 
Education has been able to influence not only the way area centers allocate the 
funds the act provides, but also the overall budget of area centers. 

The third dimension through which Title VI has influenced the development and 
the character of area and international programs is by means of the evaluative 
process by which grants are awarded. Selection as a National Resource Center in a 
particular area is regarded as a clear sign of merit. It represents a reward, of 
course, to those who are engaged in the area in question, but it is also seen as a 
return on investment by the university administration. Success in obtaining a Title 
VI grant is the principal way by which university administrators may reassure 
themselves that their money has been well spent. It speaks well for the administra- 
tion of Title VI awards that it has become the prime measure of quality of area 
centers throughout the country. This has come to be so because the academic com- 
munity has been encouraged to become involved in the evaluation and selection 
processes and because the awards have so clearly and unambiguously been based 
upon professional merit. 

I doubt very serviously whether there exists any othrr federal program that has 
been more successful in accomplishing the aims of its founders than has Title VI. 
Area and international studies on the campus of the University of Illinois would 
not, of course, collapse without Title VL The University's commitment to interna- 
tional programs and studies is too strong for that to happen. But the elimination of 
Title Vl would leave a leadership gap that would have to be filled somehow. It 
would also leave a communications gap, because the Title VI competition represents 
an important form of communication regarding quality, changing trends and new 
developments in area and international affairs. I and my colleagues at the Universi* 
ty of Illinois commend the Department of Education for the excellent job it has done 
in the administration of Title VI of the Higher Education Act, and we strongly urge 
the Congress not only to maintain the program, but to expand it if at all possible. 

Mr Bruce. Thank you, Dr. Millar. 
Dr. Kridelbaugh. 

Dr. Kridelbaugh. Representative Bruce and Representative 
Hayes, I appreciate the opportunity to come here today to terl .fy 
before you on nontraditional students. I believe that that popula- 
tion group is pertinent to title I, title III, and title IV of the reau- 
thorization. 

The national attention that is being focused on the problems and 
barriers for adult, nontraditional students in higher education is 
extremely relevant at this time, and will have a direct bearing on 
the economic and social well-being of this Nation's future. Commu- 
nity colleges have been in the forefront of serving nontraditional 
students in the past, and it is a long and successful history. 

Olney Central College is located in the southeastern part of Illi- 
nois and is representative of the over 400 rural community colleges 
in the United States. It is a small college, but a major service pro- 
'.'ider to Olney, IL and th'* surrounding area. It" stuaent population 
numbers 2,500, 55 percent women, 61 percent part time, with the 
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average age being 27 years. Its traditional educational program is 
50 percent academic and 50 percent vocational. Tlirough specialized 
programs, it provides remedial education, services in counseling 
and training to the unemployed, the underemployed, and displaced 
homemakers, educational opportunities to the elderly in nursing 
homes and senior centers, and child care services for its students. 

Serving the adult, nontraditional student is a m^jor cornerstone 
of Olney Central College's mission, as it is for community colleges 
nationally. Fifty-five percent of all blacks in higher education 
attend community colleges; 70 percent of all Hispanics in higher 
eduction attend community colleges; the mcyority of economically 
disadvantaged students, at or below the poverty level, attend com- 
L.unity colleges; 55 percent of all students starting college do so at 
community colleges; and the average age for students attending 
community colleges nationally has been over 26 for the past 8 
years. We do, and have, and are going to serve the nontraditional 
student. 

Although we h^^ve been successful, the problems of illiteracy, 
functional and structural unemployment, an aging population, mi- 
norities, and adult training requirements nationally have reached 
levels that necessitate recognition and assistance from the Federal 
Government. 

Specific problems faced by Olney Central College in serving the 
nontraditional student, which I think are common in a mcgority of 
mstitutions in all of higher education, is: 

A piecemeal approach to programs to address and resolve the 
problems of the adult, nontraditional learner, especially in rela- 
tionship to employment. 

Unemployment regulations that preclude individuals receiving 
unemployment compensation to receive training during the day. 

Funding models that do not recognize the special needs of the 
nontraditional student. As an example, funding has been for tradi- 
tional academic and vocational courses and is not provided for 
child care, specialized counseling, elaborate career planning and 
job placement programs— service that the adult, nontraditional stu- 
dents require. 

There is not adequate funding for remedial education, at least in 
the community college area. 

Because of oijr rural isolation, our nontraditional students must 
be trained for jobs that are not available in our geographic area. 
Much time must therefore be spent in counseling students in mat- 
ters totally unrelated to career planning: a change in life style, 
stress, and financial management and planning. 

The rewrite of title I is an intelligent, needed, timely, and wel- 
comed approach to recognizing and addressing the issue of the non- 
traditional student in higher education. It is my recommendation 
that because of the expertise ^hat communitv colleges have devel- 
oped in this area, and our record of achievement in serving the 
nontraditional siadent, that there be a set aside in the funding of 
title I programs for the community colleges. Tlie Federal Govern- 
ment should utilize— exploit, if you will— and support this national 
resource in addressing the multifaceted problems in educating, 
training and assisting our adult, nontraditional student. I recom*^ 
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msnd a set aside of no less than 50 percent, if the total dollar 
amount for title I is $25 million. 

Finally, I would like to go on record as opposing any elimination 
of the set aside for community colleges in the title III program of 
the Higher Education Act. I know there are movements and recom- 
mendations to do so. The title III program has been critical to over 
150 community colleges in providing a relevant education to adults 
in this country. That education has centered basically around voca- 
tional areas in robotics, data processing, and other areas that are 
critical to the country.. Community colleges, because of the educa- 
tional and other services they provide to the citizens of this coun- 
try, should receive a fair share of the resources provided by the 
Federal Government for postsecondary education. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Stephen Kridelbaugh follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Stephen J. Kridelbaugh, President, Olney Central 

College, Olney, XL 

The national attention that is being focused on the problems and barriers for 
adult, non -traditional students in higher education is extremely relevant at this 
time, and will have a direct bearing on the economic and social well being uf this 
nation's future. Community colleges have been in the forefront of serving non-tradi- 
tional students in the past, and it is a long and successful history. 

Olney Central College is located in the southeastern part of Illinois and is repre- 
sentative of the over 400 rural community colleges in the United State?!. It xs a 
small college, but a n^^jor service pro\*ider to Olney, Illinois, and the surrounding 
area. Its student population numbers 2,500; 55 percent women, 61 percent part-time, 
with the average age being 27 years. Its traditional educational program is 50 per- 
cent academic and 50 percent vocational. Through specialized programs it provides 
remedial education; services in counseling and trainmg to the unemployed, the un- 
deremployed, and displaced homemakers; educational opportunities to the elderly in 
nursing homes, and child care services for its students. 

Serving the adult, non-traditional student is a meyor cornerstone of Olney Central 
College's mission, as it is for community colleges nationally: 55 percent of all blacks 
in higher education attend community colleges; 70 percent of all hispanics in higher 
education attend community colleges; the mtyority of economically dis::Ldvantaged 
students, at or below the poverty lev*,l, attend community colleges, and the average 
age for students attending community colleges nationally has been over 26 for the 
past eight vears. 

Although we have been successful, the problems of illiteracy, functional and struc- 
tural unemployment, an aging population, minorities, and adult training require- 
ments nationally have reached levels that necessitate recognition and assistance 
from the federal government. 

Specific problems faced by Olney Central College in serving the non traditional 
student are: 

A piecemeal approach to prpgranv' to address and resolve the problems of the 
adult, non-traditional lean.er. 

Unemployment regulations that preclude individuals receiving unemployment 
compensation to receive training during the day. 

Funding -nodels that do not recognize the special needs of the non-traditional stu- 
dent. As ati example, funding has been for traditional academic and vocational 
courses and is not provided for child care, specialized ojnseling, elaborate career 
planning and job placement programs— services that tl<e adult, non-traditional stu- 
dent require. 

Adequate funding for remedial educational programs. 

Because of our rural isolation our non-traditional studen ^ must be training for 
jobs titat are not available in our geographic area. Much time must therefore be 
spent in counseling students in matters totally unrelated to career planning: a 
change in life style, stress, and financial management and planning. 

Tne rewrite of Title I is an intelligent, needed, timely, and welcomed approach to 
reccgnizing and addressing the issue of the non-traditic nal student in higher educa- 
tion. It is my recommenaation that because of the expertise that community col- 
leges have developed in this area, and our record of achievement in serving the non- 
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traditional student that there be a "set-aside** in the funding of Title I programs for 
the community colleges. The federal government should utilize and support this na- 
tional resource in addressing the multi-faceted problems in educating, training and 
fisting our adult, non-traditional student. I recommend a *'set-aside" of no less 
than 50 percent, if the total dollar amount for Title I is $25,000,000. 

Finally. I would like to go on record as opposing any elimination of the ''set-aside*' 
for community colleges in the Title UI program of the Higher Education Act. The 
Title III program has been critical to over 150 community colleges in providing a 
relevant education to adults in this country. Community colleges, beuTuse of the 
educational and other services they provide to the citizens of this country, should 
receive a fair share of the resources provided by the Federal government for post- 
secondary education. 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you, Dr. Kridelbaugh. 
Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Miss Copeland, I was really shocked by some of the 
statistics which you brought out in your statement. On the fmjt 
page—your source of information, I guess, is the National Research 
Council, at least in part— you said minorities, blacks and Hispanics 
and American Indians, are underrepresented in all disciplines at 
the graduate level. The report indicates that black doctorate recipi- 
ents are older than any other group, and you cite the reasons why. 

Then you go on down in the statement: 

In 1983 the percentage of recipients receiving the degree by race are as follows: 
black Americans, 4.1 percent, Hispanic Americans 2.5 percent, Aniei-ican Indians 0.?. 
percent, and Asian Americans 4.28 percent. 

Do you mean there are more Asian Americans 

Dr. Copeland. That is correct. 

Mr. Hayes [continuing]. Than there are blacks? 

Dr. Copeland. For 1983, that's correct. In fact, the number of 
black degree recipients, doctoral recipients, peaked about 1981 at 
nigher than 5 percent. But this has declined significantly at the na- 
tional level. 

Mr. Hayes. Now, GPOP, which I guess is the organisation 

Dr. Copeland. Funded through title IX, yes. 
Mr. Hayes. It is funded through title IX? 
Dr. Copeland. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. Are these figures right? You say 40 students have re- 
ceived fellowships 

Dr. Copeland. On this campus. 
Mr. Hayes. Cn this campus. 
Dr. Copeland. Yes. 
Mr. Hayes. Only 40? 

Dr. CoPEL\ND. Forty. I might mention we weren't funded the 
first 2 years of the program, but presently we have the largest 
award of any institution in the State of IlUnois. »So it emphasises 
that the program is currently ftmded at $11 million nationally, and 
what I was trying to point out here ie that we have been successful 
with our program, but it funds such a small number for any one 
institution. 

Mr. Hayes. V/hat will happen? You have only 40. Couldn't that 
number possibly decrease if the current budget cute as proposed go 
through and title IX goes by the boaids? 

Dr. Copeland. That's correct. We do have some of our own " 
tutional funds to fund graduate students, but as 1 mentioned n 
this summary, approximately one-fourth of our fellowshio students 
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have been supported through GPOP. This is a 3-year Fellowship 
Program and does really encourage students, especially in some of 
those underrepresented areas, to go on and to pursue the masters 
or Ph.D. 

Mr. Hayes. It has been reported that the University of Illinois 
has one of the largest and best engineering schools in the whole 
country. Sometimes I guess we compete with Purdue over here in 
Indiana. When we look to the future, they tell us this is the direc- 
tion we need to steer our younj kids, the area of science and math. 

Yes, sir; go ahead. 

Dr. Brown. I just wanted to underscore what has just been said 
here from a different perspective. Tm at Eastern Illinois Universi- 
ty, as you know, which is a predominantly undergraduate institu- 
tion. We strive to increase the enrollment and retain the under- 
graduate minority students whom we have, and one of our prob- 
lems in serving them properly is a limited, inadequate number of 
doctorally-qualified black faculty members. 

Chancellor Wharton of the State University of New York has re- 
cently spoken to the double burden which falls on the small 
r mber of black faculty members to be not only professionals in 
tiieir own fields but role models and advisors for imdergraduate 
black students. So that the concerns that are expressed here for 
the University of Illinois, without saying they're not their con- 
cerns, have a tremendous ripple effect at other institutions, where 
we really need these people. 

Mr. H.\YES., What can we do in Congress to change this picture? 
If you only have 4 percent graduating, you know, how in the heck 
can you become teachers? 

D/. CopELAND. That was my reason for including a recommenda- 
tion for Early Intervention Programs that is currently not being 
supported through the Higher Education Act. That program would 
identify students as early as perhaps at the high school level, but 
also fund students who might during their undergraduate study or 
during the summer become involved in research activities, so that 
they are encouraged to go into some of the nontraditional areas. 

I think what needs to happen is that we really need to increase 
the pool of students. While the number of black and Hispanic stu- 
dents who are eligible to go on to college has increased, the number 
or the percentage has not. In fact, it has declined. So we need to do 
something to increase the poo' 

Mr. Hayes. Even if it means finding a means of funding the dis- 
advan^ed, the blacks and Hispanics, in assisting them to get an 
education. 

Dr. Brown. I would like to speak to that same point. 

The AAU working group on graduate education and research 
stressed very heavily the need to retain the GPOP Program and to 
strengthen it by increasing the stipend— for one thing, the stipends 
are too low— but also to put in a new program, which indeed is an 
Early Intervention Program, and that program would provide 
grants to universities that had good ideas for what to do. 

You know, the MARC Program that was run out of the NIH, the 
M^'^^^rity Access to Research Careers, was a kind of program, some- 
thing along that line. We're beginning to talk about having such a 
program here within the university. But there is a need for addi- 
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tional resources to help bring young people into the university en- 
vironment, put them in laboratories during their early undergradu- 
ate careers, so they can have a sense that that's an alternative 
they can really look toward as a possible career for themselves. 

We have to do it at that level, because if we wait until they get 
their bachelor's degrees, it is too late. We are all out there fighting 
for a sort of fixed pool of talented minority students, particularly 
black students— you know, a really good black student has got his 
or her choice of any major university in the United States. V/e're 
out there fighting over a too small an applicant pool and we have 
got to enlarge that pool by this kind of process or we're not going 
to make much progress with this problem. 

Dr. Schick. I iust might add— and this may not strike some 
people in the audience as a serious issue right now— but statistics 
developed by the Illinois Board of Higher Education indicate that 
at the turn of the century 30 percent of the young people who will 
be eligible to go to college will be members of minority groups, 30 
percent. You know, to the degree we are not addressing these 
issues, already in the high school, through some kind of a buddy 
system of bringing these disadvantagea students on to college and 
university campuses early in the summer, perhaps at the end of 
their Uth grade, so they begin to get a feeling already in high 
scho A of the excitement and the benefits for them, both those who 
have been academically weaker and those that are stronger, that 
should be encouraged, as well as other forms of retention pro- 
ems. We're just going to be missing a giant and important pool 
m this St. 

Mr. Hayes. I could think of no better security this country could 
have than to educate its youth. It is unfortunate, that it appears to 
me that some of the people in power have ah'eadv determined who 
the expendibles in our society are. We just can't let them get away 
with it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you. 

For Dr. Brown and Dr. Schick, I am just curious, if we were able 
to find more money or change the way we distribute money, would 
you want to have graduate student assistance go directly to the stu- 
dent or do you think we ought to be spending more money in insti- 
tutions for graduate support? 

Dr. Brown. Well, speaking for this institution, and I think for 
the AAU, we believe that the funds should be wherever that's fea- 
sible, allocated on a competitive basis to the best students and to 
the best institutions. 

Now, the stress should be on the word competitive. There are 
good proposals. The Javits Program is a ^cod program and it 
should be definitely continued. We have a very great need for en- 
couragement for the brightest young people to take graduate work 
in the humanities and the arts areas, which at the present time we 
have lost a lot of graduate student enrollment there. In fact, it is to 
the point of endangering the futures of the American universities 
for lack of high quality young people to assume faculty roles in the 
future. So I very much favor competitive graais. 

Now, they can be competitively awar^id to institutions. The 
Coleman bill strikes us as a good propose i, a proposal that would 
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award moneys to institutions on a oompotitive basis. We think that 
the program should be judged competiii cJ / by peer review panels 
of some kind. There are precedents for that son of program in the 
past and we thii k programs of that sort are good ones. 

Dr. Schick. Obviously Fm not in complete agreement with my 
colleague on that. I think the funds have to be allocated in two 
ways. One — and I havi nc disagreement at all with the concept— a 
portion on a competitive basis to the institutions, and another por- 
tion actually available to students who choose, for very valid rea- 
sons, not to attend the most pi^tigious universities, at least to 
< begin their doctoral work. They can complete their masters d«*gree 

at a fine institution like man> that we have here in Illinois, that 
can provide benefits to the indi\idual which some of the other uni- 
versities may not be able to do. 
1 So I think the money would have to be divided in two ways, to 

the student and then also to the university. Obviously, some of our 
programs differ, and where we happen to have even some pro- 
grams with the same names, the goals of the programs are quite 
different and I think, therefore, one has to recognize that the stu- 
dent needs would differ as well. 

For example, in education, at the graduate level we are more 
concerned with working with teacher practitioners and trying to 
upgrade them, and a major university like the University of Illi- 
nois would tend to place greater emphasis—not that we would ex- 
clude it— but upon research and certain longer term areas. To say 
that one area should be funded and the other should not, either 
way, I think would be shortsighted. So I would urge a oalanced ap- 
proach, both ways. 

Mr. Bruce. Dr. Kridelbaugh, you talked about a Set-aside Pro- 
gram. I was just wondering, under the 1980 authorization there 
was a discretionary allowance for commu^Mty colleges and all col- 
leges to set aside 10 percent of their SEOG grants for less than full- 
time students, less than half-time. Yet, across the country, less 
than one tenth of one percent of that money was set aside ard used 
for that nontraditional, less than half-time student. 

Can you give us some idea, from your perspective, why that oc- 
curred, even though this institutions had the option to set that 10 
percent aside? 

Dr. Kridelbaugh. I really don't know, to tell you rhe truth. I can 
only think that probably what's happened is that money was used^ 
instead of putting it in a set aside, to give it to the people that 
were going full time, to be used in that fashion. I'll have to look 
into that. I wasn't familiar with that, so I'll have to look into it. 
Mr.. Bruce. Dr. Schick, you were indicating some agreement? 

^ Dr. Schick. Yes. I think it's obvious that the dollar amount, 

when you just look at a large lump of the tuition costs, whether it's 
at a community college or at a private ins^^^itution, you see that big 

^ dollar lump out there and the tendency is to award it where that 

big problem is, namely, for the virtually full-time student and 
ignore the personnel. It's only 30-credit hours, so I worry about. 
We'll take care of the big problem. I don't think we have adequate- 
ly addressed that. 
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Mr. Bruce. It v;as not a matter of lack of concern about the less 
than full-time student. It was just the lack of dollars to take care of 
p<i-haps the larger need. 

Dr. Schick. Yes, I think that. Obviously, the community colleges 
have trjaditioually been concerned about the part-time students, 
but an institution like Eastern Illinois University until this year, 
has not even begun to face the importance of part-time students, 
and very small, fractional, little bits of pieces of students. It's an 
issue \vhich we are now beginning to address quite seriously. Phis 
will impact our financial aid situation seriously. 

Mr. Bruce. Dr. Millar, they told me that when you got here you 
robably wiggle out more money than anybody in the United 
tales, and you have done an excellent job. If you were "king for 
the day** and you didn't have any restrictions, what would be your 
ideal setting for the Federal Government to be involved in these 
international educational programs? 

Dr. Millar. As I s'Jd in my statement, I happen to be a great 
admirer rf the way title VI has been administered. I think, of 
course, we can always use more money in such a program. I think 
the effectiveness of title VI, as I suggested, has been because of its 
competitiveness rnd because it has been .spread fairly thinly across 
institutions. It hasn't been concentrated «i one or two institutions. 
I v/ould say that every now and then that comas to be a question 
that is raised, as to how it should be allocated. 

In terms of how we would allocate it, title VI tends to refer pri- 
marily to what we call the area centers, the areas of the world that 
we feel nv^ed support, that wouldn't otherwise receive the kind of 
attention they need in order to ensure that we have the kind of 
knowledge we need in order to achieve the kind of economic pene- 
tration we need in the rest of the world, and also to maintain na- 
tional security. 

I think there aie a number of other areas that are developing 
that aren't really keyed to area studies, that are very important. 
One, for example, is this whole area of national security, strategic 
studies, disarmament, what have you. That's an area of growing at- 
tention in academia, an area in which I think some Federal funds 
could be wisely used— not a great deal, but wisely used in the same 
way that title VI funds are used, to try to evaluate these programs 
and to serve as a stimulus to programs throughout the country. 
That is one of the most important. 

Mr. Bruce. The University of Illinois has such a center? 

Dr. Millar. The University of Illinois has such a center and re- 
cently received a MacArthur grant toward that end. 

Mr. Bruce. Dr. Copeland, in your testimony you asked that the 
financial need requirement for GPOP awards be eliiriinated and 
provided on the basis of merit. 

Can you explain the rationale for that, just briefly.* 

Dr. Copeland. Well, as I indicated earlier, since we are talking 
about a very small number of students to start with, if we want to 
encourage some students who have interrupted their education and 
who are employed, and then we attempt to recruit those individ- 
uals back to the institution, sometimes they are not eligible to be 
supported through GPOP. 
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The other reason, I think, is the fact that this program is the 
only Federal program at the graduate level that is based on need. 
If we're trying to really support outstanding students through the 
program, this seems to be a second class fellowship program. We do 
find that in the past, because we have received our funding very 
late ii the year, a number of times having to establish the need of 
a student, it becomes problematic. 

Mr. Bruce So it's a paper problt^m, somewhat? 

Dr. CoPEL/iND. It's a paper problem, but I also think it is a prob- 
lem of sti^mtizing a program, indicating that the student must 
have financial neeoL 

Mr. Bruce. Dr. Brown. 

Dr. Brown. May I speak to that issue? 

Mr. Bruce. Absolutely. 

Dr. Brown. It seems to me that we have agreed, I believe, that 
we have a very serious problem in attracting minority students to 
graduate education. As a matter of public policy, it is absolutely 
urgent that the nation develop a stronger program and a stronger 
cadre of minority Ph.D's, particularly blacks. So in that sense 
alone, it seems tx) me to be good public policy to put aside thif issue 
of financial need. It is a matter of urgent public concern that we 
increase the number of black Ph.D's. So we have got to do it by 
making it attractive in comparison with alternative courses of 
action for those students. 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you. 

Are there any further comments from the panel? 
Dr. Firidelbaugh. 

Dr. Kridelbaugh. I would just like to make a comment on your 
remarks. Representative Bruce. If the CJongress and society wants 
to do something about part-time students in respect to financial as- 
sistance, they should do that in a discreet way. As long as the Con- 
gress is going to have a set aside voluntarily for full-time/part-time 
students, the full-time student is always going to win out, because 
the financing of our institutions is based upon full-time students; 
that's where we get most of our money from the State. So my main 
comment with respect to the problem of minorities in giaduate 
school, if society wants that — and you are society's representa- 
tives — I think you ought to come up with a discreet program so it 
can work. 

Mr. Bruce. In other words, that v/e would make the decision to 
set aside additional funds rather than allowing it to be done by the 
institution? 

Dr. Kridelbaugh. That's correct. 

Mr. Bruce. I realize the problem. I belie i it is you who did not 
want to discriminate against the part-tin: student. No one went 
out and said "let's see if we can do them ir The problem was you 
had too many demands by full-time studer and you had to make 
a priority commitment of your funds. 

Dr. Kridelbaugh. We might even do that on purpose because of 
the funding. That's what Fm trying to say. 

Mr. Bruce. I see. In addition to that there's the head count prob- 
lem. 

Dr. Kridelbaugh. That's correct. 
Mr. Bruce. Dr. Millar. 
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Dr. Millar. Just one last comment about what might be done in 
international studies that would have a m^or effect. 

As you know, Americans by and large don't learn foreign lan- 
guages, and they don't for some good reasons. One of the mam rea- 
sons IS they don't travel to foreign countries. If you don't travel to 
foreign countries, it is very hard to understand why you need to 
know a foreign language. When they do travel occasionally as they 
get older, it is too late to learn and people speak English^to you. 

Now, one of the things that we need to do, there is a barrier 
there in terms of Americans, and this, of course, cuts across all 
classes and all races in American society, and the lower the eco- 
nomic status of the individual student, the less likely that student 
wni have an opportunity to use a foreign language. Here we are, in 
effect, economically disadvantaged in international trade, responsi- 
ble for more than half the worid strategically, and we're not learn- 
ing the kinds of language and the kinds of knowle^e. If you. look 
at the Educational Testing Services recent survey of what students 
know about the world, it is really frightening. They know very 
little. They can't locate Africa on the globe. 

Now, I think we have good programs in our institutions that 
teach about the rest of the worid. They could, of course, be expand- 
ed if you had more professors. Probably the most dramatic thing 
that could take place is for more students to study abroad,^ to find 
some way to break down that barrier so they can. spend a year or 
half-a-year studying abroad, so they find out what the rest of the 
world IS like. 

When you figure from the University of Illinois, with a total un- 
dergraduate student body of 25,000, we have 500 abroad, and we're 
one of the largest programs in the United States, you know we're 
not going to compete successfully with the Japanese ot anyone else 
when it comes to that. 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you. Dr. Millar. 

Any further comments? Mr. Hayes, any further questions? 
Mr. Hayes. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bruce. Are there any other matters to come before the hear- 
ing; If not, we will determine the hearing to be closed and the 
record taken. Thank you very much. 
[Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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KKDl 



Dr. amy Frank Pttly 

Executive Dtr*ctor 



Illinois Community College 509 south s.xth street 

Am^^aM^m SpringfieW. Illinois 62701 

inistees Association Telephone 217-528-2858 



MEMORANDUM : 

TO: William D. Ford, Chairman 

and Members, Committee on Education and Labor 

FROM: Gary Frank Petty. Executive Director, and 

Karen Jennings Miller. Deputy Executive Directnri/tjft 
Illinois Community College Trustees Association ^ 

We are pleased that you and members of the subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education have cotie to Illinois to conduct a hearing 
on the Higher Education Act Reauthorization. As representatives 
of the Illinois Conrounity College Trustees Association, we are 
conscious of the needs and contributions made by the higher 
education community across the state of Illinois. As 
representatives of the Illinois community college system, we would 
like to point out that our schools offer a unique system of 
programs for the educational and employment training needs of the 
people of Illinois. During the economically difficult times aad 
lingering recession of the past few years, we have taken the 
forefront on economic development projects ranging from the 
creation and promotion of small businesses to th^ training and 
retraining of our local work force. We play a particularly key 
role in offering economic opportunity to the less advantaged 
and/or those most in need of upgrading skills for continued 
employment. As such, any cuts in program funding affect our 
students in more immediate and dramatic ways. 

In keeping with tne testiroony offered oy the Illinois ^orjnunlty 
College Board, we would like to make the following reconiBendations 
for Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act: 

1. Strengthen the Pell Grant Program through more equitable 
treatment of non-traditional and commuter students. 

2. Continue the current level of support for the College 
work Study and the Guaranteed Student Loan program 

3. Reformulate institutional aid (TJtle III) to achieve 
more economic benefits for each dollar spent. 
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4. Ranew cooperative education (Title VIII) to stimulate 
the development of cooperative education programs 
between colleges and public and private employers. 

5. Renew and redirect the Continuing Education Program 
(Title I) to serve adult students needing occupational 
education and to assist institutions to servo as centers 
for life long learning. 

6. Focus the Higher Education Act more strongly on building 
postsecondary education capacity to make education more 
responsive to national productivity and emerging work 
force needs, and to better «erve working adults and 
part-time students. 

We realize that during this budget reduction year of high 
deficits, many federally funded programs must be reexamined. Ve 
believe, however, to cut those programs which have successfully 
fought unemployment, and which have successfully promoted commerce 
would be shortsighted. 

Again, we thank you for your interest and time and respectfully 
request that our concerns be made part of your record. 
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Honorible UlllUn 0. Ford 



Chairman, SubcovRlttee on 
Postsecondtry Education 
Comnlttee on Education arid Labor 
320 Cannon House Office BuHdlng 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



Dear Congressman Ford: 

The following Information Is In response to Senator Terry I. Bruce's 
letter of April 19, 1985. The fourtn paragraph In this letter was 
an invitation to submit a written sUtement that would be Included 
In the official hearing record. The sutement was to focus on pro- 
grams contained within the Highftr Education Act and would provide, 
in our opinion, lAat would be an 1ii|)roveflient of these programs on 
students and on the College. Our response Is as follows. 

An Issue of primary concern falls within the re-authorlzatlon process 
for Title IV financial &1d. 

1) Guaranteed Student Loan 

Our staff would like to see that lenders forward GSL "wards 
to the College In the college's naire from mjltlple disbursals 
to the student recipients. 

Rationale 

a) Greater control would reduce abuse. 

b) Colleges could use Interest nonles for administrative 
allowance. 

2) One Grant Program, One Work Progriw (Pell, CW-S, GSL) 
Our financial aid officer feels thflt there needs to be 
a simplification of Title IV programs to Include this 
"triad" concept. 

Rationale 

a) This would reduce the confusion of the public sector 
regarding the programs. 

b) It would streamline the Federal reguKitlonS and Increase 
uniformity of Institutional admlnlstratlcn of the programs. 
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3) Abolish Selective Service Reglstrttlon Compliance. 
This Muld reduce paper work tnd stretmllne delivery of 
financial aid funds to students. 

Rationale 

a) There Is no evidence of consequence to suggest that 
students currently abuse this requirement. 

4) Support for lOOX Verification for Financial Aid Applicants. 
This Mould be most helpful In Increasing the fair dis- 
tribution of Title IV financial aid dollars. 

Rationale 

a) It Mould be uniform across programs and Institutions. 
This greater control of funds would reduce the likeli- 
hood of i^se. 

b) The Federal government could cross-check financial 
aid applicants with IRS records. 

5) It would be most helpful If i specific age (say 23) would 
be selected and declartd that for that age» all students 
under that age Muld be considered as dependent students. 
Exceptions could Include wards of Court» etc. 

Rationale 

a) This w&uld provide for uniform administration of programs . 

b) It Muld streamline the delivery of financial aid dollars. 

c) It Muld give greater control to reduce abuse. 

6) Colleges should be allowed to calculate needed corrections 

In the Pell grant student aid report (SAR) and disburse funds 
based on correction. 

Cjrrently, If the College finds an error In the student's 
reporting of financial aid data for a Pell grant then he 
Bust submit his SAR for re-calculation. 

Rationale 

a) This Muld reduce the red tape and confusion for the public. 

b) It would alleviate the delivery of Pell funds. 

7) Cost of education should be determined by the College rather 
than the Federal government. The Federal government Is too 
far removed from the canpus to be able to know what It costs 
for a student to attend a specific Institution. 
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Exanple: 

Speclflcilly, to this Institution • dependent living it 
home budget Is $4,240.00; • dependent living iwty fnxn 
home budget Is $4,330. Anybody can r«id11y iee there Is 
significant difference beyond $90.00. 

8) It Is west iBportint that a single system be adopted for 
assessing the family contribution toward meeting the cost 
of education. Currently the;^ are three fomuUs for arriv- 
ing at fht sane concept. These are the unlfonn methodology 
fonmla. Pell grant formula, and Guaranteed Student Loan 
formula. 

A single for«*jla t«uld reduce confusion and Increase uniform 
administration of programs. 

These are a few of the concerns that we have In an irea that In- 
volves many students. Hiltlply this Item by aP th*' Institutions 
and It becomes ^ significant observation. 

We appreciate having the opportunity of forwarding this to you for 
additional consideration. 

Sincerely, 

— -rr^, ai'— 
" Oavid V. Schultz 
President 

0VS:Jas 

cc: Senator Terry L. Bruce 
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SuiwIOOO 

Oac«90 iRiAOH 6060* 



My 6. H8S 



CtMlfMn 0. Ford 

SubcoMUtet on Poststcondiry Cductitlon 
CoMlttto ofi Education «nd Ubor 
32:* Ctnnon House Office Sulldin) 
Wish1n9ton» D.C. 20S1S 

De4r Mr. Chalnun: 

At the request of Con^rtssMn Ttrry Brvct, I h«vt enclosed written testlMny, 
to be entered Into the record for the rtcent ChMptlon, Illinois Field Heir1r<9 
of the House SubcoMlttee on Postsecondiry Cducitlon on Reiuthorlzitlon of the 
Higher Cducttlon Act. We vere unible to have someone ittend the heirlng, but 
•pprecltte the opportunity to subult written testlanny. 

Think you. 

Sincerely, 

Ass 1 stint Director 
SS:hsd 

cc: CongressMn Terry Bruce 
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TCSTinJIlY FOt THE HOUSE SUBGOnniTTEE ON POSTSEOCIIOMY EDUCATION 
Offered by nr. nicha«l T. UMlff«r, Oiractor 
Illinois 0«p«rt«tnt of Conrc* and Cowmnity Mf fairs 

lh% rol« of higher •ducation in •conowic development is one of great interest 
to us in Illinois because «m are keenly aware of the kinds of resources our 
colleges and universities offer and the importance of utilizing those 
resources to strengthen our economy. Over the last several years. Governor 
James R. Thompson and the Department of Commerce mnd Community Affairs have 
been assisted in the process of evaluating the areas i^re our institutions of 
higher learning may be more helpful, first by a Task Force, thnt is now kno««n 
as the Governor's Commission on Science and Technology. This commission has 
examined higher education and offered suggestions on how to tap these valuable 
resource; and to draw education, private and public, into a partnership with 
business and government. An excellent example of this partnership is the new 
OCCA program known as the Technology Commercialization Program that Governor 
Thompson, with the help of the State Legislature, enacted last year. 

This program, just underway this year, has established Commercialization 
C«nters at eight (8) of our univtrsitie^ and a Business Innovation Fund of 
nearly $1 million for state investment in high technology, business and 
product opportunities. These Commercialization Centers have been asked to 
coordinate and develop the applied research capacities of our universities in 
order to support invantors or entrepreneurs on our campuses or in the business 
community at large. They have provided DCCA with a number of very interesting 
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prodMct idMt for dtv^IopMnt that our agency hat a9r««d to tupport by 
raimbursing th« univartitits for SO - 7&X of tht dtvalop»tnt cott of tp«cific 
products or product idMt. Tht balanc* of thot* cotta aro thar«d hy tht 
Univtrsity and/or tht busintssts or invtntort of tht products undtr 
cons idtrat ion. DOCA is hootful that this kind of product dtvtlopittnt 
oritntation with ttchnology will fosttr » mtw spirit of cowMrcialization on 
our caapusts that will product nort in tht t<Mty of now busintss davtlopnitnt and 
busintss **spin-off s*" ntar our Illinois univtrsitits. 

LiktMis0« our Busintss Innovation Fund is looking to invtst up to $100«000 of 
Statt funds along with matching privatt funds to tncouragt now busintss starts 
in high growth coiMitrcial opportunitits that will product tconowic growth and 
now jobs for Illinois. This fund looks to rtcovor its invostnitnt on 
succtssful projocts through a ntgotiatad royalty rtpaymcnt this ytar and by 
taking oquity and owntrship in tht n«xt fiscal ytar. 

In addition to this ntw program, tht Governor* s CoMiission has provided 
leadership in other areas in support of major \^tdtral projtcts such as tht 
Supercolliding Super Conducttr for tht Ftmi Laboratory and tht Suptrcomputer 
funding for the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 8oth are examples 
of our universities* resources being utilized in support of major projects 
important to our «tate that hold tremendous economic promise. Clearly, 
without our oiitstandin3 universities acting as conduits for these research 
efforts*^ the opportunity for this economic "ripple" would have been 
precluded. In Illinois,, trie need more of this kind of sponsored research to 
feel the great benefit that it offers. 
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Furthtr tvitf«nctt that tost of this •conoaic proaist alrMdy exists at 
Urhana-Chaapai9n is displayed by tht naw Entraprtn*urs Msociation that has 
for«td thtr«. w^th a larg* pari of its Mabars froai tha alactrical anginaaring 
«nd coaiputar scianc« fialds having « variaty of rssociations «nd affiliations 
with tha Univarsity of Illinois. Thio organization has davalopad bacwjsa of 
tha kinds of naw busintss opportunities that hava baan craatad around tha 
Univarsity. Tha stata and fadarally fiindad Suparcoapuiar rasaarch racantly 
Announcad has providad a traMndous boost to this organization alraady and to 
this kind of antrapranaurial spirit. Ut axpact avan aora of this kind of 
siMiU businass davalopMnt to t«ka placa in tha ccm2 ig aonths. as a rasult of 
othar univarsity aconomic activities , as Mil. 

Another iiiporta.it aconoMic develop«ant rola of our universities lies in tha 
area of support for **inoubator** activities like tha Chicago Technology Park, 
the Evanston/University Research Park, and specialized centars such as tha 
naterials Technology Canter at SlU-Carbondala and tha riicroalectronics Canter 
at U of I-Vrbana^ that Kiva been established. Others are also being discussal 
this year jn conjunction with tha Govamor*s "Build Illinois** proposals now 
before the Illinois General Asseably. Thesa incubators can offer support to 
tha new and a^rging businesses and «Ay also o'fer the strength oi* our 
university research capacity to businesses that are developing 
techno logy abased products. The acre we can do in govemi»ent to bring our 
technological researchers closer to our businesses and producers, the leora 
coapetitive our products and the stronger our econoi^ will be. in the balance 
of this century. Ue know the world «*rkets of tha 21st century will surely 
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r«quirt t«chnolo9jro^rlv«n prodiictt and Mnufftcturing proc«tt«t in our 
butiMttot, if th«y art to b« cMiip«^itivt «nd viabU. 

Our high«r education coMunity offtrt «or« in th« way of support for •cormic 
d«v«lopMnt« at mil. In ZUinoit^ wt art txtrMwly proud of our SmiU 
Butinttt DavtlopMOt C*nt«r activities underiMiy at 34 of our XUinoit 
institutions, s«rvin9 Mort than SO of our counties in suoport of rm$ business 
davelopMnt and aconoMic ^''OMth. Thay of far a trtMndous rtsourca and am 
serving as a aodal for tha nation in tha arta of businacs dav^lopMnt for 
saall businesses and prospective businesses in Illinois. 

In pursuit of important econoaic opportunities for our state like the On 
Saturn project, the leadership and support of the university co— unity is a 
critical aspect of a state's proposal. We art fortunate to have that kind of 
support and leadership in Illinois and will have to call on it even «ora as we 
Move ahead on other projects like this one that require the support, 
cooperation and expertise of our universities. 

Governor Thoiipson fimly believes that education Is a Mijor cofuponent in the 
economic development ''Machinery** of Illinois. His "Build Illinois*' prograas 
proposed this year, with $200 million fo*^ education, demonstrate his belief 
that we need to support education if we are to ask its help in preparing for 
the future. These education funds, dedicated to things like university 
research, food production research, scientific surveys and re-equipplng of 
science classroom. Join with other major initiatives in the areas of Business 
Development, Infrastructure, Transportation, Housing and the Environment, to 

4.' 
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fom A unitvd front and a breed coMiitintnt to tconowic dovtlppiwnt in lUinoi*. 

t h*li«vtt th«t« off«r ttxAMpUs of hightr •ducation support for •cononic 
dcvclopMtnt throughout IMinoi* and I b«li«v« thty have application throughout 
tha nation. A coMitittnt at tha fadaral Uval to support 9i«iiar activitlas 
at w»n at fadaral support for **i^^litd** ratcarch at our uMvarsitiai dirvctad 
at coiMnarcialization oppor(;unit:«t, woe Id add to tht ttrangth of tha affort 
thit tactor can provida in th« way of aconoMic davalopoMtnt. With this kind 
of support. I baliava wa can look to our vnivarsitias for an axpandtd rola in 
ftcononiic d«w«lop«tnt, 

I have also attachtd a copy of a racant tditorial fro« High Tachnology 
Migazina* and Govamor TNxiipson's coaMant, that addrass this isstsa of a 
university rola in tachnology devcloptnant extr««aly wall. I think it offars 
soaa suggestion for tha kind of assistanca our uniwsrsitias chn ba, givan tha 
rtght direction and support. 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss Illinois* economic development 
activities involving higher education. I hope you find then helpful and th«il 
they provide some insight at to how valuable tha resources cf higher education 
are to real econoaic development 
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OPINION 



TheU&oMdt 
lUttlBtioffimml 




to dtvilty Mv pnAHli 9t wttfkott, h MttUljrr HMnr fttin 

IRw pviMMi Imiv is tiM fbOM^ SMic fMtMck in pfipHly 
■iaw< M •i nMMty ttoyit tjay i <w«<ii< 

pivdwIiL Mttiify 4l0hfMit vitwyiint ii M(4(iftr tMdnf 

MV ItCkwICfy to wife flMfkl^lMi^ m wiMMt CRttly 

or •«« to Mit ip«)iii« CifteUili. fc nOi fcr • Met «r ml* 

MeiMoty, to wkkh M tMMtgjr eM to tMlii 
fltd, rvtoivMi wMwiit liw yitopmt fcr • qirick ntom. 
Iht fcw c wa g Mi M tofft tto itowwy of > 0 
which on Mhv4 to taild w wysctaMNsI Mtomtodtotoiy 
jMt to tm at a toil toi fcr toamtfvi toctowkcy- 

llio UJ& Btoto to MtoUidi MplM lidaMeio owton that 
weoM fctov isMMWdMi Ito • iMo * 



l a^i M i J . Of MMm , moch» 
bo OM«M|y omM. Tto^ 



tttoMtoietfeliwiOMUiimtob , 

iheuM Mt faMilM with fcr toiic SUL Nor ohotiU fo^ 
Ik faaM bo n iioBii ni oa p o ikh a i iol pf ^Ji rt i or — w bwooit- 



rofidly.Hicooroo 

• IWhMlogy torn OMiU bo MteoM to tooti^ Mi4 tnpfov* 
iaf BOW ogrioUtonl 90IM0 oa< lochttl|iioi^ 

» iBotittttM eor bo 001 up fir ooyoctoMBtol mcUm took «p- 
tiMl ojitooM. iMlflo piwtiMo, ottA olhor fM4i tto* torn oiOior 
KTMt poto^ or a crilkol Mo4 isr inwvstka. 

» A aotworic of diatao iiil hoopitok oouU cooidhioto tMlo of 
BOW Modfaol todaokgr, whUo frmm^ fiiftnh froo ytfamo 
tad 4octofo to tbo Moyoto. 

Biwd poftidfotioou poiticdoriy by faiAiotfy, wottU bo jo^ 
tioi to thtoooflbtto. Ab< iroiiiwlr mooith, tiuM thnw^ 
roduou oai pooldecterol giOBto, eouM pftduoo odvoDOio in op> 
pUod tochBologx Joot M it dooo BOW ia book MOl ahorii« of pot. 
om righto botwooB opoBOoro and tho aetttol dMopon would 
prondo otroBf iaoMtivoo to pioduoo oeoBomiooUy vioblo roouha. 
EvoBtuaU]r> royahiM aiight oiako ouch ooBtoro otlf«upport{i« or 
ovoo prafitaUo 

Thoro io no r oaoc n tho US coo*t havo ao otroi^ a ayotom for 
appliod tochnokor ao it dooi for book ioaoarc\ 



•11 • %\ 






iiiOiM fc w>»ih|a»#rAUi«aoMiw»iM 
ML aaa. ftslBwM om 83v9L «A 

9i»?wa iiiniiiimiMii»iai»ii> 

mmtk rLMM0Ml4M4MaBttlhH(aMVlk 



JS^il^SS^ - 

■iii.OM mi* iugiteCAiMi«a««4M 

OmM Ov«IME MiAM QI> 410 HhMM 

itM. Mm m. Mi AiMk 6i «iM.Mtfi miM 
^ xuriM 



Ml 4M«a/n» CMMm* Am a A 

at Om «M OMHt IMH «ia NMtoft. N 

<tt»J»MM 

O ipil Oil 
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M«y 3« 1985 Offioi of tt« PrwMtnt 



Th« Honur«bl« MIIUab D. Ford 
Ch«irM«n 

Subcoaniit** on Post s«cond«ry Education 
Coftiiitt** on SducAtion «nd X#abor 
330 Cannon Hous* Office Quilding 
MAthington, d.C« 20515 

Attention: Kristin Gilbert 

D«4r lt«pr«t«nt«tiv« Ford: 

Z was asked by Representativ* T«rry Pruc* to testify b«for« your Sub" 
conittee in ChaapAign l«st we«k«nd. Although I h«d hop«d to b« Abl« 
to rearrange ay schedule in order to do so, a prior coMMltaent prevented 
it. However, I would like to subalt written testimony for your con^* 
sideration. 

Before Z begin ay testiaony* Z want to congratulate you on the award 
you received at the AACJC Convention in San Diego. I wes one of the 
2*300 people who rose and applauded not only your selection but also 
yottr very tiaely reaarks. 

1 would also like to tell you how pleased Z aa that you have Terry 
Bruce on your Subcoaaittee. As you hav^ probably discovered already, 
Representative Bruce is one of the aost dedicated, hard-working, 
conscientious legislators that has ever represented the State of 
Zllinois and a genuine advocate and supporter of the coaaunity 
college. He will be a real asset to your deliberations. 

Z proaised Terry that Z would coaaent briefly on the role that Danville 
Area Coaaunity College has played (and continues to play) in the econoaic 
recovery progrea of the district it serves* as well as on the kind 
of assistance aost needed to support this effort through the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Higher Education Act. 

Role of DACC in Eco no aic Developaent 

Basically* the role that DACC has played in econoaic developaent has 
been that of: alerting the public to the probleas confronting our 
coaKunity, building concensus for organized approaches to addressing 
those probleas, obtaining funding and providing services to support 
the systeas developed, and serving as the aajor source of training/retrain- 
ing for this area. 
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th« systsas dttV«lop«d to •tttck tht •conoaic problMt of th« D«nvill« 
Arss snd th« Coll«9«*t involvMsnt in th«« «r« followtt 

_lu»ln«y« and iconoalc Initltuf - Wotm%A In 1980 by 
ths Coil«9« to •Btsblish •conoaic development « 

hl9h priority. 

It plans, organixac, and ho«t« ■■•inars on major 
topics that affact tha aconoaic racovary of tha 
' Dsnvilla Araa. It also dasigns and offars intansiva 
training/ratraining programs for tha anploy^as of 
local businassas and industries on a contract basis • 

2- EconoMic Dayalopaant Corporation - roraad in Juna of 
1981 as an outgrowth of tha coMunitywida *Sy«posiua 
on Economic Davalopaant* sponsored by the College's 
Business and Economic Institute. 

The Economic Development Corporation is a public- 
private partnership, funded through an initial fund 
drive that raised almost $600,000 from local banks, 
businesses, individuals, and the Danville City Council 
and the Vermilion County Board. It serves as the 
coordinating unit for al* economic development 
activities of the Danvi7J.e Ares, including retention 
and expansion of existing businesses and industries 
as wall as recruitment and follow-up. 

3- Labor-Msnaqsment Council - Formed in March of 1982 
as an outgrowth of the community-wide "Symposium on 
Lsbor-Management Cooperation" sponsored by ths DACC * 
Business and Economic Institute. 

the Council is mads up of the six (6) most influentisl 
coBpeny presidents or plant managers and the six (6) 
most powerful labor leaders in the area. It meets 
monthly at the College and is supported by the Economic 
Development Corporation, the firms/unions represented 
thsreon, and an employment-generating services grant 
from the JTPA Program. 

4. 3TPA Program - Formed in 1983 following a community-wide 
effort, led by the College, to have VsrmlXion County 
designated as a Service Delivery Area for the Stete. 

It is administered, steffed, and houssd by the College, 

and works through subcontrects with numsrous community 

agencies, organizations, businesses and industries. 

It is oversoen by an impressive private Industry Council, 

end in its first year of opsration net or exceeded 

*ll of its A.irollment, training/retraining, and place- 

mant goals'. 
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5. Attitude »nd Mg»c«tlnq Program - rora«d in 1983 by 
th« Danvillfi Ar«« Ch«ab«r of CU>Wi«rc« Soard, vorking 
with k«y Coll«9« staff* and th« Econoaic D«v«lopa«nt 
Corporation, it w«« conc«iv«d and lad by a foraar 
CoIla9a Board aaabar. 

Thia pro9ram producad an impraaaiva and inapirin9 
alida^tapa praaantation and launchad a coamunitywida 
affort to lift tha apirita and rancw tha optiaiaia of 

araa citicana. Tha pro9raa antitlad ^Wa baliava 

w« achiaval* waa vary auccaaaful and apawnad a naw 
Convantion and Viaitora Buraau and ^Kaap Danvilla Claan* 
Crograa. 

6. Saall Buainaaa Davalopaant Cantar • * propoaal is corrantly 
being concaptual iaad by Buainaaa and sconoaic Znatltuta, 
Chftabar* and Econoaic Davalopaant Corporation ataff and 
should ba subaittad to tha Dapartaant of Coauarca and 
Coaaunity Affairs in a faw vaaka. 

For tha paat two yaara, tha Collaga*a Buainaaa and 
Econoaic Znatituta and tha Danvilla Araa Chaabar of 
Coaaarca have co^aponaorad workahops, aaainara, abort 
couraas, and a saall Buainaaa Awarda Braakfast with 
tha ra9ional offica of tha U.S. Saall Buainaaa Adainis* 
tra tion. 

What kind of aaaiatanca do wa naad? 

Aa you can saa , tha Danvilla Araa Coaaunity Colla9a haa playad a 
laadarship rola in tha aconoaic racovary of tha diatrict wa sarva. 
Tha ayataas wa hava halpad to craata , obtainad funding for* and workad 
to support hava baan affactiva in staaain9 tha flow of pracious jobs 
out of tha Danvilla Araa. Zn addition, thay ara diractly raaponaibla 
for tha attraction of aore than 700 naw joba to tha araa ovar tha 
laat four yaara. 

Unfortunately, unaaployaant raaaina hi9h, and our principal aanufactur* 
in9 Industrias nust continue to invaat in naw aquipaaat, aanuf acturin9 
proceduraa, and cooperative efforts with their workforces in order 
to reaein coepetitive in the 9lobal aarketplace. The College, if 
it 19 to continue to play a leederehip role in the econoaic recovery 
of this eree, euet have stetc*of-the*ert equipaent to provide the 
treinin9 end retrei:(in9 to eeeist our existln9 industries, to retrein 
the hundreds of "structurelly uneeployed* workers who will never 
return to tha jobs they have held for euch of their livee, end to 
help ettrect new busmeeses end Industries to our coeeunity. 

Oinville Aree Coeaunity College feels this coeeiteent eo etron9ly 
that we heve elready announced plans for a tax referendue in Noveeber 
of 19BS to obtein the funds needed for this effort. However, ell 
of the coaaunity colleges in the mduetrial Northeest and Midwest 
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*r* f«cin9 •iailAr problaa*, And all *r« In d«ip«r*t* n««d of fund* 
to provid* th« f«iclliti«« ^nd •quip««Qt r«quir«d to aak* « diff*r«nc« 
in tb« •conoaic d«v«lopa«nt progrAai of tb«ir r«tp«ctiv« dittrictt 
And StCt*!. 

I do not know if tb« r«*uthoris*tion of th« Hi9h«r Education Act ii 
tb* appropriAt* v«hicl« to *ddr«ti thi« probleSf but I ask your con- 
•id*rAtion of it «■ you d«lih«rat« th« ch*ll«n9«t «nd iiiu«i confronting 
th* nttion'i hi9h«r aJucation tyitfta. 

' Th*nk you for your contid«r*tion . 



Sincar«lv, 





Pr«iid«nt 



P 

cc< Dr. DAvid Pi«rc«« Ex«cutiv« Dir«ctor« 
Illinoii Coaaunity ColI«9« Board 
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